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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



XT. S. Depabthent of Laboh, 

Chiij)ken'8 Bubxau, 
Washington, March 18, 19&}. 

Sir : I transmit herewith the second of two studies on illegitimacy 
as a child-welfare problem. The prievious report presented general 
information in regard to the extent and significance of the problem 
in this and other countries. The present report is the result of an 
intensive study of the histories of children born out of wedlock 
in a large eastern city and of children under care of social agencies 
and institutions in that city and in the State whose metropolis it is. 
The information was gained entirely from public records and from 
the records of social agencies, and the study is of significance mainly 
as it throws light upon the relationship between birth out of wed- 
lock and the problems of infant mortality, dependency, neglected 
childhood, and juvenile delinquency. 

It is hoped that this report will help to call attention to the needs 
of children born out of wedlock and will be of assistance to those 
endeavoring tlirough legislative action or through woric with indi- 
vidual children to mitigate in some measure the hardship of their 
lot. 

The study was made under the direction of Emma O. Lundberg, 
director of the social service division of the bureau. Katharine F, 
Lenroot was in charge of assembling and analyzing the data and 
collaborated with Miss Lundberg in writing the report. Evelina 
Belden had charge of the field work, assisted in the preparation of 
the material, and wrote parts of two chapters. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JuuA C. Lathrop, Chief. 

Hon. W. B. Wilson, 
Secretary of Labor, 
182298°— 21 2 17 
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ILLEGITIMACY AS A CHILD-WELFARE 
PROBLEM. 



STATEMENT OF PROBLEM AND GENERAL 
CONCLUSIONS. 

PURPOSE OF STUDY. 

The importance of illegitimacy as a child-welfare problem has been 
pointed out in a previous report which dealt with the prevalence and 
significance of birth out of wedlock, the child's legal status, and the 
State's responsibility for care and protection.' It was shown that at 
least 32,000 white children are born out of wedlock in the United 
States each year.' Except for four cities it was impossible to secure 
information in regard to infant mortality among children bom out 
of wedlock in the I'nited States. In three of these cities statistics in- 
dicated that the infant mortality rate was at least three times as high 
among children of illegitimate birth as among other children. Euro- 
pean fig;ures showed infant mortality rates among children bom out 
of wedlock almost twice as high as those found among children of 
legitimate birth. 

The previous report also called attention to the fact that in this 
country the care of children bora out of wedlock has been assumed as 
a part of the general provision for children in need of special care. 
" Social agencies," the report states, " have become more and more 
conscious of the large proportion of their work that may be at- 
tributed to illegitimacy. They have l>egim to question whether so- 
ciety has not a peculiar responsibility toward these children who from 
birth are deprived of normal home life."* A multitude of problems 
are involved in the protection of these children, and knowledge of 

' C. H. Chllaren's BnreBu ; IllPBlliinBcT   Child Wtlfa re Ptohlcm, Psrt 1, by Emma 0. 
Lnndberg and Katharine F. Lenroot. Dependent. Detective, tni Delinquent ClasKi 
SeriPS No. 9, Bureau PablleBdoD No. RS. WiiBhIngtoD, 11)20. 

 iDsunelmt data made It Impoaslblp to estimate tbv number of Npgro births. 

 l]leKlllmac7 ai a CUld-Wetbra Problem, Pt. I, p. 56. See note 1. 
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their histories and the conditions under which they live is essential to 
constructive work for their welfare. 

This study is an attempt to measure the prevalence of illegitimacy 
in the territory covered, the hazard to life and health, the handicap 
to the child's welfare which birth out of wedlock constitutes, and the 
extent to which illegitimacy contributes to the problems of de- 
pendency, neglected childhood, and juvenile delinquency. 
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FIELD AND HBTHOD OF INQUIRY. 

Scope of iovestigatton. 

For the purposes of this study the term " child bom out of wed- 
lock" includes any child, bom to parents who had not been legally 
married previous to his birth. The Massachusetts law does not 
recognize the so-called common-law marriage and, therefore, children 
are included whose parents were living as married, no ceremony hav- 
ing been performed. Children are also included whose parents had 
been illegally married, the marriage having been void because one or 
the other had a legal spouse living, or because the ceremony was not 
performed by a person authorized under the law. 

The report is divided into two sections — The Problem in Boston 
and The Problem in the State. The first section includes a study of 
infants bom out of wedlock in Boston during one year, an analysis 
of children of illegitimate birth under care of social agencies, and a 
summary of the Massachusetts law for the support of children bom 
out of wedlock together with a study of the administration of the 
law in the Boston courts. The second section deals with the number 
and distribution of births out of weiilock in Massachusetts, children 
of illegitimate birth under supervision of the State board of charity, 
adoption cases involving children born out of wedlock, children born 
out of wedlock who were under the care of State institutions for de- 
linquents and of State institutions for the feeble-minded, and a com- 
parison of the problem in certain sections of the State. The study 
was based on material secured from public records and from the 
records of social agencies. 

The city of Boston and the State of Massachusetts were selected 
for the inquiry for the following reasons : 

First The completeness of the registration of births and deaths. 
Massachusetts was one of the 10 States included in the United States 
birth-registration area when established in 1915 and one of the 24 
included in the death-registration area in 1914.' These areas, estab- 
lished by the United States Bureau of the Census, comprise territory 
in which registration is found to be at least 90 per cent conipleta 

Second. The high degree of development of organized social effort, 
both public and private, for dealing with problems of child de- 
pendency, the awareness of social agencies of the importance of 
illegitimacy as a child welfare problem, and the comparative com- 

> The Dlatrict of Columbia, alao, wu Included in tbrw mrvtM. 
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pleteness of their records. The first conference on illegitimacy in 
this country was establishetl in Boston in 1912, and was composed of 
representatives of social agencies who felt the need of thoroiigbgoing 
discussion of the problems daily met with in their case work. The 
State has developed a system of caring for children dependent upon 
the public for support, which is more centralized and on a larger 
scale than in any other State. The records of the Stat« board of 
charity, as well as of other agencies, public and private, furnish a 
mass of very valuable social infoimation. 

Third. The activities of the State are to a large extent centralized 
in Boston, making records easily available. Moreover, Boston is a 
center of social effort for the State as a whole and, to a lesser degree, 
for other New England States. 

General characteristicB of the State. 

Massachusetts, in 1910, ranked Eoxth among the States in popula- 
tion and second in density of population.* In 1914 the estimated 
population of the State was 3,643,863.* 

The State is divided into 14 counties. Five are entirely inland — 
Berkshire, Franklin, Hampshire, Hampden, and Worcester. Berk- 
shire and parts of Hampshire and Hampden Counties are to a con- 
siderable extent mountainous. Worcester County is the central 
county of the State and contains the second largest city — Worcester. 
Six counties border on the sea — Essex, Middlesex, Suffolk, Xorfolk, 
Plymouth, and Bristol. These counties comprise the chief industrial 
and commercial sections of the State, with Boston as the center. 
Almost the whole of Suffolk County is included in the city of Boston. 
Of the three southernmost counties, Barnstable is a peninsula and 
Dukes and Nantucket are islands. In these counties the population 
is sparse and the main industries are fishing and cranberry growing. 

Twelve cities in the State have 50,000 or more inhabitants, five 
having populations of 100,000 or more. In 1910 three-fourths of the 
population of the State lived in cities and towns having a popula- 
tion of over 10,000.* 

Boston is not only the capital and metropolis of the State but 
also the commercial center of New England. Its population of 
670,585 in. 1910 was estimated to have increased to 736,461 in 

• U. 8. Bart«n o( tbr Ceama : BUtlatlcal Atlaa o( Uk Cntted SMtei. WublnKton. 1DI4, 
P. Hi. 

■BitlmBted u for Jul; 1, 1914, on tiM baala «I the popnlstloD. Apr. IB. 1910,  Klven 
b7 tlie V. B. Cennii, and tlie popalatlon, Apr, 1, 1015, as glvcD b; the Ukuachuwtts state 
ecDiua. BeTeDt;-thlrd Aooual Report on Blrthi, Uaralag«s, and Dpaths for the Year 1S14. 
BoatOD. 1916. P. 8. 

*ThlrtMnth C«n*aa of the United MImtm, 1910: VoL II, P<wulatlaD, p. 6S6; Vol. IX, 
Haoutactam, p. 469. 
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1911.' A number of neigbboriog towns and cities are to a con- 
siderable degree suburban to Boston. Thirty-nine of these towns 
and cities, together with Boston, belong either to the Metropolitan 
Water District or to the Abtropolitan Parks District.' The " metro- 
politan district " subsequently referred to in this report comprises 
tiie cities and towns included in one or both of the metropolitan 
districts named above. The population of this metropolitan district 
was 1,429,247 in 1910, and was estimated to be 1,569,171 in 1911. 

In 1910, 32.8 per cent of the population of the State were native 
whites of native parentage; 34.8 per cent were native Whites of for- 
eign or mixed parentage; 31.2 per cent were foreign-born white; 1.1 
per cent were Negroes, and 0.1 per cent were Chinese. Of the for- 
eign-bom white population, 28.1 per cent were bom in Canada; 21.2 
per cent in Ireland; 11.2 per cent in Kussia; and ^.5 per cent in 
other countries.' 

In Boston, 23.5 per cent of the population were, in 1910, native 
whites of native parentage; 38.3 per cent native whites of foreign 
or mixed parentage, 35.9 per cent foreign-bom whites; and 2 per 
cent, Negroes. Of the foreign-bom-white population, 20.9 per cent 
were born in Canada; 27.4 per cent in Ireland; 17.4 per cent in 
Russia ; 13 per cent in Italy ; and 21.3 per cent in oth^r countries.* 

The female population of Massachusetts between the ages of 15 
and 44 years, inclusive, was 871,230 in 1910. Of this population, 47.1 
per cent were single, 49.8 per cent were married, and 3,1 per cent were 
widowed or divorced. The total number of single, widowed, and di- 
vorced women of the ages specified was 487,040." 

In Boston, the total female population between the ages of 15 
and 44 years numbered 181,823 in 1910. The percentage of single 
women was 49 — somewhat higher than for the State as a whole. 
Married women comprised 47 per cent of the Boston women 15 to 
44 years of age, and widowed or divorced women 4 per cent. The 
total number of single, widowed, and divorced women between the 
age-i of 15 and 44 years, inclusive, was 96,378.'° 

 RstlmntFil SB tor JdI; 1, 1614. od tbp haslN oC tbo popnlntlOD, Apr. IR, 191<1, Rx kItpd hy 
tbp U. S. Censun, and tbi> popnlitloa, Apr. 1, I9ID, as given bj tbp ManachiupUii Stnt? 
ixman. S«TeDty-tblrd Annual Report on Dlrlbs, MarrlaeM, BDil Dcatba for the Year 1614. 
BOBtoQ. 1916. P. 8. 

"The Commonwealth of MHiiH)irliiiH(>liR : 1915. Aneumenta (or Interrsl. Sinking Vundn. 
StTlal SoaiK, anil Maliitenanc- o( tlie Metropolitan Diatrlcta. Boaton. ISir.. Pp, 7. 14-lS. 
In 191S. M a ptirt of Ihr gi'ni'ral reorRanliation of the exemtlre na<l aitmlnlatratlTE 
funetlona of the Cominunwpalth, the melropolltan park rommladion and Ibe mPlropolttan 
water and leweraEe board wcrp aboUabed and their functlona trapaffrreil to the mctro- 
poliUu dlKtrlcl i-uninilw<1nD. AotK 1916. ih. 3G0, Kec 123. 

'Thtrteenth CenmiH of tb« Unltnl Stales, 1910: Vol. II, ropulatlon, pp. 8Q3-R(i5. 

' Ibid., pp. 8H0. 808. 

•Ibid., p. 807. 

« Ibid., p. 871. 
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and the revision of 1794, instead of making the acquirement of settle- 
ment easier, made it a. matter of very great difficulty. The present 
law is based on the law of 1794,'° though the severity of its provisions 
have been somewhat modified. During most of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the law provided that a settlement once gained was not defeated 
by the subsequent acquirement of a settlement outside the Common- 
wealth. A person removing outside the Commonwealth always re- 
tained his settlement and passed it on to his children and his children's 
children. As a consequence, needy persons outside the State who 
could claim settlement, even through a remote ancestor, were often 
sent to Massachusetts for relief." 

The present law provides that five consecutive years' residence in a 
city or town is necessary to acquire a settlement. Settlement con 
not be acquired or in process of acquirement while a person is receiv- 
ing relief as a pauper from the State or from a city or town unless 
the cost thereof is repaid within two years after its receipt. A mar- 
ried woman acquires the settlement of her husband if he has any 
within the State; otherwise she retains her own. Children of legiti- 
mate birth have the settlement of their father if he has any within 
the State ; otherwise tliey have the settlement of their mother if she 
has any, and if the father dies they have the settlement of theii 
mother: Children of illegitimate birth have the settlement of their 
mother if she has any within the Commonwealth. Five consecutive 
years' absence from a town or city terminates settlement therein. 
Residence in a public institution within the Commonwealth is not to 
be counted in computing the time either for acquiring or losing a 
settlement, except as included above in connection with relief as b 
pauper and failure to make reimbursement." 

With the increasing severity of settlement laws many persons in 
need of relief could not claim it from the city or town in which they 
were living. In 1789 a law was passed providing for the reimburse- 
ment by the State of cities and towns for expenses incurred in the 
care of persons without settlement." The administration of relief 
was left in the hands of the towns, which drew heavily upon the 
treasury of the Commonwealth. In IS'A the State LK>ard of in- 
spectors in regard to alien passengers and State paupers was created. 
One of its chief duties was the examination of claims brought 
against the Commonwealth by towns for the support of State pau- 
pers.** In 1863 the legislature created a more effective central 

■*Acl» 1784 fh. 34. 

» CnmmiacK, John: 
the American Ki'onomli 

" R. L. 1>D2 ch. 80 ; A 

<* CammEiigs, Jolin : 
the American Ei'udupiIc 



■n>ld.. p. 617.- 



r I^WH of MaXBacbaHltx aad Niw York." PubllpallnDH of 

lEatlon. Vo[. X (July, 18»5), pp. 506 B12. 
II ch. SfiS, 1913 ch. 2««, 19U ch. nS. 

r Liiw!< of MaBucbuspttii anJ N''H Tork." rubllotlODH ol 
I, Vol. X (July, 1896), p. 513.— AvtB 1789 cb. 30. 
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board — the board of State charities.*' This board was directed to 
"investigate and supervise the whole system of piiblic and correc- 
tional institutions of the Commonwealth." In 1879 the State board 
of health, the board of State charities, and the subordinate boards of 
trustees and inspectors of the several State institutions were abol- 
ished and in their place was created a consolidated board of health, 
lunacy, and charity." In 1886 a separate board of health was estab- 
lished.** In 1898 the State board of lunacy and charity was reor- 
ganized into two boards, the State board of insanity and the State 
board of charity.** In 1908 a division of State adult poor and a 
division of State minor wards were established within the Stat« 
board of charity.'* 

By legislative act of 1919 the executive and administrative func- 
tions of the Commonwealth have been reorganized into 20 depart- 
ments. The department of public welfare takes over the functions 
of the State board of charity, and has three divisions — aid and relief, 
child guardianship, and juvenile training. The division of aid and 
relief includes the functions of the division of State adult poor of the 
State board of charity, and the division of child guardianship in- 
cludes the functions of the division of State minor wards. The 
division of juvenile training consists of the board of trustees of the 
Massachusetts Training Schools — institutions for juvenile delin- 



Care of dependent chSdren. — In colonial days the selectmen of the 
town and later a special board of overseers of the poor provided for 
dependent children by binding them out as apprentices. Stubborn 
children were committed to county houses of correction. Later, 
town workhouses were established to which indigent persons were 
committed.*' 

By 1832 there were three institutions owned and maintained by 
the State — a prison, a hospital, and an insane asylum. Several 
private hospitals and asylums received State aid. In 1847 the Brst 
State reformatory for juveniles in this country was established in 
Massachusetts.'* In 1848 a State appropriation was made for the 
education of a limited number of feeble-minded children,"* and three 
years later the first State institution in America for the care of this 
class of children was established."* In 1854 the establishment of the 



»• AclB 1888 ch. 433. 

> R. L. 1D02 ch. 84 tec. f : Aeti ISOB cb. 6S8. 

" Acta 1B19 ch. 850 sece. 87-96. 

[, John :  Poor Laws of MaaBBchDiietlH and New York." PubltcafloDS of 
Q Economic AnocUdon, Vol X <JilIr, ISBD), pp. GOS-Sffil. 
■AclB 1817 ch. les. 
•BeaolTM 184S ch. 65. 
••B«n>lvea 18S1 eta. 44. 
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first separate reformatory for girls in the United States was author- 
ized by law.** Massachusetts was beginning to classify children in 
need of public support, and separate provision for the delinquent 
and the feeble-minded came before the needs of the destitute and 
neglected were recognized. 

One of the first acts of the board of State charities was to transfer 
children from two of the State almshouses to the third almshouse at 
Monson. These State almshouses Had been established in 1852,** 
and half their inmates were children. In 1866 the institution at 
Monson was designated the State Primary School for Dependent and 
Neglected Children, though it Was also used as an almshouse until 
1872.** This school was the first State institution for dependent 
children in the country. Children were kept in the institution for 
longer or shorter periods and were then placed out in families, free 
of expense to the State. Children under 3 years of age were not ad- 
mitted. 

From the first, the board of State charities had recommended care 
of children outside institutions. It engaged an agent to supervise 
children placed out from State institutions, and three years later — 
in 1869 — a State visiting agency was established, reporting to the 
board." The duties of this agency were : To visit all children placed 
out from Stat« institutions; to visit and report upon the homes of 
applicants for children; to attend trials of juvenile offenders, investi- 
gate the circumstances, and advise whether the chililmn slinuld be 
committed to a reform school or to the custody of the hoard of State 
charities, to be placed by it with their parents or in other families 
or temporarily in the State primary school. Children could be trans- 
ferred from the custody of the board to tlic reform schools. By 
these means, flexibility in dealing with individual children and treat- 
ment according to their development and needs were made possible. 

Meanwhile, in 1867, the MasKaclmsetts Infant Asylum was incor- 
porated, where public officials Jind iigcntH could place infants. The 
institution was supported by public funds and private suljscriptions, 
and it inaugurated a sj-stem of l>oarding out In 1880 the boarding 
out of children fnim the State primary school was authorized.*' 
The yen'" previous the legislature instnicted overseers of the poor to 
place children over 4 years of age in respectable families, and de- 
clared it to l)e unlawful to detain such children in almshouses if pos- 
sible to care for them in families without inordinate expense." The 
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r State visiting agency was aboliahed *^ and its duties were assigned to 

I the State Iroard, which was given general supervision over all the 

' State charitable institutions, the hospitals for the insane, and the 

reform schools. In 1S82 provision was made for the commitment of 

neglected children to the custody of the State board,** and the board 

was authorized to place children in families directly without pasa- 

, ing them tiirough the State primary school. From time to time laws 

' were enacted extending the classes of children committed to the 

I board's custody. ^Vith the development of the boarding-out and 
placing-out systems it was found possible to decrease the numbers of 
children in the primary school, and in 1895 this institution woe 
' closed.^' Since that time the State has cared for its dependent and 
neglected children wholly in private families. In IWO the State 
board of charity was authorized to provide for dependent children, 
without regard to settlement, at the request of parents, guardians, or 

(overseers of the poor.'" 
The city of Boston began a system of special provision for destitute 
and neglecteil children in 187T. Previous to that time they had lieen 
csFsd for at the house of industry (city almshouse and workhouse). 
Ill that year the boys were removed to the Rosbury almshouse, which 
 became the Marcella Street Children's Home, In IK^l the girls were 
I removed to a building near this home, which was thereafter included 
[ B8 part of the Marcella Street institution. In 1897 the children were 
placed imder a separate board of trustees. The city began in 1889 
to board out the ylHln;^^r children, especiully the infanta, and agents 
were eiuployed for finding free homes. Nine years later the Marcella 
Street home ia as abandoned altogether, all the children being placed 
out in families." 

In the other cities and towns of Massachusetts, dependent children 
are under the care of the overseers of the poor iind are eitlier kept 
in almshouses, placed in bnanliug or free homes, or boarded in insti- 
tutions. A child can not legally be kept in an almshouse longer than 
two months unless he is muler 2 years of age, under 3 years of age 
if with his mother, or " unless he is a State pauper, an idiot, or other- 
wise so defective in body or mind as to make his retention in an alms- 
house desirable."" Children supported by cities and towns must be 
visited at least once a year by agents of the State board of charity. 
Overseers of the poor turn over large numbers of their cases to the 
care of the State board, reimbursing the State for the expense 
involved. 



"ActB IRTB rb. 281. 
"Airtn I8B2 ch. 181. 
■ArtH ISan ch. 428. 

MR. L. 1B02 ch. 83 Bcc. 3a; Acts 1600 cb. SOT. 
« Folks, Hotner : The Cure oT Dpatltate, NeglwtMl m 
1911. Pp. 154-168. 
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The care of delinquent children. — ^The development of State pro- 
vision for (ielinquent children has already been touched upon. In 
1847 the Lyman School for Boys was estnblished, to which boys 
under 16 years of age could be committed and retained until the age 
of 21.*' The present law provides for the commitment of boys under 
15 to this institution. In 1854 the establishment of the Industrial 
School for Girls was authorized, to which girls over 7 and under 16 
could be committed and retained until 18." Subsequent changes in 
the age limits have brought the law to its present form, in which 
girls under 17 may be committed and retained until 21. In 1869 the 
State visiting agency began the practice of having a representativs 
at all trials of juveniles and advising as to what disposition should 
be made. Later, representatives of the State board were present at 
the trials. In 1870 jurisdiction was vested in the probate courts to 
try all children under 16 years of age for all offenses except those 
punishable by imprisonment for life.'* Four years later a law was 
passed providing that :*' " Police, district, and municipal courts shall 
try juvenile offenders separate and apart from the trial of other 
criminal cases at suitable times which shall be designated therefor 
by said courts and shall be called thd session for juvenile offenders 
for which a separate docket and record shall l>e kept." This was the 
forerunner of modem juvenile court legislation. In 1879 a single 
board, known as the trustees of the State primary and reform schools, 
was given charge of the institutions for delinquent children and of 
the State primary school." The girls' parole department was estab- 
lished in 1900 in connection with the Industrial School for Crirls, 
and a similar department for boys had been created previously. The 
Industrial School for Boys was established in 1908," receiving boys 
between the ages of 15 and 17 years, inclusive. Subsequently the 
board of trustees, created in 1879, and later changed to the trustees 
of the Lyman and Industrial Schools, was combined with the trustees 
of the new Industrial School for Boys to form the trustees of the 
Massachusetts Training Schools." This board constitutes the divi- 
sion of juvenile training of the new department of public welfare, 
established by legislative act of 1919. 

The Boston House of Reformation for Juvenile Offenders was the 
second juvenile reformatory in the United States and was establiriied 
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In 1860 the girls were removed to a separat* biiikling. 
and in 1SH9 the department for girls was closed and tlie girls were 
sent to the State industrial school. In IfiiT the parental (or truant) 
school was differentiated from the house of reformation. Later the 
house of reformation became the Suffolk School for Boys of the City 
of Boston. During 1914 the parental school was closed." 

An exception to the general tendency toward State provision is 
the existence of five county training schools, maintained by seven 
counties, to which juvenile offenders may be committed. The 
Boston parental school, closed in 1914, was also classified as a county 
training school. The State board of charity in its annual report for 
1914 pointed out that this ^'stero was "not in accord with the Iwst 
accepted methods in the care and protection of children, in spite of 
the efforts of loyal and efficient superintendents to atiapt it to their 
problem." " 

Provision for the feehle-mtnded, — The first State institution in the 
country for the care of the feeble-minded, established in Massachu- 
etta in 1851," was called the Massachusetts School for Idiotic and 
Feeble-Minded Youth. Later the name was changed to the Massa- 
chusetts School for the Feeble-Mindcd."* In 1898 a farm was pur- 
chased to be used in connection with the school for the feeble-minded 
for the employment of adults. This farm became the present 
Templeton Colony, In 1907 a second State institution for the feeble- 
minded was established, and in 1915 an appropriation was made for 
a third institution not yet completed. 

In the development of care for the dependent, delinquent, and de- 
fective, Massachusetts has taken the lead among American States. 
Most significant in this development have been the increasing dif- 
ferentiation and classification of those requiring care, together with 
the tendency toward centralization under State control of provision 
for these classes, and the use of the family home instead of the in- 
stitution as a means of providing for dependent, neglected, and cer- 
tain classes of delinquent children. 

Present methods of care. — At the time this study was made the 
State of ilassachusetts provided for dependent and neglected chil- 
dren through the division of State minor wards of the State board 
of charity, placing them in boarding or free homes; for juvenile 
delinquents through the division of State minor wards and the 
three State training schools with their parole departments; and for 
mentally defective children in the two State institutions for the 
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feeble-minded. Howerer, the accommodations for the care of the 
mentally defective were far from adequate, and many remained in 
the commtinjty, often constituting serious problems to public and 
private agencies designed for the care of other classes. In addition 
to providing for the classes above mentioned, the State also main- 
tained or partly supported institutions for blind, crippled and de- 
formed, and epileptic children, State sanatoria for the tuberculous, 
and State hospitals for the insane. 

The reorganization act of 1919, by which the executive and ad- 
ministrative functions of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts wen 
organized into 20 departments, established two departments of in- 
terest in connection with this study — the department of public wel- 
fare and the department of mental diseases. The department of 
public welfare is the successor to the State board of charity and has 
three divisions — the division of aid and relief, which performs the 
functions of the former division of State adult poor; the division of 
child guardianship, which takes over the work of the division of 
State minor wards; and the division of juvenile traiiiiiig, which con- 
sists of the board of trustees of the Massinliusctts Training Schools 
as organized prior to the passage of the act. The department of 
mental diseases consists of the Massachiisi'tts Coinniission on Mental 
Diseases as organized under Hn net pnssi'd in V.HQ. This commission 
was the successor to the Massachusetts Shito Hoard of Insanity, under 
whose supervision were the State hospitals for the insane and the 
State institutions for the fceblc-mimlod." 

Alongside the public agencies many private agencies exist for the 
care and protection of cIiildnMi and are performing valuable func- 
tions, both as a stimuhis to the public agencies and as a means of 
working out advanced methods of dealing with special types of prob- 
lems. The private agencies hiive utilized the family-home system 
of caring for their wards to almost as great an extent as the State, 
placing the ohiMrcn under supervision in boarding or free homes. 
All private cliaritnble ix>rporations must report to the State board 
of charity, whiih also exercises supervision over children under 3 
years of age placed in family homes. More detailed descriptions 
of the work of public and private agencies in Boston and in the State 
of Massachusetts are given in later sections of this report. 

Sources of information and method of analysis. 

In the early days of philanthropic effort it was deemed neither 
necessary nor desirable to keep full records of the circumstances of 
the indivi<hial or family receiving assistance and of the amount and 
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kind of work done in their behalf. Even now some agencies and 
institutions hiive not progressed beyond this sta^e. But with the 
realization of the need for adequate social infnriuation as prerequisite 
to efficient treatment of the problems presented, social agencies have 
come to see the value of the systematic recording of the histories of 
their cases. There is still much to be desired in the way of complete- 
ness of information obtained and methods of entering social data. 
It is generally agreed that the purpose of record keeping is to help 
the agency to perform its functions with regard to the individuals 
and ftimilies under its care, and to preserve the data obtained in the 
course of its work for analysis and interpretation which will lead 
to general measures for social improvement. It is this latter func- 
tion of record keeping with which this rep<»rt is miiinly concerned. 
The prime motive in this study was the belief that a wealth of ma- 
terial lies buried in the records of social agencies and institutions 
which, with little effort, can be made avaihiblc, and that the subject 
of illegitimacy is a field in which this method of research is par- 
ticularly desirable because of the difficulties involved in getting first- 
hand information from the individuals concerned. 

That there are serious difliculties involved in a study bused on 
existing records of agencies and institutions is acknowledged. The 
greatest ol>stacle is the lack of completeness and uniformity in case 
records. One of the reasons for the selection of the city of Boston 
and the State of Massachusetts for the field of this inquiry was the 
comparative excellence of the records of social agencies. But the 
liigh standards of record keeping maintained by some agencies were 
not common to all, nor was there general agreement as to the mini- 
mum information which should be obtainet! in the preliminary in- 
vestigations or as to the method of measuring progress and results ob- 
tained after the cases bad been definitely assumed. The statistical 
analyses presented in this study are therefore qualified by the failure 
to obtain reports as to every item for all the cases included, and the 
j>ossibility that the cases for which reports were obtained were not 
entirely representative of the whole group. 

It must also be borne in mind that, except for those portions dealing 
with vital statistics, this study is not representative of the whole 
problem involved in illegitimate birth, but only of that portion of 
the problem — the most serious from the point of view of the child 
and also from that of the burden to the community — with which 
social agencies coD;ie in contact. But it is believed that the data here 
presented are sufficiently representative to form a basis for general 
conclusions of value and to furnish a foundation for further studies 
of special phases of the problem. 
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The advantages of a study based on existing records are particu- 
larly great in a consideration of illegitimacy. They may be sum- 
marized as follows : 

1. It is not necessary to repeat the delicate and often painful 

interviews which have already been held by representatives 
of the agencies and institutions, who make the investiga- 
tions only for the sake of the service they can render tiie 
family. 

2. Much information in regard to family history can not be 

obtained by means of a visit to the family alone. Such data 
have in many instances been secured by social agendee 
through many interviews and consultations. 
8. Saving of time and expense in the field work required for the 
investigation. 
The study covered the year 1914. This was the last year during 
which normal conditions prevailed, the succeeding years brinping 
chanfjPH due to the war — the cessation of immigration, for instance. 

The material for the inquiry was secured from records of births 
and deaths, from court records, and from records of public and 
private agencies and institutions — State and city. Vital statistics 
gave the data for the first part of the chapter on the infant bom out 
of wedlock, and the chapter on illegitimate births in Massachusetts. 
The former chapter centers in infiuitK born out of wedlock in Boston 
during the year 1914, the vital statistics data being supplemented by 
information secured from the records of social agencies and from 
court records. The aim was to determine the illegitimate birth rate, 
the infant mortality among children l)<»m out of wedlock as com- 
pared with that among children of legitimate birth, the proportion 
of infants of illegitimate birth coming to the attention of social 
agencies during the first year of life, and something of the histories 
of those infants who were more or less dependent upon public or pri- 
vate agencies. 

The chapter entitled "Children of Illegitimate Birth under the 
Care of Social -Vgencie-s"' — the second chapter of Section I, The 
Problem in B<»ston — was based on material obtained from 37 public 
and private agencies nnd institutions. These agencies included the 
State chihl-caring agency: the public and private child-caring and 
chihl-protectivc agencies of Boston; the State and city infirmaries; 
maternity homes, health agencies, and hospitals in Boston ; the 
Boston legal aid society; the Boston juvenile court; two State in- 
stitutions for juvenile delinquents and the reformatory for women; 
the State institutions for the feeble-minded; and a State Jiospital, 
lociited in Boston, for the first care and observation of mental 
jiaticnts. The State agencies and institutions were included in this 
chapter only so far as they cared for children whg^ residencQ was 
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Kostoii at the time of application or commitnient. Practically all the 
social apencies and institutions in Boston whose work touched the 
problem ol' iliefritimacy wcrt- included, except the agencies for family 
relief and rehabilitation — such as the associated charities and the 
ovei"seers of the poor — whose work dealt only incidentally with chil- 
dren born out of wedlock. The aim of this part of the study was 
to determine the proportion the care of children born out of wed- 
lock Itore to the total work of the apencies studied, and to secure 
data in refniril to these children which would show how long they 
had been carwl for, why tliey had come to the attention of the 
agencies, their circumstances at the time of application for care, 
where tliey were living at the end of the period, their physical and 
mental condition and characteristics, and something of the histories 
of the mothers and their families and of the fathers. The age limit 
for inclusion whs 21 years. 

The third chapter of thy analysis of the problem in Boston is a 
summary of the Massachusetts law for the support of children bom 
out of wedlock and of the administration of the law in the Boston 
courts. The latter was based on a study of all court cases in Boston 
initiated in 1914 under the act of 1813, the material having been 
obtained from court and probation records. 

Section II, The Problem in tlie State, deals principally with 
children of illegitimate birth under the cai'e of Slate institutions 
and agencies caring for dependent, neglected, delinquent, and defec- 
tive children. The points covered are very similar to those included 
in the chapter of the Boston section on children imder the care of 
sof-'ial agencies. The chapter on children under the care of the State 
board of charity inchides studies of children cared for by the division 
of State minor wards during the year, of infants reported to the 
board as being cared for apart from their relatives, and of mothers 
and children at the State inftnnary given care by the social service 
committee of the board. Adoption records of the probate courts of 
four counties furnished the material for the chapter on the adop- 
tion of children bom out of wedlock. Infant mortality studies made 
by the children's bureau in two Massachusetts Hties."" and a brief 
field sur\-ey of a sencoast rural section made possible the compara- 
tive material in the last chapter of tlie report. Detailed descrip- 
tions of the methods used in analyzing and presenting the data are 
given in each section. 

In order to call attention to the most significant findings of the 
study and to bring together from the dilTerent sections of the re- 
port the facts (hat bear on the same topics, a somewhat detailed 
summary of the whole report is presented as a part of this intro- 
ductory chapter. 



SUMMARY OP PINDIN05. 
Prevalence of birth out of wedlock. 

The information secured in this study indicates that in the city vl 
Boston about 1 in every '23 lire births is illegitimate, and that fat 
the whole State the proportion is about 1 in 44. During the fin 
years 1910 to 1914 the number of live births registered as illegitimati 
in Boston ranged from 670 to 867, representing from 3.8 per cent tt 
4.6 per cent of the total live births in each year; the number of Uw 
births registered as illegitimate per 1,000 single, widowed, and 
divorced women 15 to 44 years of age ranged from 6.9 to 8.7. In tht 
State as a whole in 1914 the number of births registered as illegiti- 
mate was 2,108, or 2.3 per cent of the total live births. The rate per 
1,000 single, widowed, and divorced women of childbearing age b 
the State was 4.5. The higher rate for Boston is accounted fbt 
largely by the fact that a considerable number of nonresident mothers 
come to the metropolis to secure maternity care. More than two- 
fifths of the mothers of infants bom in Boston resided elsewhen. 
Comparison of statistics for communities of various populations 
the State indicated that the problem in rural areas and amsU towu 
is practically as great as in all cities save the largest. 

The year 1914 was selected for intensive study. During this year 
there were in Boston 752 lire births registered as illegitimate »»*J 
96 others registered as legitimate, but^ as a result of checking throng 
agency and court records, found to be illegitimate. Hence, the totel 
number known to be illegitimate was 847, or 4.4 per cent of all liw 
births in the city, and since there were seven pairs of twins tbi 
number of mothers was 840. 

Number of children bom out of wedlock included in the study. 

In addition to the 847 infants bom out of wedlock in Boston duriif 
the year 1914,^ the numbers of children dealt with in the various parti 
of the inquiry are as stated below. 

C'hMdren under care of Boston agencies, — In this summary the term 
"children under rare of Boston agencies" must be understood to 
refer to children under care of Boston public and private ageocia^ 
and also to children under care of State agencies whose residence WM 

< InrnrniHtlOn anplyicd In Sec. I. eta. 1, 
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Boston at tbc time of application or cominitment. Tiicluded in this 
{Troup are tlie cliildren who received temimrary or prolonged care 
from Boston agencies whose work inclnded the care of (rhildreu born 
out of wedlock, and children under the temporary or prolonged cnre 
of the State board of charity or of State institutions for delinquents 
or mental defectives, if Boston was their residence at the time of ap- 
])lication for care or at commitment. During the year 1914 a total 
of 2,863 children born out of wedlock were under the care of Boston 
agencies as defined above. The records of 2,178 of these children 
contained more or less complete social information, and a large part 
of the analysis relates to them. Howei-er, in certain instances the 
data relate to larger or smaller numbers, according to the varying 
degrees of completeness of information, 

rhiMren un/ier care of the divigi/m of State min-or wards. — A total 
of 7,526 children were under the temporary or prolonged care of the 
division of State minor wards of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Charity during the year covered by the study, of whom 1,721 were 
of illegitimate birth. The greater part of chapter 2, Section II, is 
concerned with their histories. In addition, a comparative study was 
made of the histories of 1,717 children of legitimate birth and 606 
children of illegitimate birth under care of the division during the 
year whose case records were numbered from 1 to 2000 ' — a method 
of selection which may fairly be assumed to give unbiased results. 

CkiJdren under cnre of Stfite tTiefitvtiojis for delinquents. — A total 
of 109 children under 21 years of age known to have been born out of 
wedlock were, during the year covered by the study, under the care 
of tlie tliree State training schools and their parole departments and 
of the reformatory for women. These children had been committed 
as delinf|nents. In addition 8(1 infants or young children of illegiti- 
mate birth were under care with their mothers, who had been com- 
mitted as delinquents. Chapter 4 of Section II of the report deals 
with the children under care of these institutions. 

Children under care, of State wfiti-tutio^j! for th-e feeMe-minded 
or awaiting adTiussion. — Seventy-three children under 21 years of 
age, bom out of wedlock, were under care of the two State institu- 
tions for the feeble-minded during the year. Sixty-seven children 
of illegitimate birth under 21 years of age were awaiting admission 
to these institutions. The facts secured relative to these children 
are given in Section IT. chapter 5. 

Other children incJmded in the dtttdij. — As part of the chapter 
dealing with children under the superviKion of the State board of 
charity, there is included a discussion of 1,996 children under 2 

•Ttiv eauf- records are AM I17 ramlUcH. and the name DDinber U glvea to all memben 
of ttie tnmUj under care. Man; at tlic cHSiw In tbe I ii> SOW Ktoap were uut irurreaC 
In 1914. thp oblldren bavlDi; Uri-n dlxtbArgeO from care bcforv tbal dale. 
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years of age reported hs cared for apart from their relatives ii 
family homes. Of these children, 995 were bom out of wedlo^ 
The same chapter also inclndes a discussion of 211 children of illegiti- 
mate birth under the supervision of the social service committee of 
the State board of charity. This comniittee makes inveeti^ratitHB 
and gives after care to women and children at the State iufirmary. 

The chapter on the adoption of children born out of wedlock' 
covers the adoption records of four couDties. During 1914 theie 
were 441 adoption cases before the courts of these counties, of which 
204 involved children known to have lieen bom out of wedlock. 

The third chapter of Section I is concerned with legal action fof 
the support of children bom out of wedlock. In 1914 a total of SM 
cases were initiated in the Boston courts. These cases involved 
alleged fathers and 263 children. 

The study of the seacoast rural section included 121 children bom 
out of wedlock during a 10-year period. 

The background of illegitimacy. 

The possibilities of a child's development and the kind of care and 
protection needed are largely determined bv tlie physical and mental 
condition and the character of the parents and their families, and by 
their economic and social status. The study revealed a large propor- 
tion of cases in whicli cliihlren deprived by the circumstances of their 
birtli of the advantages of normal homes and parental care carried 
the additional burden of u heritage in which tliere was physical 
weakness or disease, mental subnormality or abnormality, or moral 
instability. < 

Ages of parents. — The youth of the parents was an outstanding 
feature in many cases. Of the 792 mothers of infants bom out of 
wedlock in Hoston during the year covered by the study, whose ages 
were reported, 2 jier cent were under 16 years of age — tlie age of con- 
sent in Massachusetts : a total of 13 per cent were under 18 years of 
age, and 43 iwr cent were under the age of 21. Of the 2S'> fathers 
whose ages were reported, 21 per cent were less than 21 years of age, 
4 per cent being under the age of IK Thu mothers of 11 per cent 
of the children under the care of Boston agencies whose histories gave 
information on this point were under the age of 18 nhen their 
children were born ; the mothers of 37 per cent wore under 21 years 
of age. The fathers of 17 per cent of tlie SJ'9 chihlren undt*r care of 
Boston agencies whose records gave this iDfornmtion were under the 
age of legal majority. 

Physical condition of mother. — For 473 of the 84<) inotbers of in- 
fants lx»m out of wedlock during the year, the infomiation was 

» 8w. n Ph. s. 
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Thirteen per cent of the mothers of infants bom out of wedlock H 
durinjr the year were known to l>e below normal mentally, 5 i>er cent H 
having been diagnosed feeble- mindetL For each of the three groups H 
of children under agency care the percentage of children whose H 
mothers were below normal was very nearly the same — 17 per cent H 
for children nnder care of Boston agencies, 18 per c«nt for those H 
under tlie iiire of tlie division of State minor wards, and 19 per cent 1 
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for the children under care of a selected group of private child-caring 
a^ncies iu Boston. The percentage whose mothers bad been diag- 
nosed feeble-minded ranged from 5 to 7, being highest for children 
under care of the division of State minor wards and lowest for 
children under care of the selected group of private agencies. 

The fathers of 16 of the 2,178 children under care of Boston agen- 
cies whose histories gave social information were reported below 
normal mentally. One or both maternal grandparents of 65 chil- 
dren — 3 per cent — were reported insane or mentally below normal. 
Considering together the mental condition of the parents and grand- 
parents, 19 per cent of the 2^78 children had a heritage in which 
there was known to be insanity, feeble-mindedness, or other subnor- 
mal or abnormal mental condition, or probable feeble-mindednees or 
subnormality. In Q per cent of the 2,178 cases there was definite 
feeble-mindedness or insanity in the family history. These percent- 
ages are understatements because of the large number of cases in 
which the information was incomplete. 

Character of parents and grandparentB. — The histories of the 
mothers, as given in the records of social agencies, contained informa- 
tion of varying degrees of completeness in regard to character. Ab- 
sence of information was assumed to mean that the mothers were 
of good character, aside from the sex irregularities connected with 
these cases of illegitimate maternity. The information secured in 
various parts of the study in regard to the character of the mother 
is summarized in Table II. 



Table U.— Character of mothert of chOdren bom out of toedtock, 
by various parts of the inquiry. 
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One-fourth of all the mothers of infants bom out of wedlock dur- 
ing one year were known to have been previously immoral, otherwise 
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delinquent, or of poor character. Considering only those for whom 
there were social records, more than two-fifths i-anie under this 
classification. 

Repeated violations of the moral code, serious alcoholigm, dis- 
honesty, or freneral worthlessness were reported in Ihe histories of 
the Diothers of 54 per cent of the children under care of Boston agen- 
cies, and also for t)ie motliers of the same per cent of the children 
under care of the division of State minor wards. 

The histories of 732 children under care of Boston agencies con- 
tained more or less social information ahout the father. Other im- 
morality besides that connected with the present case was reported 
in regard to the fathers of 43 per cent of these children. The fathers 
of 25 per cent were said to be alcoholic. In many instances the father 
was both alcoholic and immoral. In all, the fathers of fiC per cent 
of the 732 children were alcoholic, immoral, otherwise delinquent, or 
of poor character. This high percentage may be partly accounted 
for by the probability that the histories of fathers who had been 
repeatedly before the courts or who had other records of delinquency 
would be known to racial agencies to a greater extent than the his- 
tories of other fathers. 

Considering together the character of the mother, father, and 
maternal grandparents for the group of 2.178 children under care of 
Boston agencies, only 3S per cent of the children had parents and 
maternal grandpni-ents who wero of jrood character, so far us known. 
The mothers, fathers, or maternal grandparents of 62 per cent were 
alcoholic, immoral, otherwise delinquent, or of poor character. 
Infant welfare. 

Infant iiwrtality. — The most significant facts revealed by this 
study are those relating t*) the high mortality of infants born out of 
wedlock. No other data give so definite an index of the hardships 
and social injustice involved in illegitimate biiih. Not only does a 
high infant mortality rate mean n waste of infant life, but the condi- 
tions which result in high mortality also produce lowered vitality 
and impaired physique among the children who survive. 

Infants bom out of wedlock in Boston died at a rate three times 
as high as the rate for infants born in wedlock. The infant mortality 
rate in 1914, based on the number of births and of infant deaths in 
that year, was {),"i for children bom in wedlock and 2Nl for infants 
bom out of wedlock. In other words, the figures indicate that less 
than one-tenth of the infants bom in wedlock died before they had 
reached 1 year of age, while between one-fourth and one-third of the 
infants of illegitimate birth failed to survive the first year of life. 

The general infant mortality rate in Boston for the year lfll4 was 
103,1. The exclusion of births and deaths of infants bom out of wed- 
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lock reduces the infant mortality rate to 95, a reduction of 8 per cent. 
The importance of efforts to lower the mortality rate among infants 
born out of wedlock as a part of the general movement for the reduc- 
tion of infant mortality is, therefore, evident. 

The findings as to age at death indicated that the early separatioo 
of the mother and child was a very important factor in the high 
mortality among infants bom out of wedlock. The number of deaths 
under 1 month per 1,000 illegitimate births was twice as high as in 
the case of legitimate births. At 1 month the number of deaths per 
1,000 illegitimate births was nearly eight times as high, and at 2 
months nearly six times as high. Infant mortality statistics in Eng- 
land and Wales show somewhat the same tendency as that shown 
by the figures for Boston in regard to the relative difference between 
the number of infant deaths at various ages per 1,000 births among 
infants of illegitimate birth and among infants bom in wedlock. In 
both cases the difference was less for those under 1 month of age at 
death than for those dying in the months immediately following. In 
Boston the difference was greatest at 1 month, while in England and 
Wales the peak came at 2 months. 

According to cause of death, the relative difference between the 
mortality rate among infants bom out of wedlock and among infants 
of legitimate birth was greatest for the gastric and intestinal diseases, 
the rate among the former class being nearly six times that among 
children bom in wedlock. The diseases in this group are caused 
largely by improper feeding. The rate for diseases of early in- 
fancy among children bom out of wedlock was nearly three times as 
high as the corresponding rate for children of legitimate birth. 

Another and, for some reasons, a more satisfactory method of 
estimating infant mortality is the following through the first year 
of life of infants born during a given year, and determining how 
many died before reaching 1 year of age. On this basis the mor- 
tality among the infants bom out of wedlock in Boston in 1914 
was 251,6 deaths per 1,000 births. This rate is based only on regis- 
tered deaths, and is an understatement because many of the infants 
were lost sight of before they reached the age of 1 year. But the 
rate secured by this method was nearly two and a half times oa 
great as the general infant mortality rate (103.1) for the city in 
the same year. 

Of the 847 infants bom out of wedlock in Boston during the year 
209 were bom at one institution which cares for large numbers of 
infants, many of whom are separated from their mothers at an early 
age. Of these 209 infants 74 died ut the same institution before 
they h»d reached 1 year of age, and 14 were known to have diod 
elsewhere, death certificates having been found. Of tlie 638 infants 
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of illegitiniate birth born elsewhere in tlic city during the year 125 
were known to have died during the first year of life. It would, 
therefore, appear that 421 out of every 1,U(HJ children born out of 
wedlock at the institution die before they reach 1 year of age, 3M 
of them dying in the same institution in which they were born, 
while the infant mortality among infants bom out of wedlock else- 
where than at this institution is 196. Analyzing the figures accord- 
ing to cause of death, it would appear that of every 1,(100 infants 
bom out of wedlock at the institution 19G die from gastric and in- 
testinid causes during their first year of life, as compared with a rate 
of 42 among infante of illegitimate birth bom elsewhere in Boston; 
and that 120 of every 1,000 infants bom at the institution die from 
diseases of early infancy, as compared with 85 of every 1,000 bom 
elsewhere. 

Conditions aurroitndi'ng birth. — More tlian three-fourths of the 847 
infants born out of wedlock in Hoston during the year were bom in 
hospitals, maternity homes, or the public infirmary, although less 
than one-thiril of all tlie birth.s in the city during the year occurred 
in hospitals or other institutions. Of the infants born out of wed- 
lock, 4il per cent were born in hospitals, ^5 |>er cent in matomity 
homes. 3 ptr cent in tlie public infimiary, and 23 per cent in private 
homes. Hospitals, as a rule, gave care for only a short period fol- 
lowing birth, while the maternity homes and the public infiimary 
often gave care extending over several months* before and after the 
child's birth. Of mothers cared for at tlie mnlcrnity homes, the pro- 
portion whose residence was Boston was small. Almost three-fifths 
of all the mothers out of wedlock were resident in Boston, while leas 
than a third of tlie mothers cared for in maternity homes were Boston 
residents. Slightly more than half the mothers confined in hospitals 
resided in the city, 

One-tbirtl of the mothers of children bom out of wedlock in Boston 
during the year had received cure from child-caring agencies, ma- 
ternity homes, the public infirmary, or agencies of other types pre- 
vious to confinement. The child-caring agencies and agencies of 
other types secured medical care and advice for the mother, provided 
* her with a place where she could live during pregnancy, and arrangeU 
I for her care during confinement. In two-thirds of Uie matcmity- 
' home cases the mother had been cared for in the home a month or 
more previous to confinement. These institutions also made a proc- 
[ lice of keeping mother and child together for a considerable period 
following the child's birth. In three-fourths of the maternity-home 
vases the mother and child remained in the home n month or longer; 
in a third of the cases they remained two months or longer. 

The great advantage of prolonged care, which makes it possible 
for the mother to keep the child with her under proper conditions 
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and to breast-feed the baby, is indicated by the findinga* Twenty- 
seven per cent of the 847 infants bom out of wedlock in Boston were 
known to have died during the first year of life.' Of the 241 infants 
bom in maternity homes or in the public infirmary, 40, or 17 per cent, 
were known te have died ; of the 193 bom in private homes, 46, or 
24 per cent ; of the 201 bom in hospitals other than the large insti- 
tution previously mentioned, 50, or 25 per cent; of the 209 bom in 
that institution, 94, or 45 per cent, were known to have died during 
the first year of life. 

The care of the infant. — Prolonged care by the agencies studied 
was known to have been given 62 per cent of the children bom out 
of wedlock during the year. Child-caring or child-protective agen- 
cies cared for 35 per cent of the children bom during the year ; ma- 
ternity homes and the public infirmary cared for 31 per cent, 9 per 
cent also being under the care of child-caring or child-protective 
agencies during the year. Of the children not known to have died 
during the first year of life, 20 per cent were under prolonged care 
their entire first year. 

Of primary importance in the welfare of an infant is the care 
given him by his own mother, and one of the most serious handicaps 
to which children bom out of wedlock are frequently sabjected is 
the deprivation of a mother's care. Of the infants surviving, so 
far as known, at the age of 1 month, at least 30 per cent had already 
been separated from their mothers; and at the age of 3 months, at ' 
least 27 per cent bad been separated. These are understatements, 
for there were many cases for which no information was available. 
Evidence of the hazard to the child's life involved in early separa- 
tion from the mother is found in information concerning the care 
of infants of various ages. Of the children definitely known to be 
surviving at 3 months whose presence with or separation from the 
mother was reported, 47 per cent were being cared for away from 
their mothers, while 80 per cent of the infants who had died after 
reaching the age of 2 weeks but before the age of 3 months, and 
whose whereabouts previous to death was known, had been separated 
from their mothers. 

The poastbittties of parental care. 

The phyauml and mental condition and character of the parentM.—^ 
Conditions such as extreme youth, low mentality, and bad character, 
making it difficult to secure for the child care by bis own parents, 
have already I>een discnssed under the heading " The background of 

•Bw pp. 133-1 3ri. 
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illegitimacy." Thirteen jwr ceut of the mothers of infante bom out 
of wedlock in Boston {lurinp the year were under tlie age of If* ; the 
mothers of 11 per cent of the children under care of Boston ngencies 
whose histories gave information concerning age of motlier were 
under the ape of IS when their children were born. The assumption 
of tlie responsibility for the physical care of the child is often Iwyond 
the powers of these child mothers, even though provision is made for 
the support of the mother and child. In a considerable number of 
cases the father was a mere boy, incapable of contributing materially 
to the child's support. 

Almost one-fourth of the mothers of infants born out of wedlock 
whose histories were deemed sufficiently complete to warrant classi- 
fication as to physical condition were known to be physically de- 
fective or diseased or in poor physical comlition; the mothers of 
almost the same proportion of children under the care of Boston 
agencies were known to be in poor condition. One-eighth of the 
mothers <if infants born out of wedlock during the year were known 
to be below normal mentally: the mothers of more thiin one-sixth 
of the children under care of Boston agencies and the mothers of about 
the same proportion of children under the care of the division of 
State minor wards were reported mentally below normal. One- 
fourth of the mothers of infants born out of wedlock during the 
year ami the mothers of more than half the children uruler care of 
Boston agencies and also of those under care of the division of State 
minor wards were known to be immoral, otherwise delinquent, or of 
poor character. Information as to the character of the father wns 
obtained for about one-fourth of the children under the care of 
Boston agencies. The fathers of 66 per cent of these children were 
alcoholic, immoral, otherwise delinquent, or of poor I'baracter. Con- 
ditions such as these usually signify impaired earning capacity, lack 
of a feeling of responsibility for the welfare of the child, and general 
unfitness to give the child a proper home or provide adequate support. 

Chnl co7i4tt!on of mother and father. — Ninety-three per cent of the 
mothers of infants born out of wedlock during the year for whom this 
information was obtained were single; 2 per cent were married; and 
5 per cent were widowed, divorced, separated, deserting, or deserted. 
The mothers of 8S per cent of the children of illegitimat* birth under 
care of Boston agencie? whose histories gave civil condition were 
single; of 2 per cent, married; of 4 per cent, widowed: and of 9 per 
cent, divorced, separated, deserting, or deserted. It is evident that 
the problem of illegitimate maternity is by no means limited to un- 
married women, and that a consideraVde number of mothers out of 
wedlock also presumably have children of legitimate birth to irare 
for. The mothers of 251 children under care of Boston agencies 
whose histories gave social information — 12 per cent — were illegally 
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married to the fathers or h&d been living with the fathers as married 
prior to the time when the children were bom. 

Civil condition was reported for only 237 of the fathers of infants 
bom during the year. Twenty-one per cent of these fathera, or 6 per 
cent of the total 840, were married ; 9 per cent of those reported, or 8 
per cent of the total, were widowed, divorced, separated, deserting, or 
deserted. The fathers of about one-third of the children under care 
of Boston agencies whose histories gave civil condition were pre- 
sumably responsible for the support of a family, in addition to their 
obligations for the maintenance of their children of illegitimate birth. 
The significance of the proportion of cases in which the father prob- 
ably had family responsibilities is manifest in connection with his 
ability to contribute to the support of his child bom out of wedlock. 

Nine per cent of the mothers of infants bom out of wedlock dur- 
ing the year were known to have married within a year after the 
child's birth. Of the 73 known to have married, 31 married the 
fathers of the children, 24 married other men, and in 18 cases it was 
not reported whether or not the man was the father of the child. 

Economic status of mother and father. — The question of the occu- 
pation and earning capacity of the mother is of especial importance 
in connection with her ability to care for her child. In a large pro- 
portion of cases the motfier must depend upon her own resources or 
upon the assistance of social agencies in supporting herself and in 
caring for the child, and the number of occupations in which she 
can keep the child with her at her place of employment is limited. 
Her previous industrial experience is an important factor in plan- 
ning for lier future. The study revealed that a large proportion 
of mothers of infants bom out of wedlock during the year were gain- 
fully employed before their children were bom, 86 per cent of those 
whose occupations were reported being so employed. Considering 
only the mothers who were 16 to 20 years of age at the time their 
children were bom, 83 per cent were gainfully employed, as com- 
pared with 60 per cent of all women in Boston of the same age. 
Domestic service was the predominant occupation, 47 per cent of 
the mothers whose occupations were reported having been engaged 
in domestic or personal service, and 36 per cent of all reported having 
been employed at housework in private families. Considering only 
the mothers who were gainfully employed, 55 per cent were engaged 
in domestic and personal service, though only 25 per cent of all 
gainfully employed women in Boston in 1910 were in this occupa- 
tional group. The percentage employed in factories was also con- 
siderably higher among the mothers than among all gainfully em- 
ployed women in Boston — ^27 per cent as compared with 16 per cent 
The percentage of mothers who were classified as clerks and kindred 
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workers was lower than the percentage of all gainfully employed 
women so clnesifiefl — 11 per cent as compared with 26 per cent. 

At the time of application for the care of the children the mothers 
of 78 per cent of the children under care of Boston agencies whose 
histories jjave information in regard to occupation were gainfully 
employed. Of the children whose mothers were gainfully employed 
the mothers of 59 per cent were engaged in domestic or persona! 
service. In 38 per cent of the cases in which the mother was gain- 
fully employed, she was employed at housework. 

For 311 of the 840 fathers of infants bom during the year of the 
study, information in regard to occupation was obtained. Twelve 
per cent of these fathers were engaged in an independent business 
or profession : 36 per cent were clerks or kindred workers, or skilled 
workers in various industries; 46 per cent were semiskilled workers, 
laborers, or servants; 3 per cent were soldiers, sailors, or marines; 
3 per cent were not gainfully employed. The occupations of the 
fathers of 839 cliildren under care of Boston agencies were reported. 
, The distribution was very similar to that found among the fathers 
of infants born during the year. The information indicates that 
the father was a man of small income in the majority of cases. 

Contrihutiona of the father to the mipport of the chUd. — The obli- 
gation of the father to give at least a measure of support to his child 
bom out of wedlock has been recognized by the laws of most of the 
(Jnlted States. However, the period over which support is required 
and the maximum amounts frequently specified have in many cases 
b^n entirely inadequate. Even though the intent of the law is to 
require fairly ailequate provision, the difficulties of enforcement are 
very great, ITie reluctance of the mother to reveal the name of the 
father and to testify in open court, the absconding of the father to 
another State, the difficulty in securing evidence and in e.'rtablish- 
ing the facts, compromises out of court for inadequate sums — all 
these factors have made extremely difficult the establishing of pa- 
ternity and the enforcement of support. In an effort to provide a 
more satisfactory means of determining paternity and to establish 
a higher standard of support Massachusetts enacted a law which 
w«nt into effect in July, 1913, and which is commonly called the 
" illegitimate-children act." The provisions of this law are analyzed 
in Section I, chapter 3 of this report. The father is made liable 
for reasonable contributions to the support of the child during mi- 
nority and to this end is made subject to the procedure already 
established for the support of children bom in wedlock. 

As a part of this study an analysis was made of the administration 
of the law in (ho Boston courts during 1914 and 1915. The law had 
been in operation for a comparatively short period, and many defects 
of administration have undoubtedly been remedied since the time 
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covered by the study. In 1914, 250 cases were initiated in Bosba 
under the act; this was less than one-third of the number of chUdn 
born out of wedlock in Boston during the year. The cases were fol- 
lowed to the end of 1915. By that time less than half the casH 
initinted in 1914 had actually resulted in an arrangemfint for tbt 
support of the child, for confinement expenses, or for both} whidi 
could legally hold the man to his obligation; in a few other cam 
support was secured as an indirect result of court action. AltogeUm. 
only 52 per cent of the cases initiated resulted in provision for the 
child ; in but 7 per cent of the cases was the defendant dismissed u 
not guilty. The money collected did not as a rule come up to the 
standard for dependent children who are wards of the State. The 
marriage of the parents or the death of the child accounted for tml; 
a few of the small amounts. 

Information obtained through the secretary of the Masaachusetb 
Commission on Probation and from the probatioii department of 
the central municipiil court indicated that the administration of tbt 
act in 1919 differed little from that in the period covered by the Chil- 
dren's Bureau study. Fewer cases came before the courts in IDU 
than in 1914 — due, in part, it may be assumed, to war conditions. Ai 
analysis of dispositions of cases in the largest court showed littb 
variation from year to year in the proportion of cases resulting in an 
arrangement ordered or sanctioned by the court for the support oJ 
the child or for confinement expenses. Probation was more fre- 
quently used in the latter i>eriod than in the former, and marriagei 
were proportionately less frequent. 

Cases involving 99 of the 847 infants bom out of wedlock in Bob- 
ton were initiated in the Boston courts before the end of the first 
year of life. Agency records gave information in regard to 9 cuei 
in which court action for support had been brought in other placet. 
Hence, for 108 infants — 13 per cent — court action was known to 
have been initiated during the first year of the child's life. As t 
result of court action, some provision was arranged before the end 
of the cliild's first year of life for 60 of the 108 infants — 56 per cent 
These 60 children comprised only 7 per cent of all the infants bon 
during the year. The father of 1 of these 60 chihlren contributed 
nothing, the child having been adopted by someone else. Tbi 
fathers of 59 children not involved in court cases contributed some- 
thing to the support of the mother or the child during the child% 
first year of life. Considering together the cases in which contribo* 
tions were made by the father as a result of court action and tht 
ca.ses in which volimtary contributions were made without coort 
action, the fathers of 118 children — one-seventh of those born 
during the year — were known to have given more or less 
assistance, though in many cases the amounts were very 
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Undoubtedly the fathers of some of the infunts born durinp the year 
who did not come to the attention of social iifrencies coiitnbute<l to 
their support without court action. It ia impossible to say whether 
the number of fathers so contributing was large or small. 

The fathers of 67-i children under care of Boston agencies — not 
quite one-third of the 2,178 whose histories gave social informa- 
tion — were known to have aided in the support of the children or 
to have given the mother financial assistance. Often the amount 
of help was so small as to be practically negligible. In many in- 
stances in which the father aided in supporting the child the mother 
and father had been illegally living as married for a considerable 
period of time. The fathers of 241 children — 11 per cent of the 
2,178 for whom social information was obtained — had been involved 
in court cases for support. It must be borne in mind that the pres- 
ent law did not go into effect until the year before the period covered 
by the study. 

Mother's parenial. home and mode of Uvitig, — The character of the 
mother^s parental home is of significance in a consideration of the 
possibility of the mother's caring for the child. If the parents are 
able and willing to take the mother and child into their own home, 
or to give the mother financial assistance outside the home, the prob- 
lem of caring for the child is very much simplified. 

One or both parents of almost one-third of the 840 mothers of 
infants bom out of wedlock during the year were dead, not living 
in the United States, or were divorced or separated. Since this in- 
formation was known only for mothers who had come to the atten- 
tion of sociul agencies, this proportion is an understatement. Eight 
of the 840 mothers were themselves Jmown to be of illegitimate birth. 
One or both parents of one-eighth of the mothers were reported to 
be alcoholic, immoral, or otherwise of poor character. 

The mode of living previous to the birth of the child was known 
for 533 of the 840 mothers. Of these mothers, 3f> per cent were living 
in their parental homes, 5 per cent in homes of their own. 9 |>er cent 
with relatives or friends, 4 per cent were boarding, and 46 per cent 
were living in their places of employment. Only 81 per cent of the 
mothers under 18 years of age were living in homes from which they 
might expect assistance before the birth of the children or help in 
caring for their babies. Of the mothers under the age of 18 whose 
mode of living was reported, 16 per cent were living in their places 
of employment. 

The mothers of 15 per cent of the 2.178 children under care of 
Boston agencies whose histories gave social information had no 
parental homes, or none in this country, to which thoy might look 
for help. The mothers of 16 per cent lacked normal homes because 
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of the death of one parent or because the parents were divorced or 
separated, deserting, or deserted. One or both maternal grand- 
parents of 10 per cent of the children were of poor character, wen 
mentally below normal, or were entirely or partially dependent npoB 
charitable aid. Hence, the mothers of 41 per cent of the 2,178 chil- 
dren under care of Boston agencies did not have normal parental 
homes, or the character of the grandparents made it impossible for 
them to provide proper homes for the mothers and children. 

Mother'a other ckSdren. — There are very great difficulties in the 
way of the mother who attempts to provide for a second child born 
out of wedlock. If she must depend upon her own resources, it is 
almost impossible for her to keep more than one child with her. Even 
though one of the children does not live, or is provided for apul 
from the mother, it is more difficult for her to secure the assistance 
needed if she is known to be a " repeater," since some agencies make 
it a rule to refuse care in such cases. 

Seventy-two mothers of infants bom out of wedlock during the 
year — 10 per cent of the 730 for whom this information was avail- 
able, or 9 per cent of all the mothers — were known to have had pre- 
vious illegitimate births. Sixteen mothers — 2 per cent of the total- 
were known to have become illegitimately pregnant during the firri 
year of life of the child included in the study. 

The mothers of 19 per cent of the 2,863 children under care of 
Boston agencies were known to have had one or more illegitimate 
births before the children included in the study were bom. The 
mothers of 13 per cent had had such births subsequent to the birth of 
the child of the study. In all, eliminating duplications, the mothen 
of more than one-fourth of the children were known to have had 
other children bom out of wedlock. 
Child dependency. 

Illegitimacy is closely associated with child dependency. Facton, 
such as poor health, low mentality, bad character, and low ecoDotnie 
status on the part of the mother, father, or grandparents, often m 
it impossible for the child to be provided for without the assistanoi 
of social agencies. The failure of the father, in so large a propo^ 
tion of cases, to contribute amounts at all adequate for the chUd^ 
support results in placing upon the mother a double burden of can 
and support. An indication of the extent to which agency care mial 
be provided is furnished by the figures relating to infants bom. out 
of wedlock during the year; more than three-fifths of these infanti 
received prolonged care during the first year of life from the ages- 
cies studied ; more than one-third were under the care of child-cariu 
agencies or of the child-protective agency. 
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As a part of this inquiry the records of municipal and private 
afieticifis iii the city of Boston whose work included the fare of chil- 
dren born out of weiUiKik. and of certain State agencies so far as they 
dealt with Boston children, were studied. The number of agencies 
included was 37. A separate study was made of the children under 
care of the division of State minor wards of the State hoard of 
charity. Reference has already been mail« to some of the findings 
of these studies. The main tyjjes of a^^encies represented were: 
Child-caring agencies, public and private; a clii Id-protective apency; 
maternity homes; hospitals; institutions for tlie care of deliuijuent 
children ; institutions for the care of mental defectives. Some of the 
children were given temporary care only — intended to meet emergent 
sitnations or to give special types of treatment: a large proportion 
received prolonged care. Dependent, neglected, delinquent, and de- 
fective children were represented, though the proportion of delin- 
quent children was small. All the children, however, were receiving 
c«re from social agencies, and, tlierefore, may l>e tenned " dependent " 
in the broad sense of the term. 

Ewtent of the problem of Ulegitinuicy in the work of t/ie nyen-cies 
studU'd. — In 1914 there were 2^63 children born out of wedlock who 
were under care of the Boston agencies included in the study and of 
certain State agencies so far as their work concerned Boston children. 
Four-fifths of these cliildren had received more or less prolonged 
treatment from the agencies, their care having been definitely as- 
' sumed. Cases concerning children bom out of wedlock constituted 
11 per cent of those dealt with by the public child-caring agency of 
the city. 17 per cent of the cases dealt with by the private child-caring 
agencies, and 9 per cent of the cases handled by the child-protective 
agency. The average for these child-caring and child-protective 
agencies was 13 per cent. The approximate amount spent during the 
year for the care of children born out of wedlock by the Boston child- 
caring and child- protective agencies and for the Boston children by 
the State child-caring agency was $124,000. This estimate is pre- 
sumably an understatement of the actual espenditurea of these 
agencies chargeable to illegitimacy, since it is probable that children 
bom out of wedlock presented more difficult problems and required 
more prolonged and expensive care than other children. 

The total number of children receiving prolonged or temporary 
care from the division of State minor wards during the year was 
7^26. Of these children, 1,721, or 23 i>er cent, were of illegitimate 
birth. Twenty-two per cent of the children receiving prolonged care 
were Irarn out of wedlock. 

The ckild'x a/je at time of application. — More than one-fourth of 
the children under care of Boston agencies had been under care from 
birth; almost three-fifths had come under care of the agencies 
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studied before they had completed their first year of life. Of the 
children coming under the care of child-caring and child-protective 
agencies during the year, more than half were under 1 year of 
age at the time of application, and more than three-fourths were 
under the age of 4 years. 

The children under the care of the division of State minor wards 
had also come under care at an early age. Almost half the chil- 
dren born out of wedlock were under 1 year of age at the time they 
came to the attention of the division ; three-fifths were under 2 years 
of age; more than four-fifths were less than 6 years old. 

The comparison of l,7l7 children of legitimate birth and 606 
children of illegitimate birth under care of the division of State 
minor wards whose case records were numbered from 1 to 200(1 
showed that almost half the children bom out of wedlock — 46 per 
cent — were less than 1 year of age when application for their care 
was made to the division, while of the children bom in wedlock only 
9 per cent were less than 1 year old. A total of 60 per cent of the 
children born out of wedlock were under 2 years of age, as against 
16 per cent of the children born in wedlock. Eighty per cent of 
the children of illegitimate birth were under the age of 6 years, 
while only 46 per cent of the children of legitimate birth were under 
this age. It is evident that children bom out of wedlock came under 
the care of the State at an earlier age than -children of le^timate 
birth. 

Previous agency care. — Before coming to the attention of agencies 
giving care extending into the year studied, many of the children 
born out of wedlock had been under the care of social agencies for 
longer or shorter periods. Of the children under the care of Boston 
agencies giving information in regard to previous history — exclud- 
ing the children under their care from birth — more than one-third 
had previously received prolonged care from agencies; many had 
been cared for by more than one agency. The majority of the chil- 
dren receiving care previously had been under the supervision of 
other than child-caring agencies. These other agencies included 
principally maternity homes, public infirmaries, and the child- 
protective agency. However, one-eighth of the children whose 
previous histories were known had been wards of child-caring agen- 
cies before applications were made to the agencies giving care during 
the year covered by the study. Almost one-fourth of the children 
6 years of age and over at the time of application had been wards of 
child-caring agencies before coming to the attention of the agencies 
under whose protection they were at the time of the study. 

More than half the children of illegitimate birth under care of the 
division of State minor wards were under the supervision of agencies 
ttt the time of application or commitment. Of the children receiving 
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prolonged care from the division during the year, almost two-fifths 
had reeeivefl prolonged oare from agencies at some time previous to 
their coming under care of the division; in many instances care had 
been given by more than one agency. One-eighth of the children 
had been under the supervision of cliild-iaring agencies before com- 
I ing tinder care of the division of State minor wards. 

Source of, and reason for, application or commitment. — The appli- 
cations or commitments to Boston agencies for "27 per cent of the 
" children under care came from courts or otlier publiL- agencies, and 
for 28 per cent from private agencies. The reasons for application 
or commitment in the cases of children under care of Boston agencies 
■were analyzed only for children first coming under the care of child- 
caring agencies or of the child-prnt«ctive agency. Twenty-seven per 
I cent of the applications or commitments were made because the 
I mother was unfit to care for the child or was living in a home in 
I which there existed conditions detrimental to the child's welfare. 
The largest single group of applications — S7 per cent of the total 
reported — came because of the mother's inability to care for the 
child. Sixteen per cent of the children came under care because their 
board had not been paid, they had been definitely abandoned at 
board, or otherwise deserted. 

Almost one-third — 32 per cent — of the children of illegitimate 
] birth under the care of the division of State minor wards were com- 
mitted by courts to the care of the State. Overseers of the poor and 
other public agencies committed or made application for the care of 
S7 per cent. Applications for the care of 8 per cent of the children 
o&me from private agencies. The mothers applied directly for the 
care of 21 per cent of the children, and the care of B per cent more 
was applied for by relatives or friends. In the remaining cases the 
applications came from other sources. The mother's inability to 
provide for the child was the reason for application for the care of 
two-fifths of the children; one-fifth came under care because they 
had been abandoned or deserted. The unfitness of the mother to 
care for the chihl. or detrimental conditions in the mother's home, 
were the reasons given in about one-fourth of the cases. 

Tlie comparative study of children born in wedlock and children 

bom out of wedlock who were under care of the division of State 

minor wards — based on the records of 1,717 children of legitimate 

' birth and 60G of illegitimate birth — showed that less than two-fiftha 

I of the children of illegitimate birth were received on court commit- 

j ments, while almost three-fourths of the children of legitimate birth 

I were committed by courts. In the case of children bom out of wed- 
lock the problem appears to be mainly one of deiiendency, while neg- 

" lect brings under care the majority of the children of legitimate birth 

II who must depend ui>i>n the public fur suppurL 
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( 'are given hy the agencies studied. — Duriiifj; the year 2^19 childrMi^ 
bom out of wedlock received prolonged cure from Boston agenciei 
By the end of the year or the close of ctire, riC jier cent had receive* 
care for one year or more. Of tlie children 6 years of age and ovmv 
49 per cent had been imder care for at least six years. The average 
time under care for the children 1 year of ape and over was three yean 
and nine months. Since more than three-fourths of these children 
remained under care at the end of the year, the time reported undw 
care does not represent the total amount of time over which agency 
care was likely to be required. 

At the end of the year studied or previous to the close of care, fi 
per cent of the chihiren receiving prolonged care from Boston 
agencies were living in family homes, 17 per cent were iu institution! 
and the place of residence of 2 per cent was not reported. Thi 
majority of the children in institutions were in hospitals, infirmaries 
or maternity homes. 

Of the children under care of child-caring or child-protective agenf 
cies. nine-lentlis were living in family homes and only one-tenth wen 
cared for in institutions. Two-thirds of the children under care o 
these agencies were living in boarding, free, or wage homes. Child' 
Ciiring iind cliild-pmtective agencies had placed nearly seven timet 
as many children in boarding, free, or wage homes as in institutions 
Only 3 per cent of the children had been placed in homes into whid 
they had been ailopted or in which they had been placed oii trial foi 
adoption, Public child-caring agencies had been able in 1 per cenl 
of their cases to keep mother and child together. Private child- 
caring agencies had been able to avoid separation in 14 per cent oi 
their cases. It must l>e borne in mind in this connection that the easel 
presenting the least possibility of assumption of care by the mothei 
are usually referred to the public agencies. 

By the end of the year or the close of care, seven-eighths of thf 
1.393 children born out of wedlock receiving prolonged care from thi 
division of State minor wards had Iwen under cure one year or longi 
Of the children 6 years of age and over, more than two-thir 
l)ecn imder the care of the State for at least six years. Of the chil 
dren 10 years of age and over, more than half had Iieon under can 
at least 10 years. The average time under care for the children ] 
year of age and over was six years. The figures do not represenj 
the total length of time during which these children will be d»< 
l>endent upon the State, since almost seven-eighths remained unda 
care fit the close of the year. 

Three per cent of the children receiving prolonged care from th( 
division of .State minor wards were with their mothers at the end oJ 
the year or the close nf care. More than nine- tenths of the cbildret 
receiving prolonged care — 92 per cent — were living in family homeai 
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7 per cent were in institutions, and the place of residence of 1 per 
cent was not reporteii. More than nine-tentlis of the chiKlren living 
in family homes were in boarding or free homes. 

The comparison of children of legitimate and of illegitimate birth 
under care of the division of State minor wards showed that the 
average number of years imder care was seven for children of legiti- 
mate birth, and eight for children bom out nf wedlock, though 57 
per cent of the former were 14 years of iige or over, while only 32 
per cent of the latter had reached this age. 

Juvenile delinquency. 

The conditions frequently accompanying birth out of wedlock — 
defective heredity; lack of opportunity for normal, healthful living; 
deprivation of a mother's care and absence of a father's care and sup- 
port; the social stigma; the mental conflicts caused by knowledge of 
birth out of wedlock and by the actual or imagined degradation of 
the parents — these conditions are not conducive to the development 
of right habits and a sane and normal outlook upon life. liather 
may they be expected to lead to restlessness, morbidness, or even to 
marked delinquency and misconiluct. This study has thrown some 
light upon the effect of bad heredity, unfortunate environment, or 
the lack of normal conditions of living and the absence of parental 
care and affection on character development. Some of the finditigs 
are here summarized. 

Conduct of dependeiU cMldren horvi out of wedlock. — During the 
year 1914 there were 656 children of illegitimate birth 7 years of 
age and over under care of Boston agencies, excluding 148 under 
care of agencies not reporting conduct. The conduct of one-fourth 
of these fi-W children was poor; the conduct of more than one-third 
of the children 14 years of age and over was unsatisfactory. The 
high percentage among the older children was due partly to the fact 
that Boston children committed to State institutions for delinquents 
were included. Of the 29 hoys and 59 girls 14 years of age and over 
whose behavior was reported as unsatisfactorj, 3 boys and 37 girls 
were known to have been sex offenders; 13 boys and 6 girls had 
been guilty of stealing, stubbornness, or other forms of delinquency; 
and the remaining 13 boys and IG girls had given serious trouble at 
home or at school. 

One-fifth of the S49 children of illegitimate birth 7 years of age 
and over who were under care of the division of State minor wards 
presented serious problems of conduct. Of those 14 years of age and 
over more than one-fourth were unsatisfactory in conduct. 

Among the children 7 years of age and over who were under care 
of the division of State minor wards and were included in the com- 
parative study, there were 914 of legitimate birth who were not 
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feeble-minded, coni^rning whose conduct informatioD wss obtained, 
and 410 bom out of wedlock. The conduct of 13 per cent of the 
former as against 18 per cent of the latter was reported afi poor. 
CtHisidering only the children 14 years of age and over, the conduct 
of 16 per cent of the children bom in wedlock was unsatisfactory, 
while 28 per cent of the children bom out of wedlock were delinquent 
or presented serious problems of conduct. Hence it is seen that the 
proportion of children of illegitimate birth under the care of the 
State who were delinquent or troublesome was considerably higher 
than of children of legitimate birth who were under care, though 
children born out of wedlock came under the care of the State at an 
earlier age than children born in wedlock, and a larger proportion of 
the former than of the latter were received because of the inability 
of the mother or other relatives to support the child, and a smaller 
proportion because of parental neglect, unfit homes, or delinquency. 
The figures suggest that children cared for during the first years of 
life in their own homes, even though the homes be of poor character, 
have an advantage over children cared for from early childhood in 
boarding or foster homes. 

Children of illegitimate birth under the care of institntuma for 
delinquents.— As a part of this inquiry a study was made of wards of 
State institutions for delinquents who had been born out of wedlock 
and who were under 21 years of age at the time the study was made. 
Two State training schools for boys and one for girls, together with 
their parole departments, were represented, as was also the reforma- 
tory for women. 

The only figures secured which gave any reliable index of the pro- 
portion of wards of institutions for delinquents, who were of ille- 
gitimate birth, were those for girls committed to the institutions 
during the year 1914. In all, 184 girls under 21 years of age were 
committed, and of these, 17 — 9 per cent — were of illegitimate birth. 
This proportion was large in comparison with the pro]>ortion of 
illegitimate births in the State ; it was considerably smaller than the 
proportion — almost one-fourth — of children under care of the di- 
vi^on of State minor wards during the year who were bom out of 
wedlock. The conditions accompanying illegitimate birth seem to 
be more closely associated with dependency and neglect than with 
delinquency. 

The information in regard to age at commitment and time under 
care suggests that children bom out of wedlock come earlier under 
care of correctional institutions, and remain longer, than do children 
of legitimate birth. Forty per cent of the children of illegitimate 
birth under care of the institutions and parole departments were 
under 14 years of age at the time of commitment ; only 25 per cent 
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of the children of legitimate birtli committed during the year were 
under the age of 14. Furthermore, no analysis of offenses indicated 
that larger percentages of boys and girls born out of wedlock were 
committed on charges of stubbornness and other undefined delin- 
quencies than were all boys and girls committed during the year. 
The fact that children of illegitimate birth were committed at 
younger ages than children born in wedlock probably accounts tor 
the difference in the proportions committed for the less serious 
offenses. 

Somewhat more than one-fourth of the delinquent children bom 
out of wedlock were living with their motherB at tlie time of com- 
mitment; nearly three-fourths wore separated from them. Twenty- 
one per cent of the delinquent cliildren of illegitimate birth were 
living in adoptive or foster homes, a surprisingly large proportion 
as compared with the 7 per cent of the children of illegitimate birth 
G years of age and over under the care of the division of State minor 
wards who were living in adoptive or foster homes at tlie time of 
application or commitment. 

Almost half tlie homes from which the delinquent children bom 
out of wedlock were committed were known to be bad. The mothers 
of almost two-tbirds were known to be alcoholic, immoral, or of 
otherwise poor character. Many of the families had been dependent 
upon charitable aid for two or three generations. More than two- 
thirds of the children had been under the care of agencies or bad 
been before the courts previous to the time of commitment. More 
than one-fifth of tlie children were very backward or below normal 
mentally, and one-fourth were in poor physical condition at the 
time of commitment. 

Mental defect. 

TTie Jieritcige of children horn out of wedlock. — It has already been 
shown that one-eighth of the mothers of infants bom out of wed- 
lock in Boston during the year were reported to be mentally below 
normal, and that the mothers of more than one-sixth of the children 
under care of Boston agencies whose histories gave social informa- 
tion, and about the same proportion of the mothers of children under 
care of tlic division of State minor wards, were not normal mentally. 
- The mothers of 6 per cent of the children under care of Boston 
agencies, and of 7 per cent of those under care of the division of 
State minor wards had been diagnosed as feeble-minded." In the 
study of the seacoast rural section the proportion of feeble-minded- 
ness among the mothers appeared to be considerably larger. Nine- 
teen per cent of the children under care of Boston agencies were 
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known to have a family history in which tliere was insanity, feeble- 
mindedDess, or other subnormal or abnormal mental condition. In 
9 per cent of all the cases there was a history of deBnite feeble- 
mindedness or insanity. 

Feeble-minded mothers of children bom out of wedlock. — A' 
study of the records of the two State institutions for the feeble- 
minded revealed that one-eighth of the estimated number of giria 
and women in the institutions who had reached childbearing age 
at the time of the study had been illegitimately pregnant. More 
than one-fifth of the 883 girls and women of childbearing age await- 
ing admission to the institutions had been illegitimately pregnant, 
and more than one-third of those who had been mothers out of 
wedliwk had been awaiting admission to the institutions for tw» 
yeai-s or longer. More than one-fourth of those in the institutions 
who had been mothers out of wedlock and almost half the mothers 
awaiting admission had had more than one illegitimate pregnancy. 

Mejit^lity of depetidei)/ and delinquent chUdivn of Ulegiti/mate 
birth, — Excluding children under care of agencies not reporting 
mental condition, the information in regard to the mental condi- 
tion of the children under care of Boston agencies indicated that at 
least 17 per cent of those 7 years of age and over were not normal' 
mentally or were very backward in school. Six per cent had been' 
diagnosed feeble-minded; this was about six times the percentage 
found in studies of school children made by the United States Publiw 
Health Service. 

Nineteen per cent of the children of illegitimate birth under caM 
of the division of State minor wards, who were 7 years of age andi 
over, were mentally below normal or were very backward in' 
school; 10 per cent of all reported had been diagnosed feeble- 
minded. Of the children 7 years of age and over included in the 
comparative analysis, 10.9 per cent of those of legitimate birth and 
11.1 per cent of those bom out of wedlock were diagnosed feeble- 
minded. This finding would seem to controvert an opinion fre- 
quently expressed to the effect that dependent children horn out^ 
of wedlock are more likely to have a sound heritage than are chil- 
dren of legitimate birth for whom public provision has been' 
necessftiy. 

Table III summarises the data from the varions parts of the study 
in regard to the prevalence of marked retardation, subnormality, 
or feci lie- mindedness among dependent and delinquent children bom 
out of wedlock. 
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Children of illeffitwtate birth wider care of -State inatituiiotis for 
the feehle-mivded or awuitiny admlteion. — In Massachusetts in 1914 
A total of 2,553 patients were cared for at the two State institutions 
for the feeble-minded. Of these, 100 — 1 per cent — were known to 
have been born out of wedlock, 73 of tliem Ijeing under 21 years of age. 

In 1914 thei-e were 467 applications for admission to the Wrentham 
Stute School for persons who could not be reieived during the year. 
Thirteen per cent of these applications were for persons of illegiti- 
mate birth. The proportion of those born out of wedlock was much 
smaller among those awaiting admission to the sihool for the feeble- 
minded at Waltham; this difference is partly accounted for by the 
fact that almost half those on the Wrentham waiting list were 
State wards. Seventy-two feeble-minded persons of illegitimate 
birth were awaiting admission to the two institutions in 1914, of 
whom 67 were under 21 years of age. 

All but 24 of the 73 in the institutions and 10 of the 67 awaiting 
admission were known to have been under tlie care of agencies pre- 
vious to admission or application. More than three-fifths nf the total 
140 children had been charges of public child-caring agencies before 
they were admitted to the schools for the feeble-minded or were placed 
on the waiting lists. 

Half the children in the institutions or awaiting admission were 
reported as having been delinquent or of otherwise poor character. 
Four of the girls intJie institutions and 2 nf those on the waiting lists 
were themselves mothers of children out of wedlock. 

Of the 67 children awaiting admission, 17 had been on the waiting 
lists for one year, 19 for two years, 11 for three years, and 3 for four 
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years. Three-fourths had been awaiting admission for one year or 
more. Thirty of the 67 children whose admission had not been 
secured were delinquent or of otherwise poor character. 

The mothers of half the children in the institutions or awaiting 
admission were known to be immoral, alcoholic, or of otherwise poor 
character. The mothers of almost one- fourth were reported to be 
below normal mentally. In 6 of the 140 cases the mother had been 
diagnosed feeble-minded. The mothers of 43 of the 140 children 
had had other births out of wedlock. 

The histories of many of the children bom out of wedlock included 
in various parts of the study gave evidence of mental subnormality 
or feeble- mindedness, associated with inefficiency, low standards of 
living, dependency, and moral laxness, extending through several 
generations. The relationship between mental defect and such anti- 
social manifestations as illegitimate maternity or paternity is one 
which society can not afford to ignore. 

The child's point of view. 

One of the objects of this study has been to determine the signifi- 
cance to the individual child of birth out of wedlock. The findings 
have revealed something of the meaning of illegitimate birth in terms 
of the chance of survival, the absence of normal home life, depend- 
ency, defective mentality, and the conditions that handicap normal 
character development. There is, however, another phase — the psy- 
chological factor — which is of very great importance. It is practi- 
cally impossible to obtain statistical data on this subject, but the 
stories of several children who were dependent or delinquent charges 
of society indicated the mental suffering occasioned by uncertainty 
in regard to the histories or whereabouts of their parents, or by 
the knowledge that they were of illegitimate birth.' 

The pyschological effect of such knowledge may be illustrated by 
the experience of a 16-year-old girl who for seven years had been 
under the care of the State. Previous to her commitment she lived 
with her mother and stepfather, who treated her cruelly and wished 
to be rid of her. While under the care of the State she did well 
in school and gave satisfaction in the home in which she was placed. 
However, at the age of 15 she began to realize the facts about her 
birth and the character of her mother, brooding over these things 
and insisting that she had inherited her mother's tendencies. As a 
result of this mental attitude she did little things which she knew 
were not right. Fortunately the girl was wisely handled by the 
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family with whom she was living, ns well as by the State board, and 
at the last (late of record was reported to be doinj; well. 

The strength of filial affection and the unhappiness and restless- 
ness caused by uncertainty concerning the whereabouts and circum- 
stances of a mother are brought out in the case of a 20-year-old boy 
who had been under the care of the State from the age of i years. 
At that time his mother, who was boarding him in a private family, 
failed to meet the payments required, and the authorities committed 
him to the care of the division of State minor wards. The boy was 
bright and ambitious, though of a roving disposition and not alto- 
gether reliable. His mother visited him occasionally, but there were 
long periods during which he had no news of her whereabouts. At 
the age of 17 the boy, not having seen her for three years, wrote for 
information to the board, which was able to tell him little except 
the name of a town in a near-by State from which she had come 
originally. He went there to find traces of his relatives but he was 
unsuccessful. The next year he met his mother on the street of the 
town in which he was living. She looked dissipated and her breath 
smelled of liquor. She would give little information concerning 
herself and he lost track of her again. The boy continued to worry 
about her and again wrote to the board asking for assistance in lo- 
cating her. In one of his letters he said : " I guess she is a pretty 
slim affair, but just the same she is my mother, and all that is done 
for her good I shall appreciate." 

The instinctive yearning of every child for a mother and father 
and kin of his own is shown in the appeal of a 17-year-old boy who, 
after having been a ward of the State from infancy, had been sent at 
the age of 14 to an industrial school. He wrote to the State board : 

I wotild like ti) know wliere 1 was l>orn and liow old I was when I was put on 
Uie State, uud whnl for did my Father and Mother die or wUnt wrb the matter. 
Have I uny limtiiers or sistera In thf. world or any frlenda! I ani 17 years old 
the 25th of this month, Just the rite age to learn a trade. Please write and tell 
me hon- ihlTig9 are aa soou as possible. Your friend. 

Another instance is that of a 14-year-old boy who had been under 
the care of the State for 1.1 years and whose mother had not been 
heard from in all that time until the year covered by this study. 
Then, to his great surprise, he received a letter from her, and his 
delight was very touching. He wrote the following letter, never 
received by her, since it was returned from the address she had given : 

I was very glad tu hear from you. I was so sarprlsed to hear from ray 
mother I dliln'1 know nhut lo <In. I didn't know I had a mother. Have I any 
bther, sisters or brothers, aunts, uncles, cousins? I am well. I aiii atiooet 
14. How olil nro yu? 1 li"pe you are well the snnif a« me. Write ti» me and 
tril me more about you — what you are doing. From your son. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

From this study, based upon public records nnd records of social 
agencies and institutions in Boston and the State of Massachusetts, 
certain general inferences may be drawn in regard to the status and 
care of children bom out of wedlock in the United States. How- 
ever, in connection with the findings of this report, consideration 
must be given to the fact that conditions differ in the several States, 
and that children born out of wedlock in one State may be more for- 
tunate than those born in another State in respect to their status 
under the law and to available care. Massachusetts has taken a lead- 
ing part in the development of provision for children who are in need 
of special care. During recent years Boston agencies have given 
special attention to the problems incident to the care of children bom 
out of wedlock. The Massachusetts law providing for paternal sup- 
port is comparatively advanced. On the other hand, it may be that 
the problem of illegitimacy is more serious in States like Massachu* 
setts, where a large proportion of the population lives in cities, than 
in States having largely rural populations and less complicated social 
problems. 

The conclusions of the study will be dealt with under four topics, 
concerned with (1) the meaning to the child of birth out of wedlock, 
(2) the burden upon the public for the care of these children, (3) 
the measures needed for their better protection, and (4) the lines 
along which social effort may be so directed as to effect a lessening of 
the problem. 

The handicap of illegitimate birth. 

The handicap of illegitimate birth is found chiefly in the defective 
heritage, the absence of normal home life and parental care, and the 
other detrimental conditions so frequently accompanying birth out 
of wedlock. The results of these grave disadvantages may be sum- 
marized as follows : 

The hazard to life and healtJit. — In Boston, during the year of the 
study, infants bom out of wedlock died at a rate three times as high 
as the rate for infants of legitimate birth. That many of these 
deaths might have been prevented is indicated by the differences 
in the percentages of deaths according to place of birth and kind 
of care given. A high infant mortality rat« implies not only a waste 
of infant life, but also a high rate of physical disabilities and weak- 
nesses among those who survive. 
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The deprivation of a motKer''it care. — Separatiitn from the mother 
at a very early age is a common experience amonp children born 
out of wedlock. Sometimes this separation is unavnidablc, because 
of the mother's extreme youth, low mentality, or iintitness to care 
for her child. Often separation occurs when it mijjht have Iwen 
pi-evented. and when it is contrary to the best interests of the child 
and the mother, (^f the infants born in Boston and survivinR at 
1 month, so far as known, at least 20 per rent had already been 
separated from their mothers; of those surviving at 3 months, so 
far as known, at least 27 per cent had been thus separated. Early 
separation from the mother is shown in this study to be an impor- 
tant contributing factor in the high infant mortality among children 
bom out of wedlock. Those who survive infancy and who do not 
have the care and atfection of their mothers are deprived of that for 
which they can never be fully compensated. 

The deprivation of a father's care and suppoH. — Fi-om the infor- 
mation obtained in this study, it would seem probable that a large 
proportion of children born out of wedlock do not receive any finan- 
cial assistance from their fathers. In Boston, during the year of 
the study, the number of court cases initiated under the act 
relative to the support of children bom out of wedlock was 
less tlian one-third the number of children born out of wedlock 
during the same year. Frequently the alleged father can not be 
located, or the mothers character makes it impossible to determine 
paternity with certainty. Support is sometimes secured without 
court action, through the efforts of social agencies or otherwise. 
However, the records of the agencies studied showed the small pro- 
portion of children dependent upon the public whose fathers had 
assumed any responsibility for their support. That so many chil- 
dren born out of wedlock are deprived of support from their fathers 
has serious implications in regard to chance for survival, health, 
and opportunities for normal childhood. Perhaps of almost as great 
concern is the fact that most children born out of wedlock must grow 
up without the advantage of a fathers affection and guidance. 

Hereditary handi'-aps. — In the heritage of children born out of 
wedlock are frequently found elements which may seriously affect the 
child's physical and mental make-up and character development. 
Almost one-fifth of the children of illegitimate birth under care of 
Boston agencies were known to have a heritage in which there was in- 
sanity, feeble- niindedness, or other suhnormal or abnormal mental 
condition, or probable feeble-mindedness or siibnormality. The 
mothers, fathers, or maternal grandparents of more than three-fifths 
of the children were known to be alcoholic, immoral, otherwise delin- 
, <iuent, or of poor character. Although it is impossible to determine 
the extent to which these defects of mentality or character were trans- 
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mitted, it is significant to note that one-sixth of the children under 
care of Boston agencies were very backward in school or were not 
normal mentally, and that 6 per cent were feeble-minded. 

Environmental diffculties. — In addition to the' deprivation of 
parental care and support, children bom out of wedlock are fre- 
quently subjected to other detrimental conditions occasioned by the 
circumstances under which they live. Many of the children received 
under care by social agencies had previously lived in homes in which 
there were alcoholism, immorality, or other delinquencies. The 
breaking of associations and the readjustment to new conditions in- 
volved in frequent shiftings from home to home and from care of one 
type to care of another, which children of illegitimate birth must 
often undergo, are likely to deprive them of the advantage of close 
family and social relationships, and to have injurious effects upon 
their development. 

Legal and social disahUities. — The child bom out of wedlock is at 
a disadvantage in regard to legal rights and social status. In the 
United States he can usually inherit from the mother but not from 
the father; his right to care and support from the father is in most 
cases only partially fulfilled, even though paternity is established 
through court action. He is frequently excluded from the benefits 
of such social legislation as workmen's compensation acta and 
mothers' pensions. His birth record specifically or by implication 
reveals the fact of his illegitimate birth, and that record is frequently 
open to public inspection and may foe used for malicious purposes; 
when he goes to school and a copy of his birth certificate is produced, 
the information concerning the circumstances of his birth is often 
needlessly revealed ; when he goes to work he may be subjected to a 
similar experience. If he has been cared for apart from his parents 
from infancy he frequently must suffer from uncertainty as to their 
whereabouts and condition, and from a longing for knowledge of his 
heritage. He is sometimes subjected to scorn and undergoes humilia- 
tion because of his parentage. 

Specific evidence in regard to the psychological effect upon a sen- 
sitive child of the knowledge of illegitimate birth is difficult to 
obtain. Several histories suggested the mental suffering often oc- 
casioned children bom out of wedlock by the realization of the cir- 
cumstances of their birth or the character of their parents. 

The burden upon the public. 

Birth out of wedlock usually implies social maladjustment. This 
study has shown the large number of cases in which the mothers, for 
various reasons, were unable to care for their children, and the small 
proportion of cases in which the fathers contributed to the children's 
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sopport- The obligations that are not fiilfiUed by the parents or other 
relatives must be assumed by the public-. 

Matcrnitij and infanci/ care. — More than three-fourths of the in- 
fants born out of wedlock in Boston iliiriiiff the year covered by the 
study were bom iti hospitals, maternity homes, or the public in- 
firmary. Although no data were compiled in regard to the propor- 
tion of cases in which the care was free or was paid for only in part, 
the indications were tliat in the majority of inhtances all or part of 
the expense was met by these orgtinizations. The necessity for care 
and supervision of infants born out of wedlock is shown by the fact 
that more than three-fifths of tlmse burn in Boston during one year 
were known to liave been untler the prolonged care of agencies for 
all or part of the first year of life. Almost one-third of the infante 
born during the year had been cared for by maternity homes or the 
public infirmary — institutions keeping mother and child together 
for considerable periods. Child-caring agencies also provided care 
for a large number of babies. 

ChUd dependency. — One of the most significant aspects of the 
problem of birth out of wedlock is the burden of child dependency 
that devolves upon the public. The proportion of children becoming 
dependent is indicated by the fact that more than one-third of the 
infants born during one year were given prolonged care by child- 
caring or child-protective agencies during their first year of life. 

The care of children horn out of wedlock comprised a considerable 
proportion of the work of social agencies in Boston and in the State. 
One-sixth of the cases under care of Boston private child-caring 
agencies during the year concerned children born out of wedlock, 
one-ninth of the cases under care of the public child-caring agency 
of the city, and almost one-fourth of those under care of the division 
of State minor wards. A comparison of dependent children of legiti- 
mate and of illegitimate birth under care of the State showed also 
that those born out of wedlock came under care earlier and remained 
public charges longer than those born in lawful marriage. 

Antwoeinl attitude. — The conditions with which many children 
born out of wedlock must contend often give rise to restlessness, a 
morbid outlook upon life, or delinquent conduct. There is increasing 
recognition of the need for careful, expert study, with especial refer- 
ence to their mental life, of individual children who are not normal 
in their social reactions. The Judge Baker Foundation is doing 
pioneer work along these lines, and some of the fither agencies in Bos- 
ton are also giving attention to this important phase of case work. 

A comparison of dependent children of legitimate and of illegiti- 
mate birth under the care of tiie State, who were 7 years of age and 
over, showed that 18 per cent of those born out of wedlock wer6 
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delinquent or troublesome in their conduct, as against 13 per cent of 
the children born in wedlock. Among the children 14 years of age 
and over the corresponding percentages were 28 and 16. 

The study of children under care of State institutions for delin- 
quents indicated that the proportion of children bom out of wedlock 
was high in comparison with the percentage of illegitimate births 
in the State. The figures were too small to warrant definite con- 
clusions, but the findings suggest that children handicapped by birth 
out of wedlock, and therefore frequently deprived of care by their 
own parents, are turned over to the care of correctional institutions 
at an earlier age and for less serious offenses than children whom 
home ties are more nearly normal. 
Measures for the protection of children bom out of wedlock. 

It has been shown that children bom out of wedlock are in special 
need of protection. This need begins before the child is born, and 
frequently extends through childhood. The protection of life and 
health, beginning with the prevention of death in infancy ; the safe- 
guarding of the child's right to a mother's care ; the securing of sup- 
port from the father; the closest possible approximation to normal 
home care for children whose mothers are unable to provide for 
them ; especially wise and understanding care for children handi- 
capped by defective heredity ; the equalization, so far as practicable, 
cf the status of the chiid bom out of wedlock with that of the child 
of legitimate birth ; the recognition by the State of its fundamental 
responsibility for the welfare of tliese children, who are both the result 
and the innocent victims of social maladjustment — these are means 
by which the handicap which has so unjustly been the portion of the 
child born out of wedlock may be in part overcome. 

The prevention of infant mortality. — The means for the reduction 
of the appalling infant mortality among children bom out of wed- 
lock, as revealed by this study, may be summarized as follows: 

1. Provision for mat«mity care, including: Medical advice and 
supervision during pregnancy and protection of the mother from 
harmful employment, unfavorable living conditions, financial stress, 
and mental anguish ; confinement in an adequately equipped hospital 
or maternity home, or, if in a private home, by a properly qualified 
attendant; and adequate care following confinement. The majority 
of the mothers of infants bom in Boston were confined in hospitals 
or maternity homes, but the evidence indicated a need for increased 
care during pregnancy and for convalescent care. Almost half the 
mothers were confined in hospitals where they usually remained for 
only two or three weeks following the biith of the child. If they 
had no homes to which they could go, they were forced to face life 
with the burden of a child to care for and support before they had 
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fully recuperated. Under such conditions, tlie rhild could neither 
be properly nourished nor adequately cared for. 

2. (.'are for the mother and infant which vcill enable the mother to 
keep her child with her during the nursing periwl at least. The 
^rreHt advantage to the child of mutemul caro under proper condi- 
tions, either in a maternity home or in a private family, has been 
shown by the findings of this study, Unless the mother is physically 
unable to nurse her child, or there is some reason for separation of 
very great imimrtance, the chilif should be kept with his own mother 
during the first few months of life, at least. In order to accomplish 
this, the most wise and understanding assititance and supervision on 
tlie part of social agencies is often necessary. 

3. At least as mucii medical oversight and health supervision for 
infants born out of wedlock as are deemed necessary for infants of 
legitimate birth. This can usually be accomplished through gen- 
eral healtli or infant-welfare agencies; two such private agencies in 
Boston cared for some of the infants born out of wedlock during the 
year. Nurses employed by the Boston departmi^nt of health now 
visit all infants whose births are registered, if they can bo found; 
during one period they visited only infants of legitimate birth, thus 
omitting those most in need of supervision. 

4. Effective State suiMTvision and licensing of private lying-in 
luwpitals, hoarding homes for infants, and agencies and institutions, 
including the supervision of infants in institutions and of those 
placed in family homes. In Massachusetts the State board of charity 
exercises supervision over lying-in hospitals and hoarding homes for 
infants, and nurses employed by the State visit infants reported as 
cared for apart from their own relatives. The data presente<l in 
this report in regard to the mortality of infants born out of wedlock 
show how necessary it is for the State to gather information in regnrfJ 
to the mortality among infants cared for in the various institutions 
or under the supervision of agencies and, wherever unduly high rates 
are found, to take steps to ascertain the reasons and remove the causes. 

Injuring a vwther'x care ami a fnther's giipport. — Not only during 
infancy, but also in the years following, is the child entitled t« the 
car* of his own mother. In some instances this is impossible, but the 
child should not be separated from his mother except for urgent 
reasons. To keep mother and child together often involves pro- 
longed financial and other assistance and careful superWsion from 
social agencies. SevernI private agencies in Boston and the social 
eerince committee of the State board of charity were doing successful 
work along these lines. In many instances, however, children were 
being separated from their mothers without due consideration of 
other possibilities or of the injustice that was being done mother and 
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child. The interests of the child also demand that the father ful- 
fill his obligations, at least to the extent of assisting in the child's sup- 
port. There would seem to be need in Massachusetts for further de- 
velopment in the practical administration of the law for the determi- 
nation of paternity and the enforcement of support by the father. 
Considerable difference of opinion exists among the agencies in re- 
gard to the extent to which this act should be uniformly applied and 
the type of cases which should be brought to court. 

The standards adopted by a series of child-welfare conferences 
held under the auspices of the United States Children's Bureau in- 
clude the following statement of principles relating to the responsi- 
bility of parents for the care of their children born out of wedlock:' 

Save for unuRunl reaxona botb perenlH should he held renponrihle for the 
child durlnK hU minority, and eiqm-lully should the reepoDBtblUty of the 
father be eniphodsied. 

Care of the fhlld by his motlier Is highly deslrahle, particularly during the 
nursliiK months. 

No parent of a child bom nut of wedlock should l>e permitted to surrender 
the child outside his own family, ntive u-Ith the consent of a properly desig- 
nated State depiirtment or u court of proper Juriadlction. 

Each Stat(> nliould make eiiltahie provlBloi) of a humane character for estitb- 
llshliig paternity and Runrnnteelng to children bom out of wetliock the rltchts 
naturally bcloii(rlns to children born in wedlock. The fathers of such chil- 
dren shouiil be under the same financial reeponalblllties and the same legal 
Uahllltieii toM'anl tholr children as other fathers. The administration of the 
courts with reference to such cases should be so regulated as not only to pro- 
tect the le»;iil rights of the mother and child but also to avoid unnecesgary 
publicity and liumlllatlon. 

The care of children whose parents can not provide for them. — 
For many children born out of wedlock there is no possibility of 
permanent care by their own parents. For these children provision 
must be made which compensates as fully as possible for the depriva- 
tion of parental care. The essentials of provision for them are in 
general the same as for children of legitimate birth who must be 
cared for by agencies or institutions,' and may be summarized as 
follows : 

1. Complete investigation of family history and circumstances. 

2. The study of the child's physical and mental conditdoQ and 

characteristics. 

3. The placing of the child in u properly quali6ed family home 

or, if his condition requires, in an institution suited to his 



< r. S. CbtldrPD'n Iturpfiu : llfnlmnm SlnndardB for Cbllil Welfare Adopts br tbe Wuh- 
iglon Bad RpKlonnl ronlerrtiCM on Child Welfare. 1918. Conference Bertea Ho. I, 
ureau Publication No. AS. WaRblngtoD, 1S19. P. 12. 

•Ibid., pp. 10-H. 
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4. Careful supervision of the child's health, education, iind 

moral and spiritual development. 

5. Complete records of the child's hiBtorj', and of his develop- 

ment and piogreiis while under care. 

6. Vocationiii training for the child and helpful supervision 

while he is becoming self-supporting. 

7. Particular consideration of the needs of children handicap- 

ped by defective heredity. 

8. Coopemtion between agencies and the fullest utilization of 

the resources of the community. 

The agencies in Boston and in Massachusetts as a rule maintained 
high standards of work for i?hildren under care. Nevertheless, the 
grade of service was by no means uniform, and in some cases the 
welfare of the cliildren under care was jeopardized by inadequacy 
of staff, insufficiency of resources, or lack of emphasis on certain es- 
suntial features. Proper understanding of the child's needs and of 
the type of care required was often impossible because of absence of 
complete information concerning the mother and her family and the 
father; incompleteness of data in regard to phvsical condition, only 
■cute ilInGsse.s or serious physical handicaps l>eing entered; and failure 
to secure mental examinations for all children whose development 
was backward or who presented special problems. Visitors were 
often too overburdened to give the necessary super^-ision or to de- 
velop the helpful relationships which would be desirable. An un- 
usual amount of cooperation was found among the Boston agencies, 
but the study indicated the need for still further unilication of ef- 
fort and for utilization of all the community resources available for 
diild welfare. Of great benefit in connection with the handling of 
cases for the unmarried mother and her child might well l>e a central 
application bureau, to which all such eases could first be referred, and 
which would send applicants to agencies equipped to give the care 
required. 

Safeguarding the rights of the child. — There is much difference of 
opinion in regard to the extent to which the law should raise the 
status of the child born out of wedlock to that of the child of legiti- 
matfl birth in respect to inheritance and the right to the father's 
name. The matter of inheritance would not seem to be of great prac- 
tical importance, owing to the relatively few cases in which the father 
is ft man of means. Under many circumstances the Iwaring of the 
name of the father mipht be an actual disadvantage, especiall}- if the 
mother had the custody of the child. On the other hand, it is argued 
that as a matter of justice the child of illegitimate birth should be 
given the same legal rights as thoiiph he had been born in wedlock. 
These questions are of much less practical signtfigance than the in? 
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suring to the child of the care and support of his parents, which has 
already been discussed. 

The matter of birth registratioD is of considerable importance in 
relation to the rights and welfare of the child bom out of wedlock. 
Birth registration is necessai? to the safeguarding of the health of 
infants and, in lat«r life, to proof of age which is required for va- 
rious purposes. In Massachusetts, birth registration is fairly com- 
plete. However, consideration ^onld be ^ven to the question of 
whether birth records ought to be safeguarded against improper use 
or unnecessary publicity. The present law of the State requires that 
public records shall be open to inspection on demand, and transcripts 
of birth certificates for various purposes reveal the birth st^na In 
some communities in other States, either by law or by regulation, it 
is provided that only persons who can show due cause for interest in 
the information may be permitted access to birth records, and infor- 
mation in regard to parentage is omitted from transcripts for school 
and employment purposes.' 

The State's responsibility. — In this country the guardianship or 
supervision of the State over children bom out of wedlock is usually 
an incidental part of State provision for dependent children or of 
supervision over agencies and institutions. It is a question as to 
whether the TTnited States should follow the example of those Euro- 
pean countries in which all children bom out of wedlock come under 
public guardianship by virtue of their status, or whether such special 
protection should be exercised only over those dependent upon aocial 
agencies. 

The State of Massachusetts not only has some supervision over 
agencies and institutions caring for children and over infant board- 
ing homes, but it also has under its direct care large numbers of chil- 
dren dependent upon the public, a considerable proportion of whom 
are of illegitimate birth. The supervisory powers of the State over 
private agencies and institutions are limited; more effective super* 
vision would promote the welfare of all children under care of these 
organizations. 

One of the weak points in the protection of children bom out of 
wedlock, as well as of children of legitimate birth, is the altsence of 
provision for the investigation of adoption cases before the courts; 
decrees of adoption are given without adequate consideration of the 
child's history and circumstances or of the character of the home 
into which be is to be placed. State officials and leaders in social 
work in Massachusetts have recognized the need for investigation of 

• For A dlarDHRloii of thp Htmnn of the child sad birth rPslntratlnD, km Tt. R. CtiDdnD't 
Bureau: IllesltlniBcy bk  Child-WeltBrp rrobtcm, Pt. 1. bj Emiiin O. I.undberK and 
Katbar|p<- F. LFuroot. Dep«ndr>Dt. Det^rtlTf, and Delinquent Clasaea Serlea Ko. 9. Bam« 
Publication No. 66. WaahlnKton, 1920. Pp. 18-20. 
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I every adoption case by a State department, which would act in an 

advisory capacity to the court. 
1 In the standards adopted by the child-welfare conferences held 
I under the auspices of the United States Children's Bureau the fol- 
i lowing principles of State responsibility are set forth ;* 
I Upon tbe State devolves the nltlmate respon^blllt; for cbildreo wbo are In 
, need of apedal care by reason of imfortunate home conditions, physical or 
'. mental handicap, or deUnquency. 
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A State board of charities or a atmllar supervisory boijy should be respon- 



' slble fbr the regular Inspection and licensing of every tnstltntion, aeency, < 
I aModadon, Incorporated or otherwise, which receives or cares for mothers with 
I children or children who snller from physical or mental handicaps, or who are 
I dellnflunit, d^iendent, or without suitable parental care, and should have 
authority to revoke such liceoBes for canse and to prescribe forms of registra- 
tion and report. This State agency should maintain such supervision and vlslta- 
I tion of children In institutions and children placed In family homee as will 
I Insure their proper care, tralnlnK, and protection. The incorporation of private 
organizations caring for children should be required, and should be subject to 
I the approval of the State board of charlUes or similar l>od7. State supervision 
should be conceived and exercised in harmony with d«nocratic Ideals which 
Invite and encourage the service of efflcioit, altruistic forces of society In the 
conuDOD welfare. 

General constructive measures. 

A oomdderation of illegitimacy, even though it be from the point 
of view of the child, would not be complete without mention of meas- 
nres that may result in a reduction of the problem. This study has 
dealt with the causative side of illegitimacy only as incidental to the 
discussion of the child's heritage and the possibilities of parental care. 
However, the information obtained has thrown some li^t upon the 
underlying social and economic conditions leading to illegitimacy. 

In a lai^ number of cases included in the study the mother came 
from a home in which there was poverty, dependency, alcoholism, 
immorality, absuice of parental supervision, of even, in some in- 
stances, encouragement of misconduct. In other cases she had no 
home. 

Absence of opportunity for wholesome companionship and recrea- 
tion, either because of the situation in the home or conditions sur- 
rounding employment, and lack of supervision over commercialized 
recreation, are important factors in moral delinquency. Significant 
also in this connection are lack of moral training, ignorance of the 
dangers involved in disregard of the safeguards that have been built 
up through social conventions, and too great suggestibility or other 
weaknesses of character. One of the generally recognized factors 

* U. 8. CUMreD'i BartflQ : Hlnimtiiii StaDdard* for Child WHfnre AHoptri by tbe 
WaiblDRton and Beslopa) CourerenrpH on Child Weirare, 191D. Conference B«rtra No. 2. 
Bnraan Pnbllcatlon No. SS. WuhlDgtou, 1010. I'. 10. 
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in delinquency of this kind is mental subnormality, which often 
results in lack of judgment and self-control. 

There has been practically no study of the histories of fathers of 
children bora out of wedlock. If the contributing factors in the 
moral delinquency of the fathers were analyzed, they would probably 
be found to parallel to some extent the conditions leading to immor- 
ality among girls — bad home conditions, unsupervised recreation, 
lack of moral training, character weakness, and mental subnormality. 

Following is a brief statement of some of the measures which will 
tend toward the reduction of the illegitimate-birth rate through 
raising the level of family life, developing constructive forces in the 
community in place of those that are degrading, and affording special 
protection to individuals who stand in need of such help : 

1. Improvement of industrial and economic conditions, result- 

ing in better standards of living. 

2. Raising the level of general education, and providing for all 

children opportunities for moral and spiritual development, 
including training in standards of morality and conduct 
8. Provision of opportunity for wholesome recrreation, properly 
safeguarded, and supervision of commercialized amuse- 
ments. 
4. Removal of degrading community influences, 
6. Adequate provision for the diagnosis and care of the mentally 
:jubnonnal, including institutional provision for the feeble- 
minded and the defective delinquent in need of such care, 
and special training and supervision in the community. 

6. Special protection for young people of both sexes who are 

surrounded by dangerous influences or who show tendeo> 
cies toward wrongdoing; improved standards of case wort 
with families and children, with special reference to the 
detection and removal of the influences that menace the wel* 
fare of children. 

7. Assisting and safeguarding mothers of children born out of 

wedliK'k, to the end that they may pain a position of inde- 
pendence and self-respect in the community and that they 
may not repeat their unfortunate experiences. 
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SECTION I. THE PROBLEM IN BOSTON. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Boston has long been » center of philanthropic effort for the Nn 
England Stiites. Into the nietro[>olis come tlie unfortunate in 
of special help and care, and from it radiate social activities thM 
reach more remote centers of populations as well as near-by town 
and cities. As the capital of the State it is the administrative c 
for State institutions and ajrencies. Its many organizations for tht 
betterment of social conditions and the amelioration of distress beu 
witness to the humanitarian ideals of its citizens, while the groTin* 
tendency toward coordination and cooiienition in social woi 
ffraduatly eliminating the diiplicntion of effort sometimes occasiontJ 
by midtiplicity of orgnnizntions. The well-develoi>ed 8tate pro- 
visifm for dejiendent classes has allowed the private agencies to i 
the more promising cases and to specialize in intensive and experi- 
mentol work. 

As indications of the cooperation I>etween ajreocies and the recog> 
nition of the importance of adeipiate understanding: of the problems 
dealt with, may be mentioned the foiimling in Hostnn in 1876 of tht 
first confidential exchange of social information in the United 
States;' the publication in 1S80 of a charities directory; the agree- 
ment in 1!H2 between cliild-caring and chiId-|)rotective agencies w 
to the territorj' which shoulil I>e covered by the respective societies. 
the entire State Iwing apjiortioned among the different agencies; tht 
establishment in 1^\'2 of the Boston Conference on Illegitimacy; tht 
creation in 1915 of the Ijeagiie for Preventive Work, founded and 
mointained by Boston social agencies for the study and prevention 
of some of the cause.s of miser\- found in their work with families. 
Moi¥ recent de\'elopm('nts are the Conmiittee of the I'ermanent Chl^ 
ity Fund, which l>cgan o))enitioiis in 1917, whose functions are to 
administer an endowment fund in the assistamHi of suih activities 
seem to promist^ the greatest usefulness to the ctmimunity and to 
utilize in the same way gifts which may be miide to the fund: and 
the Bureau on Illegitimacy, founded early in 1010 for the study of 
that problem, the initial support Ix'ing granted Iiy the Permanent 
Charity Fund. 

Much remains to be acconiplishcd by some of the agencies in the 
direction of improved methods of case work ami greater utilization 
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of the available community resources, as well as in further coordina- 
tion of effort between societies and in elimination of needless dupli- 
cation and division of endeavor. Forces already set in motion will 
do much toward the accomplishment of these ends. 

The development of municipal provision for dependent and de- 
linquent children has already been discussed, as has the effect of 
the stringent settlement laws upon the division of responsibility be- 
tween the State and the city.' In 1914. the year covered by this 
study, the public ajjencies and institutions of Boston of interest in 
connection with the inquiry were as follows ; 
The overseers of the poor. 

Public outiloiir rellof uixl ul<] to mothers irltb tlepenilent children. 
The children's institutions department — under the management of 
the trustees for children. 

Care of depenitent rhllilreD, for the most pnrt linvlng settlement in Boston; 
of neglected clilUlren ; anil of Juvenile offendera eommltteil to the Suffolk 
School for Boys or t1»e I'arental School. The latter institution waa closed 
In 1914. 

The Boston Infirmary Department — havinp charge of Tjong Island 
Hospital. 

For the treatment of chronic cases or ( 
of time. Most of the children received a 
of the trustees for children. 
The Boston City Hospital, 

For the treatment of acute diseases. 
The Boston Juvenile Court (serving the central district) and 
courts in other parts of the city hearing children's cases,* 
Neglecteil and deliniiiient children. 
Besides these agencies, the department of the city registrar, who 
keeps the records of births and deaths, was of great importance to 
this study. The work of this department is described in chapter 1 
of this section. 

The children's institutions department cared for dependent and 
neglected children through the placing-oiit and office division. The 
chihlren were placed in boarding or free homes under the supervision 
of visitors. Boys on parole from the Suffolk School for Boys were 
under the supervision of the placing-out division, ns were those on 

■Bee pp, 26-27, 21V,.'tl. 

' SInre the foar l^ove^e4I by this Btnd; the Jndse Dkker FonDditloD haH lieen eatab- 
Uihed tn Boalon. Tbe prlDclpal purpose o( this taoDdatloD, prIvBtel]' nialDtalDi^. Is to 
work In cooperation with the Jnrenlle court. ■prrtoB as B department tor medico- 
pRjcholORlcBl atudf of tbe chlldrpo. TbnrouKh phynlrsl and mental eiamlnatlatiB are 
KlTen, and lufumiallnn In rexard to h<ime roodltlang. (amllr hlatorj, aod pen«inal history 
and cbaracterlBtlcn Is secured. The foucilallon aliio works In eooperatlon with other 
BinelM Id BosIod bdiI sometlmps gives atlpntlon to oblldren who kave not come before 
tlwcptlrt. 
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parole from the Parental School previous to the close of that Insti- 
tution. A total of 1,537 children, including those in institutions, 
received prolonged care from the children's institutions department 
in 1914, and there were 284 applications for care which were not 
accepted. 

There were 36 birtlis in Long Island Hospital in 1914. Expectant 
mothers often entered the hospital some little time before confine- 
ment, and remained in the institution with their babies for several 
months. The type of care given was akin to that of a private 
maternity home, in that it included prolonged care before and after 
the birth of the child. Aside from settlement requirements, there 
were no limitations as to the women received. The Boston City 
Hospital reported 7T births during the year, though it had no regular 
maternity service until October, 1916. In September, 1917, medical- 
social work for the maternity patients in the hospital wns organized.* 
There is also a jrynecological out-patient department, in connection 
with which medical-social work has been inauguarated since the 
year of this study. 

Eleven private child-caring agencies in Boston during the year of 
this study dealt more or loss with the problem of the child bom out 
of wedlock. The Society for Helping Destitute Mothers and In- 
fants ' placed mothers and babies together, working in close coopera- 
tion with hospitals, dispensaries, and other agencies. Its work was 
limited to Boston. The Children's Aid Society, Children's Friend 
Society, Children's Mission to Children, Church Home Society,* and 
New P>ngland Home for Little Wanderers cared for dependent and 
neglected children, three of these organizations also providing for 
delinijueiit children committed to their care and for mothers who 
wished to keep their babies with them. Children were supervised in 
their own liomes, placed in boarding or free homes, and given neces- 
sary medical care, either by the agencies themselves or by arrange- 
ments with hospitals and dispensaries. Tlie Society for Helping 
l)e.stitiite Mothers and Infants and the Children's Aid Society had 
an arrangement by which the former worked with mothers over 20 
and the latter with younger mothers. The Children's Aid Society, 
Cliildren's Friend Society, Children's Mission to Children, and New 
England Home for Little Wanderers had an agreement among them- 
selves and with other agencies in the State as to territory covered. 
All four worked in the city of Boston, but the outlying territory was 
divided into geographical districts, each district being assigned to 
one of the agencies entering into the arrangement. The New Eng- 
land Home for Little Wanderers covered also the other New England 

• RukbpU, Bew I^Ddp : " A jenr'n Bturfj ot thf matrrnlt; ward st the noBton Clfy 
Hospital." BoitoD Medical and Burelcal Journal. Vol. OI.XXX (May 1. 1D1»), jip. 4ST-4DB. 
'Thla ■oolely illnootitlnupd work In 1910. 
'titnnerly tbc CtKUrh Home (or Orphan and Dratltute Children. 
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Statee. The Chiiicii Home Society worked throughout Massachu- 
setts, caring for children of Prot«stant-Episcopal parentage. 

The (Jhiltiren's Mission to Children maintained a special service 
for deliciite children, boarding convalescent nioiJical cases for the 
Mnssachitsetts Oeneral Hospital. The New Englund Home for Little 
Wanderers opened in 1815 a new home with all modern facilities for 
medical care and mental diagnosis. To this institution are brtmght 
children difficult of diagnosis on the physical side or in need of 
special medical care and children presenting problems of mentality 
or behavior. Children remain in the institution as long as their 
condition requires. The Children's Aid Society in 1915 made special 
arrangements with the Boston Dispensary for medical care for their 
wards, placing emphasis upon the preventive side. This work is 
functioning through n department of the dispensary known as the 
preventive clinic. The Church Home Society has a similar arrange- 
ment with the Boston Dispensary. 

The Massachusetts Babies Hospital (formerly the Massachusetts 
Infant Asylum) provided bonrding and canvalescent care for babies 
under 2 years of age. The babies were placed in country homes 
and visited at least once a week by trained nurses. Under an ar- 
rangement with the Boston Dispensary medical care was given by 
that institution. In 1916 the Massachusetts Babies Hospital was 
amalgamated with the Children's Aid Society. 

The Cathqlic Charitable Bureau boarded dependent and neglected 
children and mothers and babies in family homes, and it also con- 
ducted a bureau of information for Catholic agencies. It received 
Catholic children who were residents of Massachusetts. The Home 
for Destitute Catholic Children cared for children 3 years of age 
and over, in the Boston diocese, maintaining a temporary receiving 
home and placing its wards in foster homes. .St. Mary's Infant 
Asylum, maintained in connection with St. Mary's Lying-in Hos- 
pital, cared for children under 3 years of age, placing the majority 
of them in family homes, though caring for some in the institution. 
Its territory of work was also the Boston diocese.^ 

The court deportment of the Council of Jewish Women worked 
with Jewish neglected and delinquent children before the juvenile 
court and also handled informal cases that had not yet come to 
court. It pave supervision in the children's own homes and placed 
children in boarding or free homes.' 

•The Slate In rtltlririi Into tbrpe Cnthollc dIocmeB— Btwlnn. SprlnirfleH. and Full RlTCr. 

 BubaequPTiL to the year mvered b; Ihl* itudjr, tbE Jeirich Children's Burpau has bMii 
ectabllsbed In Binlon for Ihe care af depeodenc. Dsslectrd, and dcUnquvnt Ipwl«h rblldrpn. 
Ita [Hirpoae is to cure for all Jewish children la the mettvpolllan dlstrk-t who do not buTe 
adeqaatP carp In their own hoioM, Snob chtldrcn arp unnallj placed In parpfully nel^Pted 
Jewltb botnps. A dlDlc for pbfrlcal eximlnatloDa la malnlalQvd by the bureau, and 
meolal eiamlnoiions arp Elven bj the Judge Baker Foondatlon. The work in supported by 
Ihe Federated Jewlub Cbarltlpa. 
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The Boston office of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children was the central office of the society. It dealt 
mainly with cases in Boston and vicinity but also did special work 
throughout the State. A temporary home was maintained in ccm- 
nection with the Boston office, where children were kept pending 
the disposition of their cases in court. In the majority of the towns 
and cities of the State the society had a representative in court at 
the hearing of neglect cases, and in these localities neglected chil- 
dren not committed to the State were usually committed to the 
society on continuances, the society supervising them in their own 
homes, in homes in which they had been placed, or while under the 
care of private agencies. The cases handled by this agency were 
of two types — those brought into court an<l those given advice, super- 
vision, and assistance, but not brought into court. The society has 
taken a leading part in general child-welfare movements. 

Four maternity homes in Boston gave prenatal and postnatal care 
to girls and women illegitimately pregnant for the first time and 
not having venereal infection. Three of them received only mothers 
who promised to keep their children with them. The Florence Crit- 
t«nton Home, the Salvation Army Home, and the Talitha Cumi 
Home received residents of New England. The House of Mercy 
worked throughout the Episcopal diocese of Massachusetts. The 
last institution sent girls and women under care to the New Eng- 
land Hospital for Women and Children for confinement, giving 
care before and after the child's births The three other homes had 
their own maternity wards. Women were often received several 
months before confinement, and frequently remained with their 
babies in the homes for four or five months, nursing them and re- 
ceiving instruction in housework. Places were then found for 
the mothers where they might keep their children, and supervision 
and after care were given. 

Two health agencies, the Instructive District Nursing Association 
and the Baby Hygiene Association,* did home nursing. The first- 
named agency, as a part of its work, made a specialty of pregnancy 
clinics and prenatal and postnatal care, and the second agency of 
milk stations and well-baby clinics. These societies have done much 
to reduce infant mortality in Boston, 

Four hospitals, had large maternity wards and reported ille^- 
timate births during the year studied. These were the Boston 
Lying-in Hospital, the Massachusetts Homeopathic Hospital, the 
New England Hospital for Women and Children, and St. Mary's 
Ijying-in Hospital. The Massachusetts General Hospital cared for 
but few maternity cases. All these hospitals, with the exception of 
St. Mary's, had out-patient departments. 

* Pormerljr the Milk and B«bj Hrsleo* AMOcIaUon. 
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The Boston Disiwnsary cooperated with other social agencies, giv- 
ing physical examinations anti medical care. 

The Boston Legal Aid Society gave legal aid and advice gra- 
tuitously or for nominal fees. This agenpy was important in con- 
nection with the prosecution of cases under the law providing for 
the support of children of illegitimate birth, 

Tlie mast important private family-care agencies in Boston were 
the Assoi-iated Charities, the Bosttm Provident Association, the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society, and the Federated Jewish Charities. The 
Inst agency also maintained a home for Jewish children over 5 years 
of age. The Council of Jewish Women, through its immigrant-aid 
department, cared for immi^x»nt girls, securing employment for 
them and nssiKting them in other ways.'" 

The BoKton S<M'iety for the Care of Girls and the House of the 
Good Shepherd dealt with illegitimacy incidentally to their work 
for the protection of girls. The former society gave care and super- 
vision to girls taken from the juvenile court or received from other 
sources. The girls were usually placed in boarding or free homes. 
The House of the Oimd Shepherd cared for wayward girls and 
women, either committed by court or received on voluntary applica- 
tion. There were in Boston other agencies and institutions raring 
for children, most of them having very limited capacity. The ones 
mentioned are those of most importance to this study. 

The psychopathic department of the Boston State Hospital, one 
of the State hospitals for the care of the insane, gave first care and 
obeereation to mental patients, including the feeble-minded, and 
treated acute and curable mental diseases. It served the metropoli- 
tan district; but the niit-patient department had no limitations, 
accepting all who came for diagnosis, advice, and out-patient treat- 
ment. The scientific investigation and research work was also State- 
wide in scope. The purpose of the out-patient department was "to 
afford free consultation to the poor, and such advice'and medical 
treatment as would, with the aid of district nursing, promote the 
home care of mental patients." " The sixrial service department made 
investigations and gave s\iper\'ision and ad\'ice. The facilities for 
diagnosis and out-patient care afforded by the psychopathic depart- 
ment are invaluable to the work of Boston agencies. 

■•Sw note, |>. IT. relnllve to tliii JcwUh Cbltdrpa'a Bureau. cfltabllBli^ BubsfiiuPlit to 
Ih* year of (hf Ktiiiir nii'l mnlnmlmMJ hy tbr Fodirntrd .Irwlsh ChBr!tle«. 

 B'ciiBinii'iiiUiloDs nf ikr Slnti' luinrcl of luiually. qunlpil la the Second Aannal Br- 
port ot tbe Psjcboiuillitt.' Deputmenl ol Ue Boston Statu IloBpLUl tor tlie Tear EudlUK 
November SO. 1S13, p. 32. 
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CHAPTER t. THE INFANT BORN OUT OP WEDLOCK. 

HBTHOD AND SCOPE OF BTUDV. 

Of prime importance in a study of ille^ritimacy is the considen- 
tion of the number of illegitimate births each year, the proportioD 
of total births which this number constitutes, the mortality of infanta 
of illegitimate birth as-compared with others, and the conditions sur- 
rounding their birth and infancy. Vital statistics necessarily form 
the basi^ of such a study. The information obtained from birth and 
death records was supplemented in this study by data secured from 
the records of social agencies. So far as possible, each child was fol- 
lowed through his first year of life. This investigation was baaed 
upon a study of records, and no attempt was made to follow up cases 
not known to social agencies or to supplement the information secured 
from records. 

The question of registration of illegitimate births has been the sub- 
ject of much discussion. The method of registering such births Taries 
in difTerent States, but nowhere in this country has a system been put 
into practice which is thoroughly satisfactory from all points of view. 
In Massachusetts the fact of illegitimacy is not entered on the birth 
certificate, and the law forbids the statement in the certificate of the 
name and other facts relating to the father of a child of illegitimate 
birth, except at the request, in writing, of both parents. It is, how- 
ever, in most cases possible to determine the fact of illegitimacy from 
the birth certificate by the absence of the father's name. This has 
been considered a basis of selection sufficiently accurate to warrant the 
issuance of statistics of illegitimate births by the health department 
of the city of Boston.' 

Great care is taken by the city registrar to verify and complete all 
birth -certificate data. As they come in from the physicians, copies of 
the certificates are sent to the parents for correction. Canvassers are 
also sent out to secure complete birth registration. The chances of the 
name of a father of a child of legitimate birth being omitted from the 
birth record are thus rendered negligible. In checking birth certifi- 
cates with the records of social agencies, there was no instance in which 
a child thought to be of illegitimate birth by reason of the evidence 
on the birth certificate was discovered to be of legitimate birth. The 
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error would appear to lie, rather, in the registration of infants bom 
out of wedlock as though they were of legitimate birth, resulting in 
an understatement of the number of illegitimate births. A number 
of instances were found in which this had happened. In some of 
these cases the parents had been living as married. In others the 
mother had probably misinformed the doctor as to her civil state. 

The name of the father is commonly omitted from the death cer- 
tificate of a child of illegitimate birth. However, in cases in which 
the mother was married subsequent to the child's birth, whether to 
the father or to another man, and kept the baby with her, the name 
of the mother's husband would probably appear on the death 
certificate as the name of the child's father. 

In order to secure information as to infants bom out of wedlock 
in Boston in the year of the study, all the birth records for 1914 were 
searched for those that indicated illegitimate birth. Birth certificates 
indicating that the child had been born out of wedlock were then 
checked with death certificates indicating illegitimacy, in order that 
cases in whigh the child appeared from the death record to be of 
illegitimate birth, but which had not been found amotig the birth 
certificates, might be discovered. Such cases were then traced 
through the birth registry to determine whether the birth had been 
registered as illegitimate or legitimate. In some instances the birth 
and death of the same child were registered under different names, 
but it was usually possible to check by the first name of the mother 
and the date and place of birth. 

The list of births obtained in the above manner was supplemented 
by comparison with records of social agencies in Boston. A number 
of cases were found in which the social agency stated that a child of 
illegitimate birth had been born in Boston in the year studied, though 
no birth certificate had been found. These cases were checked 
through the birth registry and in many instances it was found that 
I the child had been registered as of legitimate birth. These cases were 
then included in the list of illegitimate births. In the final tabula- 
. tion of the results only those infants whase births had been registered 
I as either illegitimate or legitimate were inc1udc<l. 

As a means of determining how far the year of the study was repro- 
* eentative, the total numbers of illegitimate births were secured for 
[ each year of the period 1910 to 1914, inclusive. It was not practicable 
f to check the births for the first four years of the period with death 
} records and records of agencies, as was done for the year selected for 
I intensive study. Hence the figures given include only those births 
' registered as illegitimate, and do not include illegitimate births reg- 
istered as legitimate. The proportions of illegitimate births are, 
therefore, understatements. The birth registry of Boston includes 
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also records of infants bom outside the city whose mothers are ren- 
dents of Boston, since under the Massachusetts law births to mothers 
not residents of the place where they are confined are reported to the 
town of residence.' These nonresident births are included in the 
total births and in the illegitimate births for the first four years of 
the period, but not for the year 1014. For the purpose of companscoi 
with the first four years of the period, only births registered as ille- 
gitimate are included in the 1914 figures. 

Two methods were used for measuring the infant mortality uiuxig 
children bom out of wedlock. The first method was a comparison 
of the number of illegitimate births during a given year with the 
number of deaths during the same year of infants under 1 year of 
age bom out of wedlock. This comparison was made for each year 
of the five-year period 1910 to 1914, inclusive. 

The death certificates were searched for records of infants of ille- 
gitimate birth who died under 1 year of age in Boston during the 
period specified. No distinction was made between deaths of infuits 
born in Boston or outside Boston, or bom during the .year specified 
or the year {previous. The comparison with births was based on Om 
number of births secured by the method previously described. A 
more correct rate was obtained for 1914 than for the entire five-year 
period, because of the greater accuracy in the number of births, ob- 
tained through the process of chetrking. Analyses of age at death 
and cause of death were maile for that year. 

The second method used in this study for measuring mortality 
among infants bom out of wedlock was the following, through all 
available records, of the infants bom during the year to determine 
the number of these infants who died during their first year of life. 
For this purpose the Boston death certificates of 1914 and 1915 were 
searched for infants of illegitimate birth bom in Boston during 1914 
and dying in Boston in 1914 or 191!i, aged under 1 year. Where the 
residence of the mother was a Massachusetts town outside Boston, 
the death records of the town specified were also searched and death 
certificates for infants bom in Boston in 1914 and dying under 1 year 
of age were inchided in the total number of deaths. Deaths reported 
by social agencies but not verified by death certificates were not in- 
cluded for the purpose of measuring infant mortality. Analyses of 
age at death and cause of death were made. 

A considerable amount of information was available for all these 
infants from the birth and death certificates. In a large number of 
cases this was supplemented by information from records of sodal  

*Coplp« of all birth crrtlBrBtci are flled In the afflre of the Smretarr of the Cob- 
monwraltb. llrrp Ibp rpturns nrv checked lo aTold dnpIIcBtlDii in the pnbllshpd utatlstla. 
B. I<. 1009 cb. 29 aec 18 aa amended bf tela ISiO cb. 98 ; aec. 18 aa amended by 1908 
ch. 805. 
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agencies. Material from all sources pertaining to a given case was 
assembled on one form and the data were then count^rchecked. 

NUMBER or ILLBOITIHATE BIRTHS AND PROPORTION TO TOTAL BIRTHS. 

During a ftve-Year Period. 

There are two methods of computing illegitimacy rates. The first 
gives the percentage of illegitimate births in a given period and is 
obtained by dividing the number of illegitimate births by the total 
birtha. The second method compares the number of illegitimate 
births with the number of single, widowed, and divorced women of 
childbearing age in the community, and is obtained by dividing the 
number of illegitimate births by the number of such women in the 
population. The first method has to commend it the fact that it em- 
phasizes the Client of the child-care problem involved. The second 
method is the more valuable if the purpose is to deal with causative 
factors and to consider the moral and preventive sides of the prob- 
lem. Both methods are difficult to apply fairly in a city like Boston, 
which is a center for maternity care and consequently has a large pro- 
portion of births to nonresident mothers, particularly mothers of 
children bom out of wedlock. 

Table 1 shows for each year from 1910 to 1914, inclusive, the total 
number of births and the number and per cent of illegitimate births. 
It must be remembered that these percentages are based upon un- 
corrected figures, the illegitimate births including only those regis- 
tered as such. 

TABUtl.— Per cent of lire births in Honlna rrglxtcreil an illegitimate, 1910 to 19H. 
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• tJnpnbllahMl figurm. oxcepl for tbp renr 1014, 8«icurp<l from the reglitrj deparlment. 
Rxopt for 1V14. Indudm births ODtslde Boston Co BoHton malhrrR. It registered In 
Boaton. These flKures nn' slightly Inrger Iban those piiMlshed In the aoDUttl reparls, 
iircaiue of Additional births that occurred in the years spcclQed hut were not reslslered 
In time for inclusloii In the anDual reports. 

• Except for iel4. includes births outside Boston to Boalou mothers, It registered Is 

■Actual births In Boston. Forty-third Annoal Report of the Health Department of 
the dti of Boston for tbe rear 11(14. Boeton, 1910. p. 104. 

'Actual blrtbs In Boston. This flgnre does not include births known to be llleffttlmate 
but registered as legttiuiete. It is given in order to tie CDmpnrshle with the preceding 
nBCDTMCted Dgares. It Is smaller tbJui tbe corrected Bgure used later in tbe report. 

The percentage varied during the five years from 3.8 per cent to 
4.6 per cent, the lowest percentage being in 1910, and the highest in 
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1912. The rate for 1914, the year of the iDtensive study, was 3.9 pw 
cent, the next to the lowest in the five-year period. In the annual re- 
port for 1915 the Health Department of the City of Boston published 
statistics relating to births and deaths of infants bom out of wedlock. 
In that year there were 800 illegitimate births, 4.1. per cent of the 
total births.* 

The number of illegitimate births per 1,000 siogle, widowed, and 
divorced women 15 to 44 years of age is shown in Table 2 for five 
years, 1910 to 1914. 
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The rate of illegitimate live births per 1,000 single, widowed, and 
divorced women of child-bearing age shows a yearly vuriatioD simi- 
lar to thnt shown by the percentages of illegitimate live births (See 
Table 1.) The rate estimated on either basis is high in comparison 
with the illegitimacy rates for the State as a whole. The percentage 
of illegitimate live births in Massachusetts was 2.3 in 1914,* as com- 
pared with the jiercentnge of 3.9 for Boston. The number of illegit- 
imate live births i)er 1,(K)0 single, widowed, and divorced women of 
child-bearing npe in Klassachusetts was 4.5 in 1914," as compared with 
the rate of 7.4 for Boston, The relatively high Boston rates are in 
part due to the fact that Boston is a center to which many women 
come from outside the city for the purpose of se^'uring maternity care. 

The registration of stillbirths is likely to be less complete than 
thnt of live births. The figures obtained, and shown in Table 8, 
indicate a higher percentage of stillbirths among illegitimate births 
than among all births. The numbers of stillbirths per 100 births 
registered range from 3.6 to 3.9 in the period 1910 to 1914. The 
numljer of iUegitimate stillbirths per 100 births registered as ille- 
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gitimate range from 6.7 to 6.4, being lower for 1914 than for any 
other year. Too much importance must not be attached to these 
figures, however, because of the probable incomplete registration 
of stillbirths. 
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During the Year of the Uttidy. 

Considering only the births registered as illegitimate, there were 
in Boston in 1914, tlie year selected for intensive study, 752 illegiti- 
mate live births. These births were 3.9 per cent of all live birUis 
registered in the city. 

Through a process of checking with death records and with the 
records of agencies and institutions, as described above, !>5 cases 
were found in which illegitimate births were registered as legitimate. 
Hence, there was known to have been a total of 847 illegitimate live 
births during the year, constituting 4.4 per cent of all live births.* 
This percentage of illegitimate births is still an understatement. Un- 
doubtedly there were other illegitimate births registered as legiti- 
mate, which were impossible to trace by the means employed. 

During the year there were 43 stillbirths registered as illegiti- 
mate — S.4 per cent of all stillbirths — and 6 others registered as 
legitimate which were known to agencies to be illegitimate. Hence, 
the total number known was 48, or 6.1 per cent of all stillbirths. In 
addition, there were 17 stillbirths registered as of unknown par- 
entage. 
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Tlie following list gives the distribution of live births and still- 
births according to the parentage of the child : 

Legitimate 18,614 

ReglsterHl as lllefdtlmate 7B 

Reiclstt^red iih le^tlamtt.'. but known to be IllfKitlmnte flS 

Of unknown parentoije 1 

Total live births I9.4fl! 

Lefclihnute t 724 

Rt^lsterwl as lltesltlnuito 4S 

Registered as leKltiniute, but kiK)wn to be llleeltlmnte S 

or unknown jwrentaBe 17 

Totnl Htlllbirtbx 78B 

The distribution of illogitimHte live births acconling to month of 
birth is given in Tuble 4, in comparison with the diatributioD of total 
live births in Suffolk County. 

Tabij: 4. — Relative iiwnthly frequrni-y tif lire birlfiK in (Suffolk Counti/ and of 
illri/itimatc live birthv (n Boitoii. I!>H. 
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There were no published figures as to month of birth for total 
l)irths in Boston in 1914. Dnta in regard to month of birth were 
available, however, for Suffolk County. 8ince the population of 
Boston represents 92 per cent of the population of the county, these 
figures are fairly comparable with illegitimate births in Hoston. 
The relative montlily frequency of live births in the county was fairly 
regular, ranging from 9G to 104. In the case of illegitimate births, 
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however, the relative montlily frequencies for the winter and spring 
months were consi<lerabiy hlfrher than for the summer and autumn 
months. In the si.x months from December to May, inchisive, the 
relative frequencies were all alwve the average for the j'ear, rising 
as high as 131. The fre<]iiencies for the six months from June to 
November were all below the tiverafte for the year, fnllinfj; as low as 
74. These figures indicate that a larger number of illegitimate con- 
ceptions occur in the months from April through September than at 
other times of the year, and would -seem to show a direct relation to 
the greater freedom from restmint offered by many forms of i-ecrea- 
tiou prevalent during the spnng and summer mouths. 

Acmirac]/ of tieffintralion of Itlegllimatc Birthf. 

The State of Massachusetts was one of the original States included 
in the registration area for births established by the United States 
Bureau of the Census in IDlii, on the basis of a registration efficiency 
of at least 90 per cent,' Birth registration in Boston in 1916 was 
estimated by the Bureau of the Census to be at least 94.6 per cent com- 
plete.' 

It was impossible in the course of this study to make a complete 
test of the accuracy of the registration of illegitimate births. Only 
those cases of incorrect registration were found which were disclosed 
by checking with records of social agencies or with deatb records. 
Undoubtedly there were other cases of illegitimate birth registered 
as legitimate. Even cases which were known to social agencies were 
sometimes impossible to trace through the registry of births, because 
of change of name. A number of instances were found in which the 
mother had assumed several different names, or in which she had 
married after the birth of the child and was known to agencies only 
by her married name. 

There were 36 cases discovered in which the record stated that the 
child was of illegitimate birth and had been bom in Boston during 
the year studied, but for which it was impossible to find a birth 
certificate. It is pmbable that these were not cases of unregistered 
birth, but that most of the children had Ijeen registered as of legiti- 
mate birth under names other than those given in the records. This 
supposition is borne out by the fact that, of a total of 140 children 
not registered us of illegitimate birth, !>5. or 67,9 per c«it, were 
finally found recorded in the birth registry, though often under other 
names thuTi those given in the death records or in records of social 
agencies. Of the remaining 45, 3 were discovered to have been horn 
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outside Boston, though reported by agency or death records to hire 
been born in the city, and 6 '^ere found not to hare been bom in the 
year studied. Had complete information been available for all cans, 
it is highly probable that most of the others actually bom in Boston 
during the year would have proved to have been registered as of 
legitimate birth. It was considered more conservative to exclude 
from the study the cases not found in the birth registry, because of 
the possibility of these births having occurred outside Boston, or 
outside the year. 

It would appear, therefore, that a high percentage of illegitimate 
births in Boston are registered, but that a considerable number of 
them are registered as legitimate. It nas impossible to ascertain the 
percentage of illegitimate births actually registered as such, but tlM 
figures available indicate that not more than 88.8 per cent are so 
registered, 752 of the 847 known illegitimate births in Boston being 
registered as illegitimate. 



INFANT MORTALITY. 



Dui-ing a fit 






Infant mortality is recognized as «n index of social conditions and 
of child welfare in general. The public has been aroused to a realiza- 
tion of the importance of preventing infant mortality and improving 
the conditions snrrounding infancy and childhood. Those econ<nnic 
and social conditions* found to accompany a high infant mortally 
rate exist to a greater extent among infants of illegitimate birth than 
among other infants, economic stress and absence of the mother^ 
nursing care being particularly common among the former. The 
fact that of every l.CMtO children born in Boston in 1914 at least 44 
were Ikirn out of wedlock inilicates the importance of a consideration 
of illegitimacy in efforts for the reduction of infant deatlis. 

Kecords of deaths of infants un<ler 1 year of age were searched 
for the five-year period 1910 to 1914, inclusive, and the deaths of 
infants of illegitimate birth counted. An intensive study of the 
death reconls was made for the year 1914. Infant mortality rates 
were obtained by dividing the total number of deaths in each year by 
the number of births in the same year, and the numlxT of deaths of 
infants born out of wedlo<-k by the number iif illegitimate births. 
For this purpose " illegitimate births " include only births registered 
as such, since no effort was made to supplement the numlwr of illegit- 
imate births by comparison with records of social agencies, except 
for the lust year of the iwriod. 
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From the figures given in Table 5 it appears that the infant mor- 
tality rale among children of illegitimate birth is about three times 
as high as the general infant mortality rate. There was a steady 
decrease in the general infant mortality rate during the five-year 
period, and an even greater decline in the illegitimate infant mor- 
tality rate. In 1910 the rat« among infants of illegitimate birth was 
452 deaths to 1.000 births. In 1914 the rate was 314 deaths to 1,000 
births. The illegitimate infant mortality rate in 1910 was three and 
six-t«nths times the mortality rate among all infants. In 1914 the rate 
was three times the general infant mortality rate. The illegitimai« 
infant mortality rates here given are probably somewhat high, because 
of inaccuracies in registration. The relative difference between the 
illegitimate infant mortality rates and the general infant mortality 
rates (the former divided by the latter) for each of the five years 
were as follows: 1910, 3.6; 1911, 3.2; 1912, 2.8; 1913, 2.9; 1914, 3.0. 

In the 1915 annual report the healtli department of the city of 
Boston for the first time published the number of deaths of infants 
of illegitimate birth that had occurred during the year and the 
illegitimate infant mortality rate. The illegitimate infant mortality 
rate in 1915 as given in this report was SIX) and the general infant 
mortality rate was 103.7,'" a ratio of nearly 3 to 1. 

During thr YenT of thr Stutly. 

Rate. 

In 1914, the year selected for intensive study, the illegitimate 
infant mortality rate, based upon the number of illegitimate births 
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in that year and the numlter of deaths in the same year of infants of 
illegitimate birth, was 281." The general infant mortality rate 
during the year was 103.1. Subtracting tlie number of iUe^ti- 
mate births from the total births, ami the ilentlis of infants of ille- 
gitimate birth from the total infant deaths, the infant mortality 
rate among infants of legitimate birth was 95. The rate for infanta 
of illegitimate birth was titerefore three times us high as that for 
infants of legitimate birth. The exclusion of births and deaths of 
infants bom out of wedlock reiluces the infant mortality rate for 
the city 8 per cent. (See Table G.) 
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The infant mortality rate for males among those of legitimate 
birth was 101.6, and for females, H8.2. The infant mortality rate for 
males among those of illegitimate birth was 2i)4.7, and for females, 
Si66.8. The ratio of the infant mortality rate for males to the rate 
for females among the first gnmp was 1.15 to 1, while the correspond- 
ing ratio for infants of illegitimate Itirth was 1.10 to 1. 
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One-fourth of the illegitimate births during the year and more 
than half the deaths of infants bom out of wedlock occurred in one 
large institution — a maternity hospital and children's institution com- 
bined. No estimate could be made for this institution of the infant 
mortality rate based upon the number of illegitimate births and 
infant deaths during one year. On the one hand, babies were dis- 
charged from the hospital after a few weeks, and on the other hand, 
infants were received after birth. It is evident, however, from figures 
given later in this report,** that the infant mortality in this institn- 
tion was (Usproportionately hig^. 
Age at death. 

In order to compare the age at death of infants bom in wedlock 
and out of wedlock, it was necessary to ascertain the number of in- 
fants of legitimate birth who died at various ages, by subtracting the 
deaths of infants of illegitimate birth from the total deaths at various 
ages as given in the report of the health department. The numbers 
of deaths at various ages per 1,000 live births, obtained by dividing 
the number of deaths at each age by the total number of births dur- 
ing the year, are given in Table 7, 
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The deaths per 1,000 births in each age group were very much 
higher for infants of illegitimate than for those of legitimate 
birth. The relative differences between the number of deaths per 
1,000 births for children bom out of wedlock and for those of legiti- 
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mate birth (the former divided by the latter), according to age n 
death, were as follows : 
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The number of deaths per 1,000 births for infants of ille^itimaf 
birth less than a week old was 1.6 times that for infants of legitiniat 
birth of the same ape. At 1 week of age the rate for infants c 
illegitimate birth wa.'* twice that for infants of legitimate birth. U 
to and including I month there was a steady increase in the pr« 
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pontlerance of deaths per 1,000 births for infants of illegitimate 
birth. The rate for infants of illegitimate birth 1 month of age, but 
less than '2 months, was 7.7 times as great as the rate for infants of 
legitimate birth of the same age group. After this age there waa 
u steaily decline in the relative difference, until for infants 9 to II 
months of age the mortality for those of illegitimate birth was only 
1.'2 times the mortality for tliose of legitimate birth. The smaller 
relative difference in the later age groups may be accounted for in 
part by the increasing probability as the child grows older that his 
death would lie registered as though he were of legitimate birth, 
because of the marriage of the mother, the child's adoption, or other 
reasons. 

The greater preponderance of the rate for infants of illegitimate 
birth in the 1-monlh age group over that for infants of legitimate 
birth in the same group, and the lesser preponderance in the age 
groups under 1 month, can probably be accounted for by the separa- 
tion of mother and child, which occurs in so many cases soon after 
the mother has recovered from her confinement." Early separation 
from the mother would seem to have a greater effect upon the infant 
mortality rate than detrimental prenatal conditions. It might have 
been expected that the mental stress, the disturbance in economic 
and social relations, and the absence of proper care to which so 
many of these mothers were subject during pregnancy would result 
in an extremely high mortality during the first weeks of the child's 
life. Although the rate for the period under 1 month is more than 
twice as high as in the case of infants of legitimate birth, yet the 
relative difference is not as great as in the hiter periods of infancy. 

Infant mortality statistics in England and Wales show some- 
what the same tendency as that shown by the Boston figures in 
regard to the relative difference between the number of infant deatlis 
at various ages per l,tX)0 births among infants bom out of wedlock 
and among infants born in wedlock. In the English statistics the 
comparison is shown in terms of the per cent that infant mortality 
among children born out of wedlock constitutes of infant mortality 
among children of legitimate birth (the latter rate being taken as 
100). The general infant mortality rate in England and Wales 
among children bom out of wedlock was only twic« tliat among 
children of legitimate birth, as compared with a relative difference 
of 3 in Boston. Following are the percentages that the infant mor- 
tality rat«s in 1914 among infants of illegitimate birth were of the 
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rates for infanta bom in wedlock, according to age at death, for 
England and Wales:"* 

I'lidiT 1 jftir-- 20e 

riMlcr 1 BKirith - _ 190 

1 month 229 

2 iimiitlw 261 

S inontliti 257 
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6 manthH .^. 

7 montliM,.. 

8 monthR ... 

9 nonthK— . 

10 niDiitliH.. 

11 iDontliH .. 



. 168 
. 148 



n months 230 

T'^ntil the end of the third month of life there was nn increase in 
the relative differences between the rates for infants of illegitimate 
birtli and those fur infants bom in wedlock, the largest difference 
being nt the age of 2 months. The peak thus c()nK>s at a later age 
than was shown in the Boston figures, where the greatest difference 
came nt the age of 1 month. In England and Wales the relative 
difference at 3 months was almost as great as that at 2 months. 
Then.^ was a steady decline in the later {ige groups, but not until the 
age of 7 months was the difference as low as in the age group under 
1 month. 
Cause of death. 

In order to obtain comparative dntn upon the cause of death among 
infants of illegitimate and of legitimate birth it was necessary to 
subtract the number of infants of illegitimate birth dying from 
specified causes from the total numbers of infant deaths from speci- 
fied causes as given in the report of the health department. The 
results are shown in Table 8. 
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m Table 8.~-Cati«e of death for infanli' of U^gitimate and of UleffUimate Mrlh, 
lati—ContlnaeA. 
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The facts in Table 8 are summarized in Table d, which also gives 
the infant mortality rates for the various causes. Specific infant 
mortality rates were obtained by dividing the number of deaths fnmi 
each cause by the total number of births during the year. 
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The specific infant mortality rates were invariably hi^er for 
infants of illegitimate birth than for others, though there was a 
great variation in the proportionate excess of " illegitimate " over 
" legitimate " rates for the various causes. The relative differences 
between the mortality rates among infants of illegitimate birth and 
infants of legitimate birth (the former divided by the latter), accord- 
ing to cause of death, were as follows: 



All c 



. 8.0 



DlsesBes of early Infancy 2. 7 

Principal epidemic diseases.- 8. 8 
AH other causes 1.8 



PrlDClpal gastric and Intestinal 

diseases 5. C 

Principal respiratory diseases 1. 1 

Halformatlons I. 't 

The rate for gastric and intestinal diseases was 5.9 times as high 
for infants of illegitimate birth as for those of legitimate birth. 
The diseases in this group are largely caused by improper feeding. 
Hence, early separation from the mother or other circumstances 
making maternal nursing impossible would be a factor in mortality 
from this cause. The rate for diseases of early infancy was 2.T 
times as great for infants of illegitimate birth as for those of legiti- 
mate birth. This group of causes includes premature birth, con- 
genital debility, injuries at birth, and other causes connected with 
birth. The rate for deaths due to premature birth was 41.8 for 
children of illegitimate birth, as against 20.8 for children of legiti- 
mate birth. The rate for deaths from congenital debility was 30 
for infants of illegitimate births, as against 4.4 for infants of legiti- 
mate birth, or nine times as high. This rate shows the effect of the 
detrimental conditions to which the mothers were often subjected 
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during pregnancy. Had stillbirths been included, the comparative 
importance of the diseases of early infancy would have been con- 
siderably greater. 

The distribution of deaths of infants bom out of wedlock by cause 
of death was different for the group of 129 deaths occurring in one 
large maternity hospital and children's institution than for the 109 
occurring elsewhere. Of the former group of deaths, 54 per cent 
were reported as due to gastric and intestinal causes, while among 
the latter only 17 per cent were so reported. The percentage of 
deaths of infants of illegitimate birth caused by diseases of early 
infancy was 22 at the institution specified and 41 elsewhere. The 
larger proportion of deaths due to gastric and intestinal diseases at 
the institution under consideration may be accounted for in part by 
the fact that many of the infants under care were separated from 
their mothers at a very early age. The comparative distribution of 
the two groups according to cause of death is given in Table 10, 

T&BLa 10. — Cauxe of dFnth for infantH of illeffttimate Wrtfc K>ho died at a UtrS9 
matemily hospital and children's inttituUon and for thote who died elie- 
vhere, 191i. 
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Daring Fint Year of Life of Infants Born in 1914. 

Rate. 

The more accurate method of estimating the infant mortality rate 
is to follow all the infants born during a given year through the 
first year of life, determining how many died l5efore reaching 1 
year of age. This has been the method used by the Children's Bu- 
reau in its studies of infant mortality. Especially in the case of 
infants of illegitimate birth is this method preferable. The moth- 
ers of many of these infants are not residents of the city, but coma 
in to secure care at the time of the child's birth. Besides, many 
infants are brought into the city at the time applications are made 
for agency care or in the hope that they may be disposed of through 
adoption. These difficulties are avoided by following infants bom 
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during one year through the first year of life. However, many 
olfStaclcH are enccmntered in this procedure. The difficulty in in- 
vestipitin(r the cases in which, the mother has endeavored to con- 
ceal the situation from her relatives and friends and the numer- 
ous cases in which the children, shortly after birth, were taken oat 
of the city by their mothers or by social agencies are serious ob- 
stacles in the way of obtaining complete information. 

The histories of the 847 infants bom out of wedlock during the 
year were followed throughout the first year of life, so far as was 
|K)(isible by the methods used. Xo attempt was made to follow up 
the hi.sturies except so far as they were known to social agencies 
and courts, or where deaths had been rejEistered. Therefore, the 
numlwr of deaths and the infant mortality rate here reported are 
considerable understatements. The data are of value only as indi- 
cating the miniuitim infant mortality rate which would be found 
were all the facts known. 

In estimating the rate on this basis only those deaths which had 
Itcen registered were included. In a number of cases, however, the 
deaths had occurred outside Boston, and had l>een registered else- 
where. All birth certificates which indicated that the mother's resi- 
den<-e was a Massachusetts town outside Boston were checked with 
the death records of the towns specified. There were 17 cases in which 
the child was reported by social agencies to have died, but in which 
no death certificates were found. Because of the possiliility of error 
in tlie date of death re|)orted and the lack of accurate information as 
to the cause of death, these cases were not included in the number of 
deaths. 

Of the 847 infants of illegitimate birth known to have been bora 
in Boston in 1914. 213 were known to have died during the first year 
of life. The infant mortality rate was, therefore, 2.">1,.'). This is 
lower than the rate of 281 secured by the other method and is to be 
taken as a mnsiderable understatement of the true rate. Even this 
minimum rate was 2.4 times as great as the general infant mortality 
rate of 103.1. 

The large number of births and deaths at a single institution — 
the large maternity hospital and children's institution previously 
mentioned — make it of interest to consider separately the infant mor- 
tality at this institution and elsewhere. Of the 847 illegitimate births 
ill Boston during the year, 209 occurred at the institution specified. 
Seventy-four of these 209 infants died at the same institution before 
they had reached 1 year of age, and 14 were known to have died 
elsewhere, death certificates having been found. On the basis of these 
figures it would appear that 421 out of every 1,000 children born out 
of wedlock at the institution die before they reach 1 year of age, 864 
dying at the same institution. These infant mortality rates are con- 
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siderably hifjhcr than the rate (251.5) for all infants bom out of 
wedlock in Boston. Eliminating the infants born at the institution 
mentioned there were 638 infants of illegitimate birth born in the 
city during the year, of whom 125 were known to have died before 
they had reached 1 year of age. The infant mortality rate among 
this group of infants was 105.!) — less than half that among infants 
bom at the institution specified. 
Age at death. 

The numlwr of deaths per 1,000 births for the various ages, based 
upon births during 1911 and deaths among these same infants dur- 
ing the first year of life, followed the same tendency as the rate based 
Upon the numbers of births and deaths during the same calendar 
year. The former rates were usually lower than the latter, no doubt 
largely becaase of the less complete information secured; but they 
were consistently higher than the rates for infants of legitimate birth 
based upon the niinil)era of births and deaths in the same year, 
except in the age group of 9 to 11 months. The low rate in this 
age group was undoubtedly due to the fact that the difficulty in 
tracing deaths increases with the age of the child, because of migra- 
tion, legitimation, and adoption. In the age gn>up of less than 1 
month and in the 6-to-S-month age group, the infant mortality rate 
for infants of illegitimate birth was almost twice as high as for 
infants of legitimate birth. The rate at 1 month was more than 7 
times as high as the rate for infants of legitimate birth, at 2 months 
the rate was 5 times as high, and at 3 to 5 months approximately 4 
times the mortalitv among infants of legitimate birth. {See Table 

11.) 
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Cause of death. 

A comparison of the specific infant mortality rates for deaths from 
Tarious causes, based upon births during 1914 and deaths anuHlg the 
same infants during the first year of life, with the ratee iMBod upon 
the numbers of births and infant deaths during the same period, 
gives results similar to those obtained by the compariscNi of rates for 
Tarious ages. (See Table 12.) 
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Although the infant mortality rates for deaths from various 
causes are somewhat lower when based upon birth.s and deatlis of the 
same infants, because of the lack of complete information, they 'are 
very much higher than the rates for infants of legitimate birth. The 
two sets of rates for infants of illegitimate birth show the same gen- 
eral tendency, except that the rate for diseases of early infancy is 
higher than that for gastric and intestinal diseases when figured 
according to births and deaths among the same infants, and lower 
when obtained by the other method. This may be explained in part 
by the fact that deuths from diseases of early infancy are more likely 
to occur very early in the child's life than deaths from gastric and 
intestinal diseases, and that, because of migration or for other rea- 
sons, the information concerning infant deaths was more complete 
for those who died in the early months of life than for those who 
died in the later periods of infancy. The i-elative difference between 
the infant mortality rate for infants of illegitimate birth and that 
for infants of legitimate birth is very much larger in the group of 
deaths from gastric and intestinal diseases than in any other group, 
no matter by which method the rate is estimated. 

If the deaths of infants bom in the maternity hospital and chil- 
dren's institution previously mentioned are eliminated, the relative 
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importance of deaths from gastric and inteetinal diseases becomes 
very mucli less^ jiist ns in the case of infant deaths in Boston during 
1914.'* Of the 88 infants bom out of wedlock at this institution 
wlio were known to have died during tlieir first year of life, 47 per 
cent were reported to have died from gastric and intestinal diseases, 
while only '■12 per cent of the infants born elsewhere who died were so 
reported. Twenty-eight per cent of the deaths of infants born at 
the institution were caused by diseases of early infancy, as against 
43 per cent of the deaths of infants born elsewhere. The specific 
infant mortality rate for gastric and intestinal diseases was iy6.2 
among infants bom at the institution, and 42.3 among infants born 
elsewhere. For diseases of early infancy the specific mortality rate 
was 119.6 among infants born at the institution, and 84.6 among in- 
fants bom elsewhere. In other words, the specific infant mortality 
rate for gastric and intestinal diseases was nearly five times as high 
among infants bom at the institution specified As among other in- 
fants, and the rate for diseases of early infancy also was higher in 
the former case than in the latter. In fact, ail the specific mortality 
rates were higher for infants bom in the institution than for infants 
born elsewhere. (See Table 13.) 

TabLS 13. — Diath» itarinfi flml year of life of Infniitt born out of iredlock in 
n larffe matrrattn hfiKpltnl rmil i-hUdrrn'it iniiiitvliofi. and of infanta horn 
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CONDITIONS SURROUNDING BIRTH. 
Place of mrth. 

There were known to have been bom in Boston dnrinf: the veir 

of the study 847 infants of illegitimate birth. Amon^ them wen 
seven pairs of twins, hence the number of mothers represented wu 
640. The places of birth of the 847 children were as follow: 

Total ohiliiren MT 

I'rfvntp lionip _ __ 188 

Mother'M inirt'ntal li'imc-., 32 

MoIIut'h (iwii huin4> 18 

OthtT, or iiiit KpM'illMl 143 

iDHtltutlon - OSI 

Hiwt'ltiil (tiicliKllDE^iS In Ktiiall private iMMpltaUl 410 

MotPrntty liome 214 

Fubllc Inflnimn' 2T 

Not rojiortwl 8 

Only 2f) per cent of the children were Imm in private homes, whik 
77 per cent u-ero bom in hosjiitals or other institutions, lliis per- 
centage of institution births was very large. According to figoni 
furnished by tin- re^strar of the city of Boston about 30 per coit of 
all births during the year studied occurred in hospitals or other 
institutions. 

lu the majority of cases in which the child was bom in a private 
home it was impossible to det<>mi)ne whether thin was the mother's 
parental home, her unn homo, tlie home of relatives or friends, or 
a loilpinfT liotise. This information could be secured only in i 
in which it was known to social afrenoies. Of the 193 births in pri- 
^■ate homos. 32 were known to have taken place in the mother's 
parental home, and 18 in the mother's own home. "Own home 
here understood to mean a home established by the mother and hv 
husband or the man with whom she was living; as married. 

There were 410 infants bom in hospitals, almost half the total 
In 23 of these cases the place of birth was a small private hoepital 
of very limitetl caimcity. The 214 infants born in matemity botoea 
constitute<l more than one-fourth of the total. Twenty-seven wnc 
bom in the city infirmary. 

Tl)e question arises as to how many of the cases cared for l^ 
hospitals and maternity homes were in reality Boston cases, uid how 
many had come fmm outside the city. Table 14 gives the place of 
confinement and the residence of the mother. 
KB 
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Mothers whose residence was Boston constituted 57 per cent of all 
the mothers. Of those confined at private homes, 95 per cent were 
Boston residents, but only 53 per cent of those confined at hospitals 
and 29 per cent of those confined at maternity homes were residents 
of the city. 

Matemilv Care. 

The 645 mothers who were confined at hospitals, maternity homes, 
or at the public infirmary received medical and nursing care from the 
staffs of these institutions. It was impossible to determine in how 
many of the remaining 195 cases physicians were in attendance. 
Under the Massachusetts law the practice of midwifery is prohibited, 
yet the birth-registration law requires the midwife to register all 
births she attends. In Boston, midwives themselves do not register 
births, but the cases are reported througli doctors, who in many in- 
stances are not present at the births." In 45 of the 195 cases in 
■which the birth did not occur in an institution, it was known that 
hospital externes were in attendance; in 15 of these cases and in 14 
others care was known to have been given by visiting nurses. 

Complete information was not obtained as to medical examinations 
and advice given the mother during pregnancy by clinics and hospital 
out-patient departments. These cases differ from ordinary maternity 
coses in that mothers illegitimately pregnant require not only medical 
care and advice but in many cases must be entiroly |)rovided for dur- 
ing 8 considerable jjeriod preceding the birtli of the child. Private 
child-caring agencies, maternity homes, the public infirmary, and 
other social agencies cared for 271 of the 840 mothers previous to 
confinement. Following are the types of agencies giving care and 
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the number cared for by each, those cases in Tvhich care was giva 
for less than a week preceding ccinfinement beinj; excluded : 

Total r«*lvlu« t-iirc iireviiiuw i" mnrttifUH'iii Z 

Prlviilc ohiia-ciirliiu niK>ticj- 2.1 

Other agency __ 29 

Matt-mlty liiiiiie 16T 

Public liiflruiury -  W 

Private ctitlil-rarln); and ollirr afreiicy 1 

Private Dhlld-carlnn a);ency and maternity luniie 12 

Privnie cLllil-carfnit oftenpy and piilillc liillniiury 3 

Private rhi1<1-iiirlnK aK<Mic.v. iitatcniity h<iriit>, uiiil inihllc liiilnanry I 

Private cliIId-farlMir oiiil other nicfiii'y uiiil jnihlli' intlniinry 2 

Other aeeiicj" and luateniliy lumic _ 7 

Othpr atwiiy anil jailille hiftruiary .-.-- _._._ _. 4 

Maternity hnme ami laibllc Inflniiary __ 1 

The work done by child-carinf: and other agencies in tliese case 
consist(>d niutnly in securing medical cure mid mlviee for the mother, 
providing her with » place in which she couh! live during pregnancr, 
arruiiging for her support, and iieciiring cau> during confinement- 
These ngencieii in most cases continued vatv and suiiervision after 
the cliih] was Imni. Of the A4 cases cared for by these agencies. 
2& wpitt turned over to maternity homes or to the public infirmair 
for special care. 

The matcniity hornet and the ]>ulilic innimury in many caaes gave 
care for a considerable period before the liirth of the child. Tliew 
ivere 18S ca.ses in which care was given liy muteniity homes, and 
30 cases in whicli tlie public infirnuiry gave cure. Thi'ee of tlw 
maternity-Iiome cases aiul ti jtulilic-iutintiurv cuses were discharged 
before the child's birth. Tlie longtii of time the mothers were in tht 
maternity homes pitvions to ctuifinemeut is given in the followiti{! 
list for the !«."» cases incliideil nlKive. in wliidi the birth occurred in 
a mnteruity home, and for 20 others in whicli the mother was in tlw 
home less than a week previous tu couliuement : 

Tiiial <iisi-s ill Hliifh the lilrrii itccnrnil In u niiiicrnlty hnine 211 

Lew 1 1 inn 1 vmvk _, 

1 wifk. lint less th:iii :; 

'J wcckx, liiit l.'ss than 1 nioiilli- . 



1 1 



In two-thirds of the maternity-home cases the mother had been in 
the home a month or more previous to <-i>ntiiK'n]cnt. In two-fifths 
of tlie ciiS4's she !mil spent two months or more in the home. 

The iniblic inHriniiry also gave care f<ir <-ousiderable [Mriods of 
time. In the 27 cases in wliicb the birtli occurred in this institution 
the length of residence previous to confinement was as follows : 
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Total cases in wblch tbe birth occorred In tbe pnbllc Infirmary 27 

1 week bat lew tbao 2 1 j 2moDtb3 6 

2 we^abut less tban 1 month 3 S-Smontha 

1 month 8 I Not-reportetl "3 

Of the 34 mothers for whom length of residence in the public in- 
firmary previous to confinement was reported, 20 had been in the 
institution one month or longer, 12 having been cared for two months 
or more. Adding together the maternity-home and public-infirmary 
cases, 159 mothers were cared for by these institutions for one month 
or more before confinement. These 169 mothers comprised 19 per 
cent of all the mothers. 

The maternity homes and the public infirmary made a practice of 
keeping mother and child for a considerable period following birth, 
thus giving the mother a chance to recuperate and to increase her 
economic efficiency and insuring for the child maternal care under 
proper conditions. The following list gives the length of time the 
mother and child remained in a maternity home: 

Total cases in whirh ibe birth occurrod in a mstemltj- home 211 

Less than 2 weekH _- 11 3— 1 months SO 

•> wtvlis but less than 1 monUi 34 6 months and over 7 

1 month 87 Not reported 8 

2 uonlhs 34 

In three-fourths of the maternity-home cases tlip mother and child 
remained in the home a month or more. In a third of all the cases 
they remained two months or longer. 

In the public- infirmary cases the length of residence following the 
child's birth was as follows: 

Totnl cases in which the birth occurred In the public liiflnnair _ 27 

Lens than 2 weeks 

2 weeks but less than 1 iininth__. 

1 month 

2 months ...- 



S-fl months 8 

6 months and over 6 

Not reported 2 



Of the 25 cases in which length of residence was known, 20 re- 
nained a mouth or more, 18 nf them remaining two months or more. 



THE CHILD'S PARENTAOB. 



The primary sources of information in regard to the mother were 
data from birth certificates. The items covered in the birtli records 
were race and nativity, residence, age, and occupation. This informa- 
tion was supplemented by records of courts, hospitals, and other 

icr wan knows to hSTn b««i In the inflrmar; at tPBHt I 
conBDPRirnt aod so waa conaldered to Imre recelTed prenatal rare 
on (p, 104t. In Ihr otber two lniitaD(¥<i the mother waa Dot Included 
a to hare recelred preDatal care; 
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social agencies. Fairly complete social information was obtained 
335 of the 841) mothers. Information on individual topics was sen 
from one source or another for varying numbers of cases. 

Race, nativity, and years in the United States. 

The racial distribution of the tt40 mothers of infanta known to I 
been born out of wedlock in Boston during the year was as foUi 
White, TtJT; Negro. i'J; American Indian. 1. The percentage of 
ored mothers v.as nearly four times as high as in the case of mot 
of infants of legitimate birth born during the same period." 

Of tlie 78" white mothers. 453, or 58 i)er cent, were bom in 
United States and 327, or 42 per cent, in foreign countriea 
nativity of 7 was not reported. Of the 453 native-bom white n 
ers, HU per cent were born in Massacliuselts, 5 per cent in other 
Englaiul States, anil 15 per cent in other parts of the United St 
Of the 327 foreign burn, 33 [ler cent were bom in Canada, 33 per 
in Ireliinil, and the reniaining 34 i>er cent in other countries. The 
lowing list gives the nativity of the white mothers : 

Tdtiil wliHi' iiuithcrM 

Ntitlve biirii 4ri3 

Mn«sii»-liiis«>ll>i. ;«Kt 

OtbcrXcwIiiiKliiiMStiiUiM. 21 

OlhiT iHtrtM iif ilii- I'lilKil 

StuU-H K* 

Fi.n-lKii lH.rii .— W7 

t^niKlti . 10!t 

E^iiKliitx) iinil Wulm* IT. 

Fniiu-t* 3 



Of the 5ii colored mothers. 42 were native l)om and 10 were 
eign Ixirii. Twenty of the native-born colored molhers were bor 
Massachusi-tts. and 22 in the Unite<l States outsiile Xew Eiigl 
The forcign-lmni cohtred cume chiefly fi-oni the West Indies. 
Indian mother was born in Massachusetts. 

The Health Department of the city of Boston gives in its an: 
report the distribution of births during the year, according to 
tivity of niiither. Talde 15 gives this ilistribution, together_ with 
distribution <if illegitimate births ihiring the year and the disti 
tion of legitimate births obtained by subtracting the ille^tii 
births from the total. 



Ot*niiniiy 4 

Irvliiuil _ 108 

Italy- 18 

Itiiiula ntid I'uluad'*- 33 

.Scuiiiliiiavlu 14 

S..iili0i>l _ 14 

OIlHT 8 
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B^ABLK 16. — Baoe and countn/ of birth of mothert of infant* bom in wedlock 
■L and bom out of icedlock in 1914, P^f cent dUtribution, and per cent of 
Wrtht illegitimate. 



Total live blrthi. 




 F(vt;-thlid Annual ttaport of tb« Htaltb Dapartininl of Ibe CXtj ol Bosbn fix the Yw ISH. BoMon, 
UI6. I-.IIM. 

* Obtained b; labtractbiK number dI Ulagltliiule Uva blnhs fran total. 

a OMahted by dividing Itui number ol UlaglUiiute live blntu ol c«cti nativity group bj total live btrtba 
flfeadiDoup. 
' Inc&dM 3 pain of twlni. 
« Inohtdes 1 i»lr of twlna. 
/ ClBKltlcatlaa oetbe Itnllb DapaiUncDt of the aty o( Boaton. 

• BMe UM eomputad became ol gmall ban. 

Of the total births, 98.1 per cent were to white mothers, 1.8 per 
cent to colored mothers, und 0.1 per cent to mothers belonging to 
other races. Births to white mothers comprised 98.3 per cent of the 
legitimate and 93.8 per cent of the illegitimate births, while births 
to colored mothers comprised 1.6 per cent of the legitimate and 6.1 
per cent of the illegitimate. The illegitimacy rate for births to white 
mothers — that is, the percentage which illegitimate births to white 
mothers constituted of all birtlis to white mothers — was 4.2, while the 
rate for births to colored mothers was more than three times as 
large, 14.6. The very small propoilion of colored in the population 
of the city accounts for the fact that the general illegitimacy rate 
was only 4.4, as compared with tlte rate of 4.2 for births to white 
mothers. 

One of the questions of interest in connection with illegitimate 
birth rates is the influence of the customs and ideals of various na- 
tionality groups. Very little reliable evidence as to anthropological 
factors can be obtained from a statement of comparative numbers of 
births, especially in view of the complications due to the influence of 
the new environment upon the various foreign groups. In many 
cases the situation appears to be the opposite of that found in the 
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native country, probably because of reactions to the new coaditioDS 
of life. In order to gain an answer to the question as to the put 
Americanization plays in the problem of illegitimacy it would be 
necessary to make an intensive study which would include spedtl 
consideration of mothers who are the children of foreign-bom pir- 
ents. Without such a study no conclusions cnn he reached as to the 
effect of the raising of economic standards, the increased freedom, 
and the lessening of parental restraint 

It was found that 35,'2 per cent of the legitimate birtlis were to 
white mothers bom in the tTnited States, while 53,S per cent of the 
illegitimate births were to native white mothers. Illegitimate birtiu 
to white mothers born in the United States constituted G.6 per cent 
of iill births to native white mothers. This illegitimacy rate is 
strikingly high as compared with the general illegitimacy rate of 4.4, 
and suggests that the problem of illegitimncy is more prions among 
the native born than among the foreign Ixirn. However, the factor 
of immigration from country to city for the purpose nf securing ma- 
ternity care may account in part for the higher rate among the native 
bom. 

The jwrcentage of illegitimate births to mothers bom in Canada 
may be considered disproi»ortioiiutcly high, because of the number of 
women coming to Boston from Canada for confinement. Of the 
legitimate births, 8.1 i^r cent were to Canadian mothers, while of the 
illegitimate births, 13 i>er cent were to natives of Ciiuuda. The ille- 
gitimacy rate for births to Canadian mothers was 6.8, as compared 
with 0.5 for births to native white mothers, and 4.4 for all birtlifi. 

Births to foreign-born white mothers other than Canadian com- 
prised 5o i>er cent of all legitimate births, while they were only 27 
per cent of the illegitimate births. Illegitimate births to white 
mothers l>om in the Euro[)ean countries specified in Table 15 con- 
stituted 2.2 per cent of all births to white miitlicrs who were natives 
of these countries. This ]>en.«ntage of 2.2 is strikingly low in com- 
parison with the {lercentages of C.5 for illegitimate births to native 
white mothers and 6.S for births to Canadian m<ithers, and it contro- 
verts much of the general opini<m in regard to the influence of the 
foi-eign Ixirn u|X)n this stx-inl pn>blem. 

The illegitimacy rates for births to mothers who were natives of 
p]nglninl and AVales. Iivhintl, and the Scainiiuavinn countries were 
very similar, ranging from 4.2 to 4.4. The lowest rate was for 
births to Italian mothers, ()."». The illegitimacy rate for births to 
mothers born in Russia and Poland was l.S. The rate for births to 
natives of Scotland was C.8. 

Little information vras available as to the length of time the 
foreign-bom mothers had been in the Vnited States at the time of the 
birth of the child. It was known that of the 337 foreign-bom 
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BDothers, includiDg the colored, 23 were pregnant on arrival in tliia 
[eountry. Of these, 14 were Canadians, 5 were Russians, and 4 were 
Ifrom other countries. Eleven were known to have been in this 
[country less than two yeare, and e;j others less than five years, when 
iitheir children were born. It is interesting to note that of the 23 

Piothers pregnant on arrival 4 were under IS years of age at the time 
f the child's birth. 
) Residence. 

I The proportion of mothers who were not residents of Boston was 
'rvery much higher in the case of illegitimate tlian of legitimate births. 
jA. large numlier of women came from neighboring towns ancl cities, 
[irom other States, and from Canada to secure maternity care. The 
|term "residence" as used in this section means usual place of resi- 
peace at the time of the child's birth. In a number of cases the 
BDother changed her residence during the first months of pregnancy 
sn order to conceal her condition or for other reasons. In these 
kases her new residence was considered as her residence at the time 
ifof the child's birth. If. however, the mother had come to Boston 
Uhortly before confinement, and simply for the purpose of securing 
maternity care, her residence was taken to be the place in which she 
liad last maintained a residence. 
i The following list gives the residence of the mother: 

Total iiidtht'rs 840 

Other parts of the Ualiiil 



|[eUopoUtan ilislrict ouldile Bos- 
nt'tropoll- 



StalER .. 

Cnnnda" 

Otiipr (Hiuntrie^ 
Not reported — 



lasaacliufiettK outside : 
(ristrlct 

New Enffliind Stntea 

The percentage resident in Boston was 57 and the percentage non- 
■sident 4;*, According to the report of the health ilepartment 7 per 
,.'nt of all births were Ut nonresident mothers." Three-fourths of the 
nothers of infnnts of illegitimate birth — 76 per cent — were resi- 
Hents of Boston proper or of the metropolitan district. Residents of 
Massachusetts outside the metropolitan district comprised 17 per 
int of all the mothers, making a total of 93 per cent who were 
mitteits of the State. 

M. 

[ The age of the mother at the time of the child's birth was reported 
gin the birth certificates in R84 of the 840 cases. In 333 of these 

■• Jpctnaci 10 wbo wcri.' pregOBnt on arrival Id this rountry, 1 oT whom waB a rpsWi-nt 
)t not n OHtlTC n! CanoOn ; 2 not prcKiisiit on arrlTBl : aod 3 for vbom time In th« 
blted Slateit was not reporlpd. Of tbe laat 3. otlo wns n FHldeat but not a nallvi nr 
■|tp Canadian mothers who were pn'goBut oo arrival ittn con^lderpd lo h«n- 
■tabllih^d realdpn.-- In th" Uoltwl Blati-*. 

 Portr-tbird Annual Beport of the Health Department of the CltJ Ot 8«ton tor the 
1B14. Boston, J""" " ■"" 
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cases and in 108 other instances records of social agencies stated 
the age of the mother at the birtli of the child. The sources from 
which information as to age of mother was obtained are summarized 
as follows : 

Total motbers MO 

Birth ceniflcates only 291 1 Agency records only lOS 

Birth certificates and agency rec- Age not reported 48 

orde S93 | 

In cases in which the reporte on age as secured from the two souroes 
did not agree, the age given on the agency records was used in the 
tabulations.'* In the cases in which the agency record did not state 
the age of the mother but the birth certificate gave this information, 
the age given on the birth certificate was used. 

Following are the ages of the mothers as secured by the above 
process: 



Total reporter] -- 



Less than 15 years fl 

15 years 12 

16 years 86 

17 years M 



21-24 yeara 261 

25-29 years 114 

30-34 years M 

3r>-39 years , 22 

41 years 1 



These figures indicate that the youth of the mother is a fact of 
very great importance in a consideration of the problem of illegiti- 
macy. A larger number of mothers were but children themselves, 18 
per cent of the total reported being under 18 years of age when their 
babies were bom. An additional 30 per cent were between 18 and 30, 
thus making a total of 43 per cent who were under 21 years of age. 
One-third — 33 per cent — of all the mothers whose ages were reported 
were between 21 and 24 years of age ; 21 per cent were 2fi to 34 years 
of age, and 3 per cent were 35 years of age and over. 

In the 18 cases — 2 per cent of the total reported — in which the 
mother was under 16 years of age, action might have been taken 
against the father under the law making unlawful intercourse with a 
female child under 16 years of age a felony punishable by life im- 
prisonment.** Another law makes it an offense punishable by three 
years' imprisonment or by fine, or by both, to induce any peraoo 
under the age of 18 years of chaste life to have unlawful sexual inter- 
course.** In 3 cases the man was prosecuted on a charge of rape. In 
the other cases no legal actions under these provisions were reported, 

"Of the 39S caBpB. Id vblcb tD(onn>tlon la regard to age of motber w&b secorsd both 
trom birtb certlfleatei'aod from agency recorda, tbe reporls coloclded In Te per cent, 
differed by ooe year In 16 per cent, and by more than one year In 8 per cent. Ttx per- 
ecDtage coinciding waa higher for the age groopa Dnder SI than for the older age groopa. 

 R. L. I»OS, cb. 207. eec. 2S. 

••B. L. IMS. cb. 312, aec 3, aa amended by 1910, ch. 424, aec 4. 
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tbon^ it is possible that such action was taken in some of tlie cases 
concerning which little information was obtained. 
Civil condition. 

Information in regard to the mother's civil condition at the time 
the child was bom was secured for 718 of the 840 mothers. The dis- 
tribution was as follows : 



Total reported— 



Sln^e _- 667 I DivorciKl, Brparntei], ilpsertinR, de- 

Uartled 12 serled 23 

Widowed 16 | 

The mothers who were single constituted 93 per cent of the total 
for whom this inforniiitton was secured. Those who were married 
and presumably living with their husbands comprised 2 per cent 
of the totul, while 5 per cent were widowed, divorced, separated, 
deserting, or deserted. 

One of the sinfrle mothers and one of those separated or deserted 
were illegally married. A total of 15 mothers were living as married 
with the fathers of their childreo. Ten of these mothers were single, 
four were widowed, divorced, separated, or deserted, and the civil 
condition of one was not reported. 

The histories of the mothers were followed so far as possible 
through agency records for the first year of the child's life. In- 
formation in regard to marriage of the mother after the child's 
birth is, therefore, limited to the one year. A total of 73 — 9 per cent 
of all the mothers — were reported as having married within a year 
after the child's birth. Considering the fact that there was a large 
number of cases in which it was not known whether or not the 
mother had married, her subsequent history Ijeing unknown to social 
agencies, the per i-ent known to have married during the first year 
of the child's life was high, 

Of the 73 mothers known to have married, 31 had married the 
fathers of the children; 24 were known to have married other men; 
and in 18 coses the agencies did not report as to whether or not the 
men whom the women married were the fathers of the children. It 
la particularly interesting to note that one-third of the mothers who 
married during the first year were known to have married men other 
than the fathers of their children. 

Physical condition. 

It was possible to secure some information as to the physical con- 
dition of the mother during the first year after the birth of the child 
for 473 of the 840 cases. Considerable attention was paid by many 
of the agencies and institutions to examination for venereal diseases. 
8iDC« these diseases are of special importance to this study, the fol- 
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lowing; list pves prominence to them, combining all other 
and disabilities under one general head. 

Total mothers 

Total reiiortod 

rbyHlcal condition pxMl, bo far aa 

known STO 

DlnitnoDiFi of Hyphlllfi 14 

Dlufrnoxin of pconiirrliea 17 

DliiKOosia of Sfplillln and f^on- 

orrhea 8 

DliitrinslB of B'morrheii and sae- 

iwtted DyphltiH I 

Hence, poor physii-al condition was reported for 114 mothers, 24 
per cent of those for whom such information waa BeciireU, or 14 
per cent of all mothers. A total of 40 had been diafniosed as having 
venereal infection, 8 per cent of those for whom physical condition 
was reported, or 5 per cent of all the 840 mothers. In 10 cases the 
mother was suspected of having venereal infection, but diagnoses 
had not been secured. 
Mental condition. 

The social histories of 48R mothers — RR per cent of all — were suffi- 
ciently complete to justify their classification according to mental 
condition. Facilities for mental examination are unusually available 
in Boston, and agencies are aware of the im]>ortance of expert diag- 
nosis in all cases in which there is any reason to suspect that the 
mental condition is not normal. 

The following list gives the distribution of the cases according to 
the mentality of the mothers. 

Total mothers 840 

Total reported. ,. __ 488 

Kormtil. w" far as knonn S82 I Feeble-minded (dlacnos*^) — 48 

Stibiiorinal or nbnnrmii] 16 Probably Bubnomiul or feeble- 
Insane , 6 [ minded, but not diumio^ed. 4X 

The term "subnormal" includes cases diagnosed as high-grade' 
feeble-minded but not committable, or defective or subnormal but 
not feeble-minded, while the term " abnormal " includes those diag- 
nosed as psychopathic or constitutionally inferior, defective delin- 
quent, or morally defective, and those having mental disorder but not 
definitely insane. The mothers whose mental condition was diag- 
nosed as subnormal or abnormal constituted 3 per cent of the 488 
mothers whose mentality was reported and 2 per cent of the total 840 
mothers. Mothers who were insane comprised 1 per cent of those 
whose mentality was reported. Mothers who had been diagnosed 
feeble-minded comprised 9 per cent of those whose mentality was re- 
ported and .'> per cent of all mothers. In 8 per cent of the reported 
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rases— 5 per cent of al! cases — the mothera were probably subnormal 
or feeble-minded, but mental examination had not l^een made. 

Including only those whose mental condition had been diagnosed, 
a total of t>5 mothers — 13 per cent of all whose mental umdition was 
reported, or S per cent of the total number of mothers — were subnor- 
mal, mentally abnormal, insane, or feeble-minded. That more than 
one-eighth of the mothers whose mentality was known had been 
diagnosed as not normal mentally indicates the importance of this 
factor in the problem of illegitimate maternity. 

A comparison of the mother's mentality and age at the time of the 
child's birth is of interest, as indicating whether defective mentality 
ia more prevalent among the younger or among the older mothers. 
TujLB 16. — Mental condili 
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According to the data in Table 16, 12 per cent of the mothers 
who were under 18 years of age at the birth of the child were diag- 
aoeed subnormal, abnormal, feeble-minded, or insane, as agaiast 8 
per cent of the USl muthei-s 18 years of age and over. The percent- 
ages diagnosed feeble-minded were " for the younger age group 
and 5 for the older. Similarly, the proportion probably subnormal 
or feeble-minded, but not diagnosed, was higher for the mothers 
under 18 years — 6 per cent as compared with 5 per cent for those 
oi'er 18 years. In the absence of data on the age of the mother at 
the birth of the first child out of wedlock, in the ca-ses where the 
child of the study was not the first, no exact statement can lie made 
as to the relation between defective mentality and illegitimate ma- 
ternity. However, it would seem evident that defective or disordered 
mentality was more prevalent among the younger age group, even 
though the proportion should lie discounted to some extent by the 
fact that agencies were more likely to insist on mental examinations 
of the younger mothers. This greater prevalence is no doubt partly 
accounted for by the fact that feeble-minded women who have proved 
to be in need of custodial care have been removed from the community 
UB far as the capacity of the institutions has permitted. 
162299'— 21 8 
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That the MassKcbusetts institutions for the care of the feeble-minded 
arc not adequate to the needs is evidenced by the foUowing data 
showing the dispositions of the mothers diagnosed feeble-minded. 
This covers treatment during pregnancy or during the child's fint 
year of life. 
Of the 43 diagnosed feeble-mlndal, th«n> weiv— 

6 admitted to an iDstitntlon fur tliu reeble-mlnilod. 

13 BiipllL-utlunx niude for adnilHsloii to uu iustltutlun for the feeble-minded. 
1 admitted to a hoapual for the Insane, 

7 provided for Id public Inflnuary (liitiudinK 4 ho pnivlded for pending 
admistilon to an Institution for (lie fevble-inln<l»l to which application had 
been made). 

1 placed at bunseworfa. under Rupen'Ulun of ai^ncy (and 1 other for whom 
application to an institution wan made). 

8 otherwise provided for by apencli'ti. 

12 for wliuin treutjueut wati not re)>orted. 

Hence, one-sixtli of the feeble-minded mothers were given per- 
manent custodial care and another one-sixth were provided for tern, 
porarily in an institution. Tn almost one-third of the cases applica- 
tion had been made for admission to an institution; but the crowded 
condition of the Massachusetts schools for the feeble-minded made 
it impossible for these women to be given care, and they remained in 
the community. Of the remaining third, a few were supervised by 
agencies; and the provision made for the others, if any assistance had 
been given, was not reported. 

Of the 6 insane mothers 3 were admitted to a hospital for the insane 
during the months of pregnancy or before the child was a year old. 
Thus, a total of 17 of the 840 mothers became inmates of institutions 
for the feeble-minded or insane before the end of the child's first year 
of life, or were temporarily cared for in a public infirmary, and 13 
others were placed on the waiting lists of institutions for the feeble- 
minded. 
Character. 

Tlie sociiil histories of 49.") of the 840 mothers were sufficiently com- 
l>lete to justify their classification acwirding to character. Of these, 
285 were reported as good so far as known. Detrimental character- 
istics were reported as follows : 

Total rciKtrted an hnvliin diHrlmentftI rtinract eristics 210 

Alcoholism 5 Immorality mid other de- 
Immorality 140 Ihuiiii'iicleB 10 

Other delinquencies — Utherwlite poor character 42 

AlcohollHin and Immorality ii 

Alcohollxm, imaioriillly. iiiiil other 

dellnqucneltw 2 

Under " immorality ''' were included only sex irregularities other 
than those connected with the cases of illegitimate maternity included 
in the study. The number for whom immorality was reported — 16\ 
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or 82 per cent of those whose character was reported and 19 per cent 
of all the mothers — implies a high percentage of cas^ in wliicb 
there had been infractions of the moral code before the mother became 
pregnant with this child. Eleven mothers so reported were known 
to have been professional prostitutes. It is probable that only a 
minimum of the cases of immorality were reported in the histories of 
the mothers. 

Twelve mothers were stated to be alcoholic, 7 of them also being 
immoral. In 18 cases other delinquencies were reported; in 12 of 
these cases the mother was also reported as alcoholic or immoral, or 
both. In 42 cases no definite delinquencies were reported, but the 
mother's character was stated to be bad. The histories of a total of 
25 per cent of the 840 mothers — 42 per cent of those for whom in- 
formation on this point was obtained — gave evidence of immorality, 
alcoholism, or otherwise bail character. 

The proportion of the mothers imder 18 years of age who were re- 
ported as being of poor character was greater than the proportion 
among the women 18 years of age and over, 34 per cent of the younger 
mothers being so reported, as against 25 per cent of those 18 years 
of age and over. Alcoholism was negligible among the younger 
mothers. Immorality, on the other hand, appeared to he as prevalent 
among the mothers under 18 years of age as among the older women. 
It is especially significant that 4 of the 11 reported as being pro- 
fessional prostitutes were not yet 18 years of age. 
Other children. 

The histories of 730 of the 840 mothers gave data, sliown in Table 
17, in regard to other children or were sufficiently complete to war- 
rant the assumption that absence of information as to other children 
indicated that there had been none. The proportion of these mothers 
known to have had otlier children is a minimum statement. 

Seventy-two mothers — 10 per cent of those for whom this informa- 
tion was available, or fi per cent of all the mothers — were known to 
have had previous illegitimate births. 
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Four of the 72 mothers having had previous illegitimate births 
were less than IS years of age at the time the child of the study was 
bom. These constituted 4 per cent of the mothers under 18 years 
of age. Each of the 4 mothers had had one previous illegitimate 
birth. 

The 65 mothers 18 years of age or over who were known to have 
had previous illegitimate births comprised 1 L per cent of the mothers 
of this age group for whom there were reports, or 10 per cent of all 
the mothers 18 years of age or over. 

The number of i)revious illegitimate births the mothers had were 
as follows: 



Total niotbera.. 



840 

Total reported 780 

None 058 I Four__ 1 

One 51 Six 1 

Two 18 I Seven 1 

Table 18 gives the civil condition of the mother at the time of the 
birth of the child of the study, and whether or not there had been 
previous illegitimate births. 
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>■ iDoIudM 1 whoM dvll oondlllOD Bt tims nlbirth nt child waa not known, but who had hkd children of 
hvltinute Mrtta. 

A total of 63 of the single mothers, or 10 per cent of the <>5,'> whose 
previous record as to illegitimate births was reported, were known to 
have been the mothers of children Itorn out of wedlock before the year 
of the study. Kight of the 51 mothers who were married, widowe<l, 
divorced, separated, or deserted were known to have had previous 
illegitimate births. Of these 51 mothers who had been married, 32 
were known to have had children born in wedlock before this child 
was bom, 10 of them having had one; 8, two; 6, three; 5, four; and 
4, five or more children of legitimate birth. 

The proportion of mothers known to have had previous illegitimate 
births (see Table 19) was considerably larger among those below 
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normal mentally (including those probably subnormal or feeble- 
minded, but not diagnosed) than among mothera of normal men- 
tality, so far as known. AUhough this may be partly accounted for 
by the fact that agencies are more likely to arrange for mental ex- 
aminations in the case of mothers illegitimately pregnant for the 
second time than in other cases, yet the figures are of considerable 
significance. Twenty-six per cent of the 106 mothers below normal 
mentally had had previous illegitimate births, while only 10 per cent 
of the 382 mothers whose mentality was normal so far as known had 
previously been illegitimately pregnant. Of the 43 mothers diag- 
nosed feeble-minded almost two-fifths had records of previous ille- 
gitimate births. 

There were 322 mothers 18 years of age and over whose mentality 
was normal, so far as known. Of these. 37 — 11 percent — were known 
to have had previous illegitimate births. Twenty-five of the 87 
mothers of the same age group who were mentally below normal — 
29 ptT cent — had had previous illegitimate pregnancies. 

To state in other terms the relation lietween mentality and previous 
illegitimate births, not quite one-eighth of the 6r)6 mothers who had 
had no previous illegitimate births so far as known were below 
normal mentally, while more than three-eightlis of the 72 who had 
been illegitimately pregnant previously were mentally l>elow normal. 
As before stated, these figures are subject to some qualification be- 
cause of the greater frequency with which mental examinations are 
given mothers illegitimately pregnant for the second time. 
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The four maternity homes in Boston and at least two of the hospi- 
tals included in the study make it a practice to refuse admission to 
vomen pregnant out of wedlock for u second or subsequent confine- 
tnent. It is felt that the girls who have not had previous illegitimate 
births are the more promising and warrant the greater amount of 
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constructive effort. It is also believed that the presence in the same 
institution of girls pregnant for the first time and of repeated 
offenders against the moral code is demoralizing to the former. Tile 
figures as to mentality show that a larger percentage of women 
illegitimately pregnant for the first time than of women having had 
previous illegitimate pregnancies are of normal mentality and are 
therefore capable of benefiting by the type of training given in mater- 
nity homes. However, the number of illegitimate pregnancies is not 
necessarily a test of character, as shown by the fact that 16 per cent 
of the mothers illegitimately pregnant for the first time were known 
to have been immoral, alcoholic, or otherwise delinquent, 13 per cent 
having been immoral. (See Table 20.) 



Tablb 20.—Chararter and prci-itw* tvoord a* to illeffUtmale 
of infantt horn out of wedlock In 19H. 
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Because only a year elapsed between the birth of the child of the 
study and the end of the period covered, information in regard to 
subsequent children of these mothers is limited to reports of illegiti- 
mate pregnancies that occurred before this child was 1 year old. 
Sixteen of the 840 mothers — 2 per cent — were known to have become 
illegitimately pregnant before tlie end of the year. Two of theas 
mothers were under 18 years of age. Of the 14 who were 18 years 
of age and over or whose ages were not reported, 5 were known 
also to have had previous illegitimate births. It is interesting to 
note that 13 of the 10 mothers were single women, 2 were separated, 
and the civil condition of 1 was not reported. Only one was living 
as married with the father of the child included in the study. That 
2 per cent of the mothers were known to have again become illegiti- 
mately pregnant before one year had elapsed aft«r the birth of the 
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infuit studied indicates the need for constructive socisl work in 
such cases. 
Mode of living. 

The place in which the mother made her home Iiefore the birth of 
the child was reported for 533 of the 840 mothers. Of these mothers, 
188 — 86 per cent of those reported — were living in their parental 
hcanes. The 26 who had been married and were living in homes of 
their own comprised 5 per cent. A total of 46, or 9 per cent, were 
living in the homes of relatives or friends, and 21, or 4 per cent, 
were boarding. One of the mothers had been placed in an institu- 
tion before the birth of her child. The largest number, 246, or 4G 
per cent of all whose mode of living was known, were living in their 
places of employment previous to the birth of the child, 233 of them 
being employed at housework. 

As was to be expected, the largest proportion living in their 
parental homes or with rehitives or friends was in the age group 
under 18 years. But even among tliese very young mothers, only 
81 per cent of the total reported were living in homes from which 
they could expect help before the birth of their children and assist- 
ance in providing homes for them. Of the mothers 18 to 20 years of 
age whose mode of living was known, 59 per cent were living in the 
homes of their pnrents or with relatives or friends. Of those 21 
years of age and over, 28 per cent were living in their parental homes 
or in the homes of relatives or friends. 

Conversely, the proportion living in the place of employment was 
highest among those 21 years of age and over. Only 16 per cent of 
the mothers under 18 years of nge whose mode of living wns reported 
were living in their places of emploj-ment ; of those 18 to 20 years, 36 
^r cent were thus living: while .'iS per cent of tlic mothers 21 years 
of age and over were living nt their jjlaces of emjiloyment. 

Only 1 of the mothers under 18 years of age was living in her 
own home, and 1 was boarding. Two of the mothers between 18 
and 20 years were in their own homes, and 5 were Ijoarding. Among 
the older women, 22 were in their own homes, 16 were boarding, and 
1 was in an institution. 
Character of parenul home. 

The data here given upon the chHvnrter of the mother's parental 
home are of interest mainly from the point of view of the |>ossi- 
bilities of assistance in the cure of the child by the mother's family. 
Because of the necessary limitations of this study, the facts pre- 
sented are understatements of the true conditions — to how great an 
extent can not be determined. 

Information in regard to the mother's parental home was avail- 
able in only a small proportion of cases. It was known that 8 
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of the mothers were themselves of illegitimate birth. Two of these 
and 8 others were known to have been brought up bj foster parents. 

It was known that before the birth of the chUd both parents of 87 
of the 840 mothers had died. In 153 cases, one of the parents had 
died. In 27 of the cases in which one or both parents were dead, 
and in 50 others, the mother's parents had never been in the United 
States. The parents of 21 mothers were divorced or separated. 
Hence, in a total of 261 cases — 31 per cent of the 840 motfaets-^t 
was reported Chat one or both of the mother's parents were dead, 
were not in this country, or were divorced or separated. Since this 
information was known only for those mothers who had come to the 
attention of social agencies, this proportion of almost one-third b 
a minimum statement. 

Beports as to the character of the mother's parents were secured 
for only 229 mothers. The parents of 122 were of good character 
so far as known. One or botli parents of 107 of the mothers were 
reported to be alcoholic, immoral, or of otherwise poor character. 
The probability is that the proportion of cases in which the parents 
were of bad character was much greater among those known to 
social agencies than among others. It was, therefore, considered 
more fair to compare the number of cases in which the character of 
the parents was reported as poor with the total number of mothers, 
rather than with the number for whom reports were secured, 

The 107 mothers, one or both of whose parents were reported to be 
of poor character, comprised 13 per cent of the total 840 mothers. 
In 21 of these 107 cases, one or both parents were reported to be im- 
moral; in 47 cases, alcoholic; in 10 cases, immoral and alcoholic; 
and in 2d cases the parents were reported as of otherwise poor char- 
acter. 

Almost one-third of the mothers were known to have lost one or 
both parents, or to lack normal homes because the parents were not 
in the XTnited States, or were divorced or separated, and at least one- 
eighth of the mothers had suffered from bad home conditions due to 
alcoholism, immorality, or otherwise poor character of the parents. 
Tliesc figures indicate how impossible it is in many cases for the 
mother to rely upon the most natural source of help in the care of 
the child. 
Relation to social agencies. 

Through checking with the records of social agencies, it was fouiid 
that in 112 cases the mother herself, her parents, or her children 
had been under the prolonged care of social agencies before the 
birtli of the infant born during the year of the study. This number, 
which excluded cases in which the only care given was on account 
of the mother's pregnancy, represented 13 per cent of all the 840 
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mothers. The mother hereelf had been under care in 68 of the 112 
cases. In 11 of these instances the mother's parents had been under 
care, in 9 cases her children, and in 2 instances care had been given 
both to the mother's parents and to her children. 

The mother's parents had received care in 38 instances, including 
16 cases in which the mother or her children had also received care. 

The children of 29 mothers, who had not themselves received care 
and whose parents had not been nided, had been cared for by agencies. 
In 13 other coses the mother's children had been under agency care, 
hence there was a total of 42 cases in which the children had received 
such assistance. 

The following is a summary of the cases in which agency care 
was given before the birth of the chihl of study : 

Mother ^ven curt- 3C 

Uotlier's parentB given care 23 

Mot&er's children (riven cure 29 

Mother and htr parents irtven cure 11 

Mother and her children g:iven care 1) 

Mother, her parentn, and her children Ktven cure 2 

Mother's parents and her children plven cnre 2 

Total cases In which prevlouo agency care was given 112 

The agencies that had given care to the 68. mothers were as fol- 
lows: 

Total cases in which the mother was given care B8 



Chlld-carinK agency and other. 

Correctional Institution or 

court and other 



Chlld-carlnK agency 23 

Correctional Institution or court— IS 
Other 12 

Chlld-caring OKcncy iind correc- 
tional Institution or court 5 

A total of 29 mothers — Z.5 per cent of all the mothers — were known 
to have been wards of child-carinp a<rencies. Twenty-two mothers — 
2.6 per cent — had been in correctional institutions or had been before 
the courts. 
Occupation previous to birth of child. 

As in respect to age, data in regard to the occupation of the mother 
previous to the child's birth were obtained from two sources — birth 
certificates and records of social agencies. The numbers of cases in 
which reports were obtained from these sources were as follows: 

Total mothers 840 

Birth certificates only 205 I -Agency rcconls imlj- 136 

Birth certificates unil agency rec- Occupation not reportal 149 

orda XV) I 

The occupation of the mother was re|>orted on the birth certificate 
in 6S6 of the 840 cases. In li50 of these, records of social agencies also 
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stated the mother's occupation. In 136 other cases the birth certifi- 
cate did not give the occupation, but this information was reported in 
the records of social agencies. Hence, agency records gave infomu- 
tion on the occupations of 486 of the 840 mothers. 

In cases in which the occupation of the mother was reported hoQi 
on the birth certificate of the child and on agency records, and in 
which the reports did not agree, the occupation given on the hgency 
records was used in the tabulations." ** Occupation " refers to the 
mother's usual occupation previous to the child's birth. 

Table 21 gives the occupation of the mother as reported by agm- 
cies or, in cases in which agency reports did not give information, as 
stated on the birth certificate. 

Tabi.b 2!.^ — Orfupation and age of mother* of infant* horn out of 
in 19tt. 
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Oocrapation was reported either by social agencies or on the child's 
birth certificate for a total of 691 of the 840 mothers. In 98 cases, 
or 14 per cent of the total reported, the mother was not gainfully 
employed. Thirty-eight of these mothers — 5 per cent of the total — 
viere reported as having no occupation. In 25 cases — i per cent — the 
mother was attending school. Mothers who were housewives num- 
bered 35 — p per cent of all reported. 

Five mothers were engaged in professional pursuits. Three of 
these were teachers, 1 was a trained nurse, and 1 an actress. In 6S 
cases, or 10 per cent, the mother was engaged in clerical or kindred 
work. A total of 192 mothers — ^28 per cent of all reported — were 
semiskilled workers; most of these (159) were employed in factories. 

Almost half the mothers reported — 326, or 47 per cent — were 
employed in domestic or personal service. Eleven were charwomen, 
cleaners, and laundresses ; 50 were waitresses in botels or restaurants ; 
246 were servants in private families; and 19 were employed in other 
kinds of personal service. Two mothers were engaged in occupations 
not specified in Table 21; 1 was a lodging-house keeper, and 1 an 
agricultural laborer. 

The data given in Table 22 shows that a total of 693 mothers — 86 
per cent of those whose occupations were reported — had been gain- 
fully employed before the birth of the child. This percentage was 
twice that among all women in the general population aged 14 to 44 
years. It would have been more significant to compare the per- 
centage of mothers gainfully employed with the percentage of single, 
■widowed, and divorced women aged 14 to 44 years who were gainfully 
employed, but these figures could not be obtained. Of the 224 
mothers 16 to 20 years of age nt the time of the child's birth whose 
occupations were reported, 83 per cent were engaged in gainful oc- 
cupations. Only 60 per cent of the women 16 to 20 years of age in 
the general population wore gainfully employed. The percentage of 
mothers 21 to 44 years of upe gainfully employed was 89, as against 
41 per cent among all women of this age group in Boston. 
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It is iiiii>ossible to evaluate occupation as a possible caufiative fac- 
tor in illegitmate maternity without comparing the occupational 
distribution of the mothers with the occupational distribution of all 
the women in the locality studied. Table 23 makes this compariscm 
for women gainfully employed. It must be remembered that the 
occupations of the mothers refer to occupations previous to the time 
when the children were born. 
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» I.I13S than onc-trnlb o[ 1 per cent. 

Of mothers of children iHtrn out of wedlock the percentage en- 
gaged in clerical ocrcupation-s jirevious to the birth of their children 
was less than half the pen-entaf^e of all women so empl-jyed in 
Boston. Only 3 per cent of tlie •rainfuUy employed mothers were 
bookkeepers, casliiers, stenographers, or typewriters, as against 
11 per cent of all women wage earners who were so employed. 
Similarly the clerks in stores and ^saleswomen represented only 5 
per cent of the mothers, while 8 ]>er cent of all women wage earners 
were so employed. 

Almost one-third of the gainfully employed women in the city were 
classed as semiskilled workers. The percentage of mothers in this 
group previous to the birth of their children was the same as the 
percentage of all women. AVithin this group the most significant 
comparison is thut for factory ojieratives, 27 per cent of the mothers 
being bo employed, while only 16 per cent of the wage-earning 
women were reported as enfraged in tliis octupation.. 

The most striking discrepancy in the percentages of gainfully 
employed mothers and of all women engaged in gainful occupations 
occars in the domestic and personal service group of occupations. 
More than half the mothers — 50 per cent — were so employed before 
the birth of the children studied, while only one-fourth of all wage- 
eoxning women in the city — ^25 2)cr cent — were engaged in occupa- 
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tions fio classified. Within this group the percentage of mothcn 
who were waitresses w&s 8, as against 3 per cent of all gainfuUy 
employed women. The census reports do not classify separately 
servants in private families. However, only 18 per cent of Uie gain- 
fully employed women in Boston were employed as serranta, ex- 
clusive of charwomen, cleaners, janitors, laundresses, and waitreeeea, 
while 42 per cent of the gainfully employed mothers were employed 
in domestic service in private families, a total of 45 per cent being 
employed as domestics or other servants. 

The mother's occupation has f^reat significance in connection with 
the care of the child. That 86 per cent of those whose occupatiou 
were reported had been wage earners before the child's birtji, indicates 
R degree of economic independence which might be considered en- 
couraging from the point of view of the possibilities of providing 
for the child's support. However, practically all of them had been 
engaged in occupations paying wages which, at the time the study 
was made, were at best barely sufRcient for the support of the ^1 
herself. The resources of few of the mothers were sufficient to meet 
the added financial burden of the care of the infant, coupled witt 
the necessity of nursing him. The fact that so large a proportion of 
mothers were wage earners indicates, too, that they came from fami- 
lies of small or moderate incomes, unable in many cases to provide 
substantial aid for the mothers. 

Tftc Father 
Race and nativity. 

Because of the absence of any information regarding the father 
on the birth certificates for children bom out of wedlock, definite 
reports as to race and nativity of father were available in only a 
small proportion of cases — those in which records of social agencies 
contained this information. However, in regard to race, it vas as- 
sumed that both parents were white if the child was white. In 794 
of the 840 cases the father was white, in 23 cased the father tras 
known to be oolored, and the race of 23 fathers was not known. 

Table 24 compares the race of the father and the race of the mother. 



Table 2i.— Race of fatheri and mothers of i»f<MU bom out of wedlock In l»ti. 
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In 786 of the 840 cases both parents were known to be white; in 
23 cases both were colored. In 9 instances it was known that one 
parent was white and the other colored, there being 1 case of a white 
mother and colored father, and 8 in which the mother was colored 
and the father white. The race of the father was not reported in 22 
cases in which the mother was colored, and in the 1 case in which she 
was an Indian. 

The records of social agencies gave information m regard to the 
nativity of only 284 of the 840 fathers. Of these 234, 110 were bom 
in the United States, 28 in Canada, and 96 in other countries. Table 
25 compares the nativity of the father with that of the mother for 
the cases in which the birthplaces of both were known. 

Tablk 25. — NatMtti of fatlieri and molhcr* of infantu horn out of uKdlock 
in 191i. 
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In 15" cases, or C7 per cent of the 2M in whicli the nativity of both 
parents was reported, the father and the mother were bom in the 
same country. In 86 instances — over one-third of the known cases — 
both parents were natives of the United States. Besides these, there 
were 54 cases in which one parent was bom in the United States. 
Both parents were born in Canada in 15 cases, and one parent in 32 
cases. Of those born in other foreign countries, both parents were 
natives of the same country in 56 cases, and in 13 cases they were 
from different countries. 

Age. 

The reconls of social agencies gave the ages of 285 of the fathers. 
More than half the fathers whose ages were known — 54 per cent — 
were under 25 years of age. One-fifth of them — ^21 per cent, were 
minors, being less than 21 years of age at the time the child was bom. 
In 11 instances — 4 per cent — the father was under 18 years of age. 
The jotith of so large a proportion of the fathers of these children 
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is of especial signiBcance in connection with the question of the 
father's assumption of his duties toward the child. 

It is ctf interest to compare the age of the father and the age of tlw 
mother, as shown in Table 26. 

Tari.r 26. — Age» of fofhert and mother* of infantt horn out of unblock te J9I| 
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The age of the father was known in 42 of the cases in which tbe 
mother wn.s less than 18 years old. In 7 of these coses the father 
also was under 18, and in 13 he was between 18 and 20 years of 
ape; hence, in 7 per cent of all cases in which the father's age 
known the mother was under the age of 18 and the father was under 
the age of 21 years. In 2() of the 42 cases in which the mother was 
under 18 the father was l>etween 21 and 29 years of age. In one a 
the mother was less than 18 and the father between 30 and 34, and 
another case of n child mother the father was over 60 years old. 

Among the cases of older mothers it is interesting to note 1 in 
which the mother was lictween 25 nnd 29 years of age and tbf 
father under 18, and 2 in which the mother was between 25 and 29 
years of ape and the father l>etween 18 ami 20. 

In a total of 100 of the 28.") reported cases — 25 i>er cent — motber 
and father Iielonged in the same age group. In 89 cases — 31 peroent— 
the father was in the age group next higher than that of the motber. 
Hence, in two-thirds of the rei>orte<l cases the father and motbff 
were in the same ape group or the father was within the groop 
nest higher than that of the motlier. There were 74 cases — Si6 p« 
cent — in which the father l>elongcd in a higher age group moit 
than once removed from the mother's age group. The father wil 
in a younger age group than the mother in 20 of 285 reported 
cases — 7 per cent; in some of these cases there was considerable Si- 
ference in the apes of the parents. 
Civil condition of father and social relationship of father and mother. 

Civil condition was reported for only 237 of the fathers. Of then 
165 were single, 49 married, and 23 widowed, divorced, or aepaimted. 
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It is probable that the proportion of men in the last two groups 
would be found to be an overstatement if the civil condition of all 
the 840 fathere were known. These 72, the majority of whom pre- 
BUinably had other families legally dependent upon them, constituted 
30 per cent of those whose civil condition was reported, or 9 per cent 
of all the fathers. Twenty-one per cent of those reported, or 6 per 
cent of all, were married. It is a commentary on the general absence 
of interest in the father that, even in the records of social agencies, 
there should be so low a percentage of reports on civil condition. 
The importance of knowledge of the father's status is evidenced by 
the proportion presumably having legitimate families dependent 
oponthem. 

Of especial interest in connection with the causative side of the 
problem and also as throwing some light upon the probability of 
future legal marriage, is the social relationship that existed Iietween 
the mother and the father before the child's birth. Information on 
this subject was available in only 137 cases. This fact is another 
illustration of the absence in agency records of information essen- 
tial to proper understanding of the situation and of the greatest im- 
portance in work for the assistance of the mother and child. Follow- 
ing is the distribution of the 137 cases according to the social rela- 
tionship of the father and mother. 

Total reported.- - 137 

Illegally married 2 

UtIdk as married )S 

Mother tlie mistress of the father- 12 

"Keeplne company" -7 

Chance acquaintances 10 

Uotber a prostitute _ 3 

Father the employer .if the 

mother R 

Fellow employees 12 

Occupation. 

The occupations of 311 fathers as reported on the records of social 
agencies are summarized in Table 27. The occupational classification 
was based upon that used by the Bureau of the Census, so rearranged 
that occupations of about the same economic status would fall, as far 
as possible, into the same group.*' An occupation was not listed sepa- 
rately unless the number reported engaged therein was at least 5. 

"BMrnntMnent aeconllng (o thp metbod folloviHl hj Alba M. Ednirdi Id ■' Sodal- 
ccaDomlc sioopa of tVe United SintPH." Qnarterly Publkatlons of the Amprlcao Ststlft 
Hem! AModatlon, Vol. XV (Jane. lOlT), pp. 04S-661. 



Schnolmntefl 3 

I-'nther n friend of the 
mothiT'tt fumily 4 

Jlenibors of the snnic houee- 
Lold 18 

Relatives (1 hrother, 2 nndes, 
4 ooitsina, 3 brothers-in- 
law) 10 

Other 9 
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Tablc 27. — OetmpatUm of father* of t»fant$ bom out of toedloek tn ISH. 
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a According to Dr. Edwud*! cUsUcatjiai. (SMnolf, p. lis.) 

Proprietors, officials, and managers included mainly small dealers, 
storekeepers, and farmers. In 8 per cent of the reported cases, the 
father^s occupation was so classified ; in only a few cases did the infor- 
mation indicate that the income viaa large. Classifying together pro- 
prietors, officials, and managers and professional persons, a total of 
12 per cent of the fathers were engaged in an independent business 
or profession. A total of 36 per cent were clerks or kindred workers 
or skilled workers in various industries. In 46 per cent of the cases 
the father was a semiskilled worker, laborer, or servant. The sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines, and those not gainfully employed were 
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probably the lenst able to aesmne their responsibilities toward tbc 
mother ami child. These two groups comprieeti 6 per oent tif tlie 
fathers whose occupations were reported. 

Very little information ris to eaniinfjs was availnblp. Tn only fi7 
cases was the weekly income reporte*!- Fourteen of these fathers 
earned from $5 to $9 a week; 27. from $liJ to $14; 17, from $1S to 
$19; 7, from $'2J) to $29; aiul only 2 earned $S0 or more weekly. This 
tlistribution of earnings is not representative of the entire group, 
for the reason that reports in regard to the larger inromes were 
probably not se-'ured so fref|iiently as in respeit to the smaller. How- 
ever, both the occupational dtetribntion and the wage data indicafa* 
that in most of the instances where the father's occupation was re- 
ported he was a man of small income. 

Contributions to the support of the child. 

As a part of the study of infants bom out of wedloHt in Boston 
during the year, the court records were searched in order to secure 
information in reganl to the cases involving the support of these 
infantti. Data were seiured from the nine district courts of Boston 
and from the superior court. A full aci'ount of the law under which 
these cases were brought, the practice in the Boston courts, anil the 
method of obtaining the data is given in the chapter on legal action 
for the support of children Imrn out of wedlock." 

Cases involving 99 of the 847 infants born out of wedlock in- 
(^ludttd in this study were initiated in the Boston courts liefoi-e tlie 
end of Uieir first year of life. In addition, agency records reported 
9 other cases in which court aitinn for support had been liroiight 
in other places. Hence, for 108 infants, 13 per cent of all infants of 
illegitimate birth born during the year, court cases for securing sup- 
port from the father were known to have been initiated before iJio 
children had reached 1 year of age. Although there may have been 
a few court cases outside Boston concerning which information was 
not obtained, it is probable that this percentage is not a great under- 
statement. That legal steps were known to have been taken to 
insure the assumption of the father's responsibility for only one- 
eighth of the infants born during the year shows that the com- 
paratively liberal and advanced Massachusetts law for the support 
of children of illegitimate birth was directly used only in a minority 
of cases. Undoubtedly there are a number of cases in which the 
indirect influence of the law and the fear of its consequences are 
efficacious without recourse to the court. 

As a consequence of court action, some provision for support was 
arranged before the end of the child's first year of life in 60 of the 

" See pp. 2SS-2U. 
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leu cases — 5ti per cent of tUose brought before the courta. In 8 of 
these instances tlie cliiM was adopted ; in 4 the parents were nurrieii 
In the remaining 53 cases cash payments or periodic coDtributionfi 
to the chihl's support were made by the fathers. In 2 of the adoption 
cases and in 2 of those in which the parents were married after cotut 
action had been initiated cash payments were also made by the 
father. 

The amounts secured from the father during the child's first year 
of life were known in 4<) of the CO rases in whic^ arrangements for 
tile cliild's support were made. I'he total amoimt of money aeenred 
for these 40 children was $5,736.87. The average amount per child 
was $143.42. This ]>er capita is not large in view of the fact that in 
some cases the amounts were lump-sum payments, which represented 
all that was likely to be se<-iirecl for the support of the child during 
tlic yours <»f depcndencf. 

The 60 chililren for whose support arrangements were made 
through court action during the first year of life constituted only 7 
per cent of all the cliihlren born out of wedlock in Iloston during 
the year of the study. In 1 of the 60 cases the father contributed 
nothing to the supjwrt of the child, the child having l>een adopted 
by some one else. 

In addition to the 59 children for whom arrangements for support 
by the father were made through court action, there were 59 whose 
fathers were known to have contributed something to the support 
of the mother or the child. The manner in which the fathers sided 
in the support of these 5!) children not involved in court cases was 
ns follows: 

Total chlldrpri— BB 

I'lireiits iiiarriiHl t-ach otiicr 

rHrentu Urlni: ns mnrrlpil 

Si'lllenient liy |iuymnit of hiiiip 



rrpgulnr ointributlonK 

'ayment toward preennncr 
iiiid i-ontfnement expensefi 
only 



Itt'inilur Clint rihutloiia 

The fathers of a total of 118 children — 14 per cent of the 847 born 
<iiit of we<Uock during the year — were known to have given more or 
less financial assistance as a result of court action or otherwise. 
This is, of course, an u.iderstatement, since many of the infants not 
known to sopinl agencies or courts may have been supported, in patt 
at least, by their fathers. 

THE CAKE OF THE CHILD. 

Kj'trtit nf Infnrmatl'iii Rerurril. 

Through data obtained from agencies and from conrt records and 
death certificates it was possible to secure some information as to 
the histories of 796 children bom out of wedlock during the year. 
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In only 01 cases was it impossible to obtain any data. The reconls of 
W6 of the 847 infanta — 32 per cent — showed that the child had sur- 
rived the first year of life. Agency or death records showed that 
180 infants — 27 per cent — had died. In 213 of these 2;{0 oitses 
teath certificates were found; for 17. the deaths were reported in 
tgency records only, death certificates not having been found be- 
muse of change of name or because the death had occurred outside 
the area covered by the study. The histories of 342 infants — 40 jmt 
sent — did not cover the first year of life, the information I>eing 
limited to that given on the birth certificate in r>I instances, and ex- 
tending over a period of less than one year in 291 cases. 

Age at Death or at ImH Date Knoicn. 

The ages at death of the 230 infants known to have diecl. and 
the ages of the 617 oUiers at the laijt record obtained, are given in 
Table 28. 

Table 28. — At/e at ilailli, n 




HunliiJi vhoiK hlitiidvs noUilnc won known. 



One-third of the children were followed to the end of the first year 
of life and were known to have survived. Xot qnite half were fol- 
lowed ttirongh the first six months and wen> known to Ih? survii-ine; 
at the end of that time. The histories of almost three-fifths of thp 
children covered a period of tliree months or more after birtli. 
Per cent of Drath* According to FIncc nf Itirlli. 

Although the percentage of infants known to have died Iiefore 
they had completed one year of life is an understatement, for the 
reason that it was impossible to obtain information concerning all 
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the children, nevertheless a comparative analysis of percentages of 
deaths according to place of birth is fairly representative. From 
the information available (see Table 29), it was known that 230 
infants,'* or 27 per cent of all, died during the first year of life. 
The birthtj of 193 children occurred in private homes ; of these diil- 
dren, 46, or 24 per cent, died in infancy. There were 410 infants 
bom in hospitals, of whom 144, or 35 per cent, died during the first 
year of life. Of the 241 children bom in maternity homes or in 
the public infirmary, 40, or 17 per cent, were known to have died 
before the end of the first year. The percentage of deaths among 
infants horn in hospitals was considerably higher for the 209 bom 
in one large maternity hospital nnd children's institution than for 
the 201 bom in other hospitals — 45 per cent for the former as com- 
pared with 25 per cent for the latter. 



Total 

Privatthiniw 

HwipCtal 

IdrnnittcrnltrlinspiCal uidcli 
other hoBpltal 

Matmilt; homo or piibtlf Inflno-iry 
Not reported 



n«ath.< known to taav* 



Numbrr. P«r rent. 



The highest percentage of deaths occurred among infants bom in 
hospitals, and the lowest among those bom in matemity homes or 
the public infirmary. TIic large number of deaths among those 
born in hospitals is probably due to the fact that hospitals usually 
keep mother and child for only a short period following the child's 
birth, and that after discharge from the hospital the infant often is 
separated from the mother. The proportion of mothers wlio do not 
keep their infants is probably larger among those who are confined 
in hospitals than among those confined in the homes of relatives or 
frienils. However, the percentage of deaths am<mg infants bom 
in liospitals other than the large maternity hospitnl and children's 
institution s[)ecified was very little higher tlinn the percentage 
unionp infants born in private homes — 25 as compared with 24. The 
romparatively small numlier of deatlis among infants liorn in the 

" Total driithi' ri'portvil Irnm all aoiirui'n ; fleiiri''' kItpti In ilUnitifiloa of Intant monaUtr, 
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mstomitj homes ftnd the infirmary is a striking proof of tiie saving 
of infant life which results from keeping mother and child together 

frunder proper conditions during part of or all the nursing period. 

t (See Chart IV, p. 138.) 

Physical Condition. 

^formation as to physical condition was obtained from agency 
records and from the statements of cause of death on the death cer- 
tificates. The data thus obtained are incomplete and are of value 
. <mly as giving an indication of the serious physical disabilities which 
exist in many cases. 

In addition to the 330 infants known to have died, there were 54 
reported to be in poor physical condition. This is, undoubtedly, very 
much of an understatement. The disabilities reported were as 
follows : 



Total reported as bavlne illed or as In poor ptiy^ilcal condition.. 



Deformity . 



TiibercaluslH 5 

, 8yi*nig "22 

Gonorrhea 8 



Syphilis and gonorrhea.. 
Ophthalmia i 
tlachltlH -. 



Otherwise poor uundltlon 242 

Aeencv Care. 

Number receiving prolonged care from agencies of various types. 

Prolonged care was known to have been given 522 of the 847 chil- 
dren — 62 per cent — by the agencies studied. Four other children 
were known to have received such care from agencies not included in 
the study, and undoubtedly there were others who received care 
outside Boston and for whom information was not available. The 
term "prolonged care" signiHes the definite assumption by the 
agency of supervision or provision for the child and does not include 
care given over a short time or to meet a temporary situation. Hos- 
pitals were not considered as giving prolonged care unless the case 
waa followed up and supervised for an extended period. That more 
than three-fifths of all the children bom out of wedlock during the 
year received prolonged care during their first year of life indicates 
the extent to which illegitimate birth forecasts dependency. 

Moat of the children receiving prolonged care were under the 
supervision of child-caring or child-protective agencies, or of the 
maternity homes nnd the public infirmary. Following are the num- 
bers receiving care from agencies of various classes : 

Total reoelvlnjt prolimp'rt cnre from ftp>ncles Inclodert In the Btady— 522 

CUId-cario; or clillil-protwllve OK«nc.v 21)8 

Mnternlty tiome or public InArmury 176 

Other agencies— 30 

 iDclwtM one ftlio deformed and rachitic. 
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Cblld-carlng or child-protective agency and maternity botne or public 

Inflrmary 64 

Chtld-carlng or child -protective ngcncy. miiternlty home or public 

Infirmary, and other agency .._ 8 

Chlld-carlnE or chlUl-pr<)tcotlve nnil other aRcncy 18 

Maternity home or public Intlrmury and otber agency .._... . 18 

Child-caring or child-protective agencies cared for a total of 85 per 
cent of the children bom during the year. Maternity homes and the 
public infirmaty cared for 31 per cent of the children. 9 i>er cent also 
l>eing in charge of child-caring or child-protective agencies. 

Number of agencies giving care. 

Three- fourths of the children receiving prolonged care during tin 
first year of life were under the extended supervision of one agency 
only; one- fourth received prolonged care from more than one agency. 
The numbers receiving prolonged care from specified numbers of 
agencies were as follows : 



loelvliift proliiiiEed cnre from apencles Included In the stadr— 

Snc I Pnur agencies 4 

97 Five agencies 1 



Total 
One agency .— 
Two agenctos . 
Three agencies 

In the large majority of cases in whicli more than one agency gave 
prolonged care the agencies were of different classes. In many in- 
stances a child was under the care of a maternity home for the first 
6 or 6 months of life and then came under the supervision of a 
child-caring agency. The fact that 29 children were under the pro- 
longed care of three or more agencies may indicate some duplica- 
tion of effort in these cases. 

Age at application. 

Most of the cases cared for by maternity homes or the public in- 
firmary came under the care of these agencies before the birth of the 
child. The only group of cases in which an analysis of age at appli- 
cation is significant is the child-caring and child-protective group. 
A total of 298 children receivetl prolonged care from these agencies 
during the first yeor of life. The ages at which they came to the 
attention of child-caring and child-protective agencies giving pro- 
longed care were as follows: 

Totnl receiving iiroloiifnKl cure from chfld-mrliiir and rbild-prcitective 

awnclPJi . - - . 208 

Uuhom 48 3-r. ni.intbs... ^ ._ 24 

I#ws than 1 month __ 115 0-S months 8 

1 month 43 ft-ll inoiitli.s 8 

2 niuntliH fl Not rpik.rtiil 48 
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The age at application was known -in 255 cases. The application 
was made before the child's birth in 19 per cent of these insEances. 
In almost half the cases — 45 per cent — the infant was under 1 month 
of age ; in 30 per cent, between 1 and 5 months old ; in only 6 per 
cent of the cases had the child reached the age of 6 months at the 
time of application for agency care. Thus, in the majority of cases 
the supervision of the child-caring and child-protective agencies 
was begun in the early infancy of the child. 

Time under prolonged care. 

An attempt was made to estimate for the children who had received 
prolonged care the proportion of time during the first year of life 
that they had been under such supervision. Of the 847 infants bom 
during the year, there were 523 given prolonged care by the agen- 
cies studied and 4 others known to have been under the care of other 
agencies. Xo information as to time under care was available for 
48 of these 526 cases. In 478 cases it was possible to approximate 
the proportion of time under the supervision of social agencies. 
The method of estimating proportionate time under prolonged care 
was to divide the number of weeks under care by the age of the child 
at death or at the last record obtained. Table 30 gives the resultant 
proportions for children of various ages. 



TABI.E 30.~Proportio 



infant! 





iDbnU bnm oiit or iccdlock vho rerrlvwl rvataogrd can or knovD 
diustlm ut somn tims diuine Brst ym at 1 te. 


Aft of inhat at d«th or sl InM 
record ohtilued. 


Tot:,\. 


ProporUonottlnit 


■SSiZ'S'""'^'"^ 




Bntlrc 
Umc 


JiK 


nittai. 


Tbo- 

niuij. 


Ore- 
fllth. 


IwlhxD 


Total 


m 


25S 


m 


14 


30 


28 


IS 




S8 


7» 




I 


, 


i 

































More than half — 53 per cent — of the 478 children receiving pro- 
longed care of known duration were under such supervision for the 
entire period during which the history of the child was known. Care 
was given for four-fifths of the period to 26 per cent of the children. 
Hence, 79 per cent were under care at least four-fifths of the time 
in the first year of life during which their history was known to 
social agaocies. 
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The histories of 2Si) children reoeiring prolonped enre rovei 
the entire first year of life. Of these, 51 per cent were uniler care tl 
whole yenr and 29 per cent four-fifths of the yenr. 

The 121 children under care the entire first year of life repi 
sented 14 per cent of the 847 infants bom out of wedlock. The 
figures indicate that about one-seventh of the children bom out 
wedlock in a year are agency problems during the entire i>eriod 
infancy. The extent to which such infanta are dependent up 
social agencies may lie further shown by the fact that the 121 infai 
receiving care during the entire year constituted 20 per cent of t 
617 not known to have died before they were a vear old. 









Care at various ages. 

An analysis of tlie care given tlie children at various ages i 
given in Table :^1. The earliest age used in this connection was 
month. At this age hospital care given during the mother's 
tiiiement would in most cases have ceased. At the next age perioi 
considered — 3 months — the mother's living conditions would 
many cases have been readjusted and more or less permanent arrangi 
ments made for tlie care of the child. The care given the childn 
at G months, at 9 months, and at 1 year is also included. In t 
case the care reported was that given the child on the date whel 
attained the age specified. If agencies of more than one type i 
giving care at the same time, the one most directly coucemed ^ 
the child's supervisioa was entered. 
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■See TnblDl^ p. 133. Includes those of nhcaa It was not liiioini as towhellicr the; wDteulJve ordiud. 

Of tliose surviving, so far as known, at 1 month, 51 per cent were 
receivinjr prolongeil care from agencies, while 34 per cent of tliose 
survi\'ing, so far as known, at 1 year were receiving such care. Under 
care of chil<i-caring and chilil-protcctive agencies were 19 per cent of 
the children surviving, so far as known, at 1 month ; at 3 months, 23 
per cent ; at 6 montlis. 33 per cent ; at 9 months, 20 per cent ; and at 
I year, 10 per cent. The percentages receiving care from maternity 
homes or the puhlic infirmary were smaller at the older ages, being 
29 at 1 month, 22 at 3 months, 17 at 6 months, \i at 9 mouths, and 12 
at 1 year. 

The proportions under care at various ages are minimum state- 
ments. Undoubtedly some of those for whom no information aa to 
whether living or dend was ulitained had died outside Boston, but it 
is very probable that otliers were receiving agency care in other 
localities. That one-fiftli of all the infants not reported to have died 
were known tn be under the prolonged care of child -caring or child- 
protective agencies, whether the age specified Ire 1 month nr 1 year, is 
Mgniiicant of the relation between illegitimate birth and child de- 
pendency. 

Time with mother. 

The most important single factor in the welfare of an infant is the 
care he receives from his own mother. In the case of a child of 
illegitimate birth the chances of being separated from the mother 
during early infancy are great. Lack of maternal care probably 
arronnts in large part for the very high infant mortality rate among 
such infants. 
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A comparison of children of various ages living with and twaj 
from their mothers is piven in Table 32. The proportion of cases in 
which the mother and child are together is shown to decrease with 
the age of the child. 
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*B«e Table z>i, p. 133. Includcn ihoKC ot whom II was not tnuKn as tonhrilicrlhcy wne allv* cr dad. 

In considering the data given in Table 32, it must be remembered 
that the cases in which information was obtained were those known 
to social agencies, and that among those for whom information was 
not obtained were infants whose motliers found it possible to care 
for them unaided or with the assistance of relatives. It can not be 
assumed, however, that in all the " not reported " cases the child 
and mother were living together. Records of children under 2 years 
of age reported to the division of State minor wards as cared for 
in private homes apart from their relatives showed that almost two- 
fifths of those of illegitimate birth so cared for were under no agenqr 
supervision. Most of these children were being privately boajrded 
by relatives or friends.** 

Twenty per cent at least of all the infants surviving, so far as 
known, at the age of 1 month had already been separated from their 
mothers. That this percentage is far lower tlmn that which would 
be found were all the information available is indicated by the fact 
that for 39 per cent of the infants surviving, so fur as known, at this 
age, presence with or seijunition from the mother was not reported. 
At least 27 per cent of the infants surviving, so far as known, at 
3 months, 26 per cent at 6 months, 23 [wr cent at 9 months, and 23 
I)er cent at 1 year, were separated from their mothers. Tliese per- 
centages arc subject to the same qualifications as the percentage at 
1 month, except that the increasing percentage of not reported 
cases — (iO per cent at 1 year — makes the statements of the propor. 
tions separated from tlieir mothers still more conservative. The 
-Table 27, See. II, p. 320. 
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sliphtly lower percentage of infants livinp: apart from their mothers 
at 9 months and at 1 year than at 3 ami (I months is undoubtedly ex- 
plained hy the increasing percentage of "not repoi-ted " cases. 

The percentages of the Itnown cases in which the child and mother 
were together are of interest as indicating the proportion of infants 
of various ages whom agencies find it possible or practicable to keep 
with their mothers. At 1 month G8 |)er cent of the infanta whose 
presence with or separation from their mothers was reported were 
living with their mothers: at ^ months the percentage was 53; at 6 
months, 50; at 9 months, 47; and at 1 year, 42. 

The steady decrease in the percentages of children living with 
their roothei's — from 68 i>er cent at 1 month to 42 per cent at 1 year — 
indicates the constantly increasing difficulty in keeping mother and 
child together after the mother is discharged from a hospital or 
maternity home which has given eare during confinement and the 
firat few months of the child's life. 

A comparison of the proportion of children surviving at the ages 
specified who were living away from their mothers with the propor- 
tion of the children who died who had been cared for apart from 
their mothers, based on data given in Table 33, throws some light 
upon the relation l>etween separation of mother and child and a high 
infant mortality rate. Deaths under 2 weeks were omitted from the 
comparison, for the reason that comparatively few infants are sep- 
arated from their mothers during the first 2 weeks of life. 

Table S&.—Cumparativr perpenlaofM Itrinff iri'fh niottirr nl age upeHfled or 
prior fo lieiitfi. among »un-ii'or0 onit itmtk* for firtt 3 monlhn and far flmt 
year of H/e, infanta bom out of tcediock in ISH. 
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Of the 400 children known to be surviving at the age of 3 months 
whose presence with or separation from the mother waa reported by 
social agencies, 47 per cent were being cared for away from their 
mothers, while 80 per cent of the 86 infants who had died aft«r reach- 
ing the age of 2 weeks but before the age of 3 months, and whose loca- 
tion previous to death was known, had been removed from their 
mothers. At 1 year, of the 247 known to be surviving whose loca- 
tion was reported, 58 per cent were living apart from their mothers, 
as compared with 82 per cent of the 67 infants who had died after 
reaching the age of 3 months but before the age of 1 year and whose 
location previous to death waa reported. The greatest difference be- 
tween the percentages separated from the mother among those dying 
and those surviving occurs in the earlier group. 

The comparison in favor of infants with their mothers would pre- 
sumably be strengthened, not weakened, were the facts as to the 
'' not-reported " group known. It is probable that the percentage of 
children with their mothers would be found to be higher among the • 
"not-reported " group than among the group for which infonnatioD 
was obtained, since the latter group comprised cases in which re- 
course to social agencies was necessary. But assuming, for the 
present purpose, that half the infants included among those not re- 
ported were with their mothers and half were separated from them, 
the percentages would be changed very little— 48 per cent separated 
from their mothers among those surviving, so far as known, and 76 
per cent among those who died. If more than 50 per cent of the 
" not-reported " group are assumed to be with their mothers, the per- 
centage separated from their mothers Rmong those surviving, so far 
aP known, is decreased, and a still closer relation between separation 
from mother and high infant mortality demonstrated. At 1 year a 
theoretical distribution of the " not-reported " group, on the assump- 
tion that half or more than half would be with their mothere, would 
bring substantially the same results as at 3 months. 

Table 34 shows the proportion of time spent with the mother dur- 
ing the first year of life, estimated for those children reported by 
social agencies as having survived at least 6 months and whose his- 
tories ga\'e the length of time the child was with the mother. There 
were 301 such children, of whom 215 were reported as having sur- 
vived 1 year, 20 as dying between the ages of 6 and 11 months, in- 
clusive, and 66 as having been lost sight of before tliey had reached 
1 year of age. 
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In 121 of the 301 reported cases in which the infant was known to 
have lived nt least six month-s- — 40 jier cent — the child hnd been with 
the mother the entire period during which the history was known. 
In 106 cases — 3.5 per cent — the child had been with the mother less 
than one-6fth of the time. 

The histories of 215 chihlren known to have survived the first year 
of life stated the len^h of time the child was with the mother. In 
83 of these cases — 39 per cent^ — the mother and child had been to- 
gether the entire year. In an almost equal mimber of cases — J^l, or 
38 per cent — the infant had been under the care of his mother for less 
than one-fifth of the year. A total of 109 children — I)] per cent — 
had been with the mother less than three-fifths of tlie year, a period 
of about seven months. It must be borne in mind that these figures 
spply only to cases known to social agencies, and thnt the projxir- 
tions spending the entire year or a large part of the year with the 
mother would pi-obably have been higher liad infants of illegitimate 
birth not known to social agencies been included. 

Home or Flare at lleiitlence at VariouH Agen. 

Children with their mothers. 

The provision which should be made for mother and child in order 
that they may be kept together at least during the nursing period is 
one of the most difficult problems in connection with the care of the 
infant born out of wedlock. In some cases the mother's parents or 
other relatives are able and willing to take mother and baby into 
their own home, but a large number must be provided for in other 
ways. Table 35 gives for the children known to be with their mothers 
at the ages specified the type of home or institution in which they 
were living. 
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The numl>er of infants known to be with their moUiers, whan 
home or plac« of residence wus reported, decreaeed greatly as the age 
of the child increased. At 1 month, 16 children were living in their 
mothers' own homes, and at 1 year 12 were so provide<l for, yet the 
pereentage of the total known who were in this type of home or 
place of residence increased from C to 13. The percentages are 
representative of the cases known to social agencies, but they must 
not be taken as representative of the whole group of infants of ille- 
gitimate birth in the community, including thoee not known to socisl 
agencies. — 

At the age of 1 month a total of 21 per cent of the childien who 
were with their mothers were living in the mother's own home or 
with her family or friends. At the age of 3 months, a total of 87 
per cent were thus provided for ; while at the age of 6 months, 44 
per cent; at the age of 9 months, 48 per cent; and at 1 year, 47 per 
cent were living with the mother in her own home, in her parental 
home, or in the home of relatives or friends. The fact that nearly 
half the children in the older-age groups who were with their mothers 
were living in their mothers' own homes, their family homes, or with 
relatives or friends, indicates a considerable extent of assumption of 
responsibility by those to whom the mother would naturally look 
for assistance, even in cases in which recourse to social agencies for 
more or less help was necessarj'. 

A comparatively small number of infants living with their mothers 
were provided for in boarding or free homes, the percentages so cared 
for not exceeding 5 at any age specified. 

A type of provision increasingly important in the older-age groups 
is the mother's place of employment. At I month 4 per cent of the 
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children with tlieir mothers were in tliia type of home. The per- 
centage is high, considering th4 nge of the child. The mother would 
hardly be able to be employed at housework and care for her child 
at the same time so soon after her continement. At the ape of 3 
months 2& per cent of the children living with their motliers were in 
the mother's place of employment. In the older-age groups nearly 
one-third were so provided for — 32 per cent at 6 montlis and at 6 
months, and 33 per cent at 1 year. 

Only a few children were in hospitals at the ages specified — 2 per 
cent at 1 month, 1 per cent at 6 months, and none in the other age 
groups. Two-thirds of the cliildren with their mothers at 1 m(mth — 
66 per cent — were being cared for in maternity homes or the public 
infirmsiy. This high proportion may be explained by the fact that 
information was obtained as to the dispositions at these ages of prac- 
tically all the infants born, in maternity liomes or the public in- 
firmary, while a large number of other infants were lost sight of be- 

. fore the age of 1 month. At 3 months, the percentage cared for in 
these institutions was reduced to 32 per cent, and at 6 months to 15 
per cent. Twelve per cent of the children known to be with their 
motiiers at 9 months were in maternity homes or the public infirmary, 

' and 14 per cent of the children with their mothers at 1 year were so 
provided for. 

Children separated from their mothers. 

The types of provision for children living away from their mothers 
are shown in Table 36. The small number of institution cases is 
significant as indicating the general practice of Boston agencies. 
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The percentages of children separated from their mothen via 
were living with their frrandparpnta, other relatives, or iiwak 
ranged from 0.7 at 1 month to +.2 at 1 year. From 3 per cent to 7 pir 
cent were living in adoptive or foster homes. By far the gmtat 
number were living in boarding or free homes. At 1 month 76 ps 
cent of the children were so provided for; at 3 months, 84 per cat: 
at 6 months, 87 per cent: at 9 months, 86 per cent; and at 1 year, ST 
per cent. The sj-stem of placing children in boarding or free homs. 
under careftil supervision, has been de\'eloped to an unusual 
in Massachusetts, while the social agencies are very conserratin ii 
the matter of adoptions. 

The number of children away from their mothers who were 
cared for in institutions was negli(ril>le after the first few juMithsot 
infancy. At 1 month. 6 per cent were in hospitals and 11 per cent b 
other institutions; at 3 months, 3 per rent were in hospitals and 7 
per cent in other institutions; at 6 months, 2 per cent were in hospi- 
tals and 1 per cent in institutions of other types; at 9 months, a toUl 
of 3 per cent were cared for in hospitals and other institutions; and 
at 1 year, 2 per cent were so provided for. These figures illustrate tl» 
practice in Massachusetts of using institutions only for special cus 
or as temporary homes, pending jilacement or replacement in funilr 
homes. 

Social agencies reported 151 of the children bom during the yeir 
as living apait from their mothers at the age of 1 month. AbcNi 
one-sixth were in hospitals or other institutions, while fiTe-nitbi 
were )>eing cared for in private homes, chiefiy boarding or free 
homes. The number cared for in boarding or free homes constituted 
slightly more than three-fourths of the total. Only a few childni 
had been placed out for adoption or taken permanently by fbeUi 
families. 

At the age of 1 year 144 children were known to be living apart 
from their mothers. All but 3 of these were l»eing cared for in pri- 
vate homes, .*^ven-eightlis of all these children were living in board- 
ing or free liomcs. The jiercrntage in luloptivoor foster 
slightly larger than at 1 month, but it was stiil very small 
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SOCIAL AGENCIES. 



Statement of Problem, 

This study is principally concerned with the environmental cimdi- 
tions surrounding children bom out of wedlock. Aside from t\>n- 
aiderations of heritage, the handicap of their birth is own-ome in 
proportion to the extent to which normnl home life can Itc .-iipplievt. 
There are several means by which a more or less complete ailju^- 
ment of the child to society may be made. 

1. The parents may marry each other and establish a homo fur tiie 
child. If a normal home life results, the greater part of the handicap 
of illegitimate birth is removed. 

2. The mother may marry another man and the child bo at-ceptiH! 
ss a member of the family. Here, so far as physical care is con- 
cerned, the conditions under which the child is brought up cloa'ly 
approximate those surrounding children of legitimate birth. Certain 
detrimental factors may develop, however, in tlie " stepfather fam- 
ily," such as a jealous or scornful attitude on the pert of the half 
brothers and sisters, or discrimination on the part of the stepfather 
in favor of his own children. 

8. The mother, though not establishing a home as a. result of mar- 
riage, may keep the child with her, either in the home of hor rela- 
tives, in her place of employment, or in an independent home which 
she maintains. The difficulties ore often very great, and the result 
for the child may be fortunate or unfortunate according to the 
character of the mother and her ability to support the child. Often 
the mother is obliged to depend upon social agencies for financial 
and other assistance. In any case the child lacks the advantages of 
normal family life. 

4. The mother may board the child, paying the board from her 
own earnings or with the assistance of the child's father or of rela- 
tives. The difficulties she frequently encounters in finding the right 
kind of boarding home and in seeing that adequate care is given are 
serious. Often the mother is lacking in intelligence, is financially 
nnable to meet her responsibilities, or is careless as to the child's wel- 
fare, paying board irregularly and seldom visiting the home. 

5. The child may be adopted or taken permanently by relatives or 
foster parents and brought up us tlicir own child. If the foster home 
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is a favorublv one and the child not diflicult to i.'ontrol. L-onditions oi 
normal fnmily lifo mnr be approximated. 

6. The child mny bo taken over by a fhild-caring agency ud 
placed in a boiirdini; or free home under conditions as nearly n 
as possibls. 

7. The child may be brought up in an institution. 
Those cases in which early adjustments are made througb tk 

marriage of the mother or the assumption of full or partial reEpoD- 
sibility by tlie mother's relatives are not likely to come to the i 
ti(m of agencies. The children best provided for are fortunate^ 
merged with the general population, and the circumstances of tbdr 
bii-tli lost sight of. It would be practically impossible, evtm if it 
were desirable, to secure full and representative information 
coming the children thus successfully absorbed into normal luHnnit 
an early ape. 

This chapter is limited to the study of those cases in which it hu 
))een inijiossiblo to meet the difficult problems of adjustment nithcHri 
recourse to siK'ial agencies. The data secured present only the darlBT 
side of the picture, but they give an indication of the relationdip 
between ilh'gitimacy and dependen<'y and the seriousness of the situi- 
tion both for the child iind for the public. 
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of Information. 



A study of illegitimacy based upon records of social agencies is 
a study of u strction of the problem of child dependoicy. Then 
is some diffen-nce of opinion as to whether the dependent child of 
illcgitiniiite birth jiresents a problem diifering essentially from thil 
presented by the child of legitimate birth who becomes dependoit. 
An attempc has been made in a later section of this study to com- 
pai-c in certain respects children of legitimate and of illegitimatt 
Ijirtli under the supervision of a large child-caring agency. ^Vb^btr 
or not dilTerenccs exist to any consideralile extent is, however, of 
minor importance. The significant facts to be d^ennined an 
the bunlen of support, euro, and supenision of children bom od 
of wedlock which must lie a.ssume<l by the |>ublic; the reasons £« 
their dependency: and the rt^sults for the individual children. 

Thi.s study of children Ixirn out of wedlix-k who were under tit 
care of Bo.-'ton agencies and institutions during the year 1914 wig 
an attempt to secure a cross-section of the problem during one yew. 
The aim was to determine, sit far as pns.-ji)ile. what proportion the 
care of the.se children Ijoro to the total volume of children's work 
of thu agencies studied, and to secure data regarding the children 
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beni out of wedlwk which would show how long they had beon 
in charge of agencies, why they had come to the attention of serial 
agencies, where they were living at the time of application, where 
they were living at the close of the period studied, what agencies 
had previously cared for them, the physical condition, mentality, 
and characteristics of the children, and certain facts regarding the 
mother and her family and the father, which would have a bear- 
ing upon the child's history. All children of illegitimate birth 
under 21 years of age who were given care during the year by the 
agencies studied were included in the inquiry. 

The study covered tlie records of municipal and private agencies 
in the city of Boston whose work included the care of children bom 
out of wedlock and of certain State agencies so far as they dealt 
with Boston children — that is, ihildren whose residence at the time 
of application or commitment was Boston. Agencies in the metro- 
politao district outside the limits of the city proper were not in- 
cluded. The public and private agencies for family relief ami 
rehabilitation were not included, since their work dealt only inci- 
deotally with children of illegitimate birth. The agencies studied 
mzy be classified as follows : 

Fnblle cht Id-caring— 2. (Division of Slate minor wanls of tbe Slate board 
Of cbarity, so far as It cared fur Bustoii thililrt'ii ; clillilr^ii's lostltutlous 
dqMttnient, Boston.) 

irate cblld-ciirln;.' — 11. (Agencies' ilealin;; wltb (lie Bit|>erv[sliin ntul 
Itsnrig of diUdren aoO with their cure in Institutions.) 
Ifl-protectlvp— 1. (Main office, Boston, of llif MdSsuchusi-tlM SiWlcty 
the Prevention of Crnelty to Children.) 

: Infirmary — 2. (Boston children at (lie State Iiitlrmar)', Tewka- 
lury, cared fur b.v the sodiil servlcf ciuiiiiilltee. division of Slate adult 
^poor; Boston Inlirtiiary DEpurtnient, I^mu Island HoHpltul.) 
tternlty homes — 4. 
Bealtb agenclea— 2. (Baby II.VKierip .Vs.siH.-iuifiin ; Insiriu'the Distrk-t 

NDrelng AiSsootaMon, ) 
Medical ajtencles^T. IHnspllals rpiiurlliia lUeBltlaiate lilnli.f durinj; the 

year.) 
1>gfit aid — 1. 
Ju\'enlle coiirl— 1. 

Correcllonul Institutions— 3. (Two MnsBiichusetts tralninK schools anil 
tlie reformatory for women, so far as they cared for Boston cliUdren. 
A third State Iralnlng school, the Industrial School fur Boys, cnri-d for 
no Bostuo children of lllegltliaate birth during the year. Tlie Suffolk 
School for Boys, under the control of the children's institutions depart- 
ment, was considered as part of that " chlld-carlng agency.") 
InatlTii lions or hospitals for the feeble-minded or for the first care and ob- 
of mental pati«it»— 8. (Psychopathic department of the Bos- 
State Hospital and iwo State Institutions for the (eeble-niludeU, so far 
ttiey cared for Boston children.) 
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Many children were under tlie care of several npencies and aeveral 
groups of agencies during the year. Records from oil agencies earinif 
for a child were combined, in order to make u unitied presentation of 
the child's history and treatment. 

Tlie kinds of care given the children were grouped into two main 
divisions — prolonged care and temporary care. Under " prolonged 
care " are included all cases in which the problem of supervision or 
pi-ovision for the child had been definitely assumed by the agency. 
Under " temporary care " are included cases handled by departments 
of investigation or advice, but not assumed by the agencies; cases is 
which tlie cure was of a special type to meet a temporary need — sudi 
us medical or health care or legal aid. if meeting an emergency atu- 
ation only, and court care unless the child was put on probation or 
kept under extended supen-ision. 



Xuinbtr of Tiikcm Denit With. 

Dnring the year covered by this inquiry there were under care of 
the agencies studied 2,863 children who were known to have beoi 
born out of wedlock. Four-fiftlis of these children had receievd 
more or less prolonged treatment from the agencies, their care having 
been definitely assumed. One-tifth had received only temporary care. 

Besides the children known to hai'e been bom out of wedlock, then 
were under care 78 foundlings and 26 pseudo-foundlings. By the 
term "foundling" is meant a deserted child, concerning whose par- 
entage nothing is known, who was abandoned without any provision 
having been made for his care. "Pseudo- foundlings" include chil- 
dren of unknown parentage abandoned at board or elsewhere after 
some arrangement had been made for their c^ire. AH but 8 of die 
104 foundlings and pseudo- foundlings were under the care of public 
child-caring agencies; these 3 were cared for by private child-caring 
agencies. All were receiving prolonged care. It is probable that all 
the foundlings and )>seudo-foundhngs under the care of the agendts 
studied had been born out of wedlock, but it was thought best to 
limit this study to children known to hare been of illegitimate birth. 

One-fifth of the 2,863 childi-en known to have been bom out of 
wedlock received care from more than one agency during the year. 
( See Table 37.) A number of them were under the care of three at 
ioui agencies, and one child was cared for by six agencies in one ytu, 
tliree givmg prolonged and three temporary care. 
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The great majority of these 2,863 children were under the care of 
city or private agencies. Seven Stat« agencies included in this sec- 
tion of the study cared for 606 children whose residence was Boston, 
125 of whom had also been under the care of city or private agencies 
'during the year. An eiyhth State agency whose field of work was 
HfjstoD dealt with 29 children. City and private agencies alone cared 
[_ for 2,228 children. 

About half tlie children (1,447) had been under care before the 
y«ar covered by the study, their cases having been continued into the 
5''ear studied. The remaining 1,416 cases were begun during the 
^^Kt, Children who ceased being under care during the year num- 
*^*«red 1,168. Thus, there were renmining under care at the end of the 
3*^«ar 1,695 children of illegitimate birth. 

J-rofjortion ot All CfttTrfmi'* Vam* umlcr Care. 

It wiis impossible in this study to determine accurately what pro- 
t>ortions these 2,863 children born out of wedlock represented of the 
lotal number of children cared for by the 37 agencies whose records 
Were studied. With a few exceptions, the total number of children 
Waa secured for each separate agency, but it was not prttcticuble to 
check the cases concerned with children of legitimate birth in order to 
eliminate duplications between different agencies and avoid counting 
II child more than once if under care of two or more agencies. How- 
ever, by adding together the total number of children under care of 
each agency in a group, and the number of children of illegitimate 
birth cared fur by each, without eliminuting duplications, un estimate 
may be made of the proportionate amount of work devoted by 
agencies of various types to the care of children bom out of wedlock. 

Kxcluding Boston cases handled by Stiit« agencies, since ttie total 
Qiunbers of Boston cases under care of ttiese agencies were not ob- 
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tained, a comparison of total anil of illvtritiniiu-y cases is nude i 
Table 38. 
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The perccntacres of oases involvingr children Ixirn out of vedlott 
varied greatly with the nfirncy ;<Toups, nfcordinfr to the class of can 
dealt with. The m»tei-nity home frroiip nntnrally showed the highot 
percentage, since priicticiilly nil the nxirk of the.se institutions is con- 
cerned with the illepitimiicy problem. The public infirmary iIsd 
showed a high i)ercentiigc of childn'n nf illegitimate birth among il 
children under IC years of age given care. The child-caring ageDcid 
ga%-e the next highest percentages, 11 for the public and 17 for tiK 
private agencies. Had the Boston cases under care of the dlTiskn 
of State minor wards been included in the public child-caring grotiFk 
the {lercentage of illegitimacy cases would have been conndenblf 
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lugfaer, since 23 per cent of all the chililren under care of this agency 
~were of illegitimate birth. The percentage of illegitimacy cases 
under care of the child- protective agency was considerably lower 
-<,ban in the case of the child-caring agencies. This is probably due to 
the fact that the former was concerned mainly with family problems 
involving neglect. The percentage for child-caring and child-pi-otec- 
tive agencies combined was 13, Of all the births in hospitals exclu- 
sive of small private hospitals, 7 per cent were illegitimate. 

Tabuc 39^~Esli» 
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Approximate expenditures during the year for the care of chil- 
dren bom out of wedlock were estimated for the thild-iaring and 
child-protectivf ugonries. (See Table 39.) The estimates were based 
on the percentages of cases involving children of illegitimate birth. 
The approximate amount spent during the year for the care of 
children bom out of wedlock by the Boston child-caring and child- 
protective agencies and for Boston children of illegitimate birth by 
the State child-caring agency was $124,000. It is probable that these 
children, handicapped by the circumstances of their birth, presented 
the most difficult problems of adjustment and required the most pro- 
longed and expensive care, and that in consequence the estimate here 
given is an understatement of the actual expenditure chai-geable to 
illegitimacy. 

Racial DintrihuUan. 

According to the United Stutes Census of 1910.' only 2 per cent of 
the total |iopulation of the city were Negroes. The proportion of 
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Negroes among children of illegitimate birth — 7 per cent — was m<He 
than three times thnt in the jrenernl population. Of the 2JSC8 chil- 
dren bom out of wedlm-k under the cHr« of social ajzencies, 2^' 
were white; 20S pere Negro; 7 were American Indiana; and 1 mt. 
Chinese. . 

I'miiortion of Problem Ckargfablc lu Ronton. 

In Massachusetts the question of legal settlement is an imporUiU 
factor in the kind of public relief granted, cases of dependency in 
which settlement can be determined being chargeable to the town of 
settlement, and other cases being chargeable to the State. No ftt- 
tempt has been made in this study to elussifr the cases according to 
settlement. The place of birth and the residence of the child ham 
been taken as indications of what proportion of the problem may 
properly be considered as belonging to Boston. For this purpose, 
residence has been defined as the mother's usual residence if the 
mother had the child with her at the time of application or had the 
responsibility for his care, and ns the child's usual residence if the 
child was not under the mother's immediate care or supen'ision. 

Table 40. — RetWonrc nt apptivalion, and plaiv of birth of Lhildren under core 
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Kour-fifths of the children whow nativity whk reported (see 
Table 40) were born within the nietrii|K.litun iHstrict. Tlie children 
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bom in Maasachusetts outside this district included 158 bom in the 
State Infirmary, to which institution are sent from all parts of the 
State persona who have no le^l settlement and who must be f^ven 
hospital care at public expense. The figures indicate a very small 
proportion coming from outside the United States, only 1 per cent 
coming from Canada and other foreign countries. 

The figures for residence show a greater percentage of the children 
living within the metropolitan district at the time of application. 
The children had become Boston problems, and many of them 
had been under the care of Boston agencies before coming to the 
agencies giving care during the year studied. However, one- 
sixth of the children lived outside the metropolitan district at the 
time of application for agency care. This is due partly to the fact 
that a number of the Boston agencies cover territory outside the 
metropolitan district, and partly to the fact that the mothers came 
into Boston to secure agency care. 

THB DEPENDENT CHILD OP ILLBOlTIIf ATB BIRTH. 

Btattu at Time of Application far Agency Cart. 

Age. 

The age of the child at the time of application tx) the first agency 
giving care extending into the year studied is significant as indicat- 
ing the character of the problems which had to be met in providing 
care for the children, and the time when the care given during the 
year was first required. However, this does not represent the age at 
which recourse to the assistance of agencies was first necessary, since 
the child might have been previously under the care of agencies 
that did not continue the case into the year studied. Data concern- 
ing age and sex at time of application for care are given in Table 41. 

More than one-fourth of the 2,863 children had been under care 
from birth. Almost three-fifths of the children had come under care 
of the agencies studied before they had comjjleted their first year of 
life. 

Tahiji 41. — Aire at tipplU-atUm. and aex. 
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Of the 2,863 children, 1,459 were boys and 1,387 were girls — 72 more 
boys than girls. Under 1 year the numbers of boys and girls weic 
practically the same, there being 841 boys and 831 girls. From 1 to 5 
years the greatest discrepancy between the sexes occurred, there bein^ 
415 boys and 306 girls in these age groups. After this age ^rls pre- 
dominated. 

During the year a total of 1,416 .children came under the care of 
the agencies studied. More than half these children (725) came under 
the care of child-caring or child-protective agencies. The ages of 
the children under care of these agencies arc of greater significance 
than the age distribution of all the children under care during the 
year. Most of the children cared for by maternity homes and hos- 
pitals had been under care from birth, and those under care of 
health agencies were usually infants, hence age distribution would 
not be of particular interest in these cases. The ages of the children 
coming under the care of institutions for the delinquent or the 
mentally defective were relatively high, but the numbers involved 
were too small to make analysis significant. Following are the 
ages at time of application of the children coming under the tem- 
porary or prolonged care of child-caring or child- protective agencies 
during the year ; 
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More than half the cliildrLn whose ages were I'eported— 52 per 
cent — were less than 1 year of age at the time of application. Three- 
fourths — 76 per cent — were less than 4 years old. 
Presence with or separation from mother. 

Excluding tliose un<ler care from hii-tli, there were 2,097 children 
under (;are of the agencies studie<l. Presence with or sejiaration from 
the mother at the time of application was reported for 1,786 of these 
children. Only 55 per cent were living with their mothers when they 
came to the attentif>u of the agencies. The percentage was consid- 
erably higher for the 1,131 who, previous to application, had not 
received prolongetl care from agencies than for the C55 who were 
known to have receive<i prolonged care previously — 61 per cent as 
against 45 per cent. Table 42 gives for tlie former group the propor- 
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tions of children of various ajjes who were liviiifr with their mothers 
at the time of application. 
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One-fourth of the children under 1 year of age whose presence 
with or separation from the mother was reported, and who had not 
iieen under rare previously, had already been separated from their 
mothers at the time of application to the agencies studied. More 
than half the children from 1 tn 3 years of age, inclusive, had lieen 
separated from their mothers. It is interesting to note that the 
largest proportion living apart from their mothers was found among 
those 2 and 3 years of age, and that the proportion separated was 
less for the 6-to-9-year age group than for any other group except 
that under 1 year. The smaller proportion of children 2 to 3 years 
of age and tlie larger proportions of children in the higher age 
groups who were with their motliers may indicate that if the mother 
itas succeeded in keeping her child with Jier during his infancy she is 
able to do so for several years. By the time the child is 4 or 5 years 
old, however, her resources, either in the form of help from her 
family or from the child's father, fail her, or the struggle to support 
the child becomes too difficult and she is forced to apply for help 
from agencies. 

Table 43 gives, for the children who liad been under prolonged 
agency care at some time previous to application, the proportions 
vritb their mothers and separated from them. 
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For the children who had previously been iimler prolonged care 
the percentages sepaniteil from tlieir mothers were consistently 
larger tlian in the case of the children who had not been under the 
prolongetl care of agencies previous to apiilication. According to 
age distribution, hoivevei', the iipiires show the .sume general tendency 
in both cases. The highest pwrcentuge of children under 14 years 
who were separated from their mothers at the time of application 
was found among the children 2 and 3 years of age, while the lowesU. 
percentages were foiiii<l among infants, children 1 year of age, nnr^L 
children to 9 years of age. 

Home or place of residence. 

Of the children whose homes or places of residence at the time oi^ 
application were known (excluding those under care from birth) 
44 i)er cent were, at the time of coming to the attention of th— 
agencies, in the homes of their mothers, grandparents, other relf^^ 
fives, <ir friends. Table 44 gives the type of home or place of leeE. 
dence of the child at the time application was made for agency car^^ 
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One of the striking facts brought out by Table 44 is t!ie number of 
children who were in their mothers' own homes. Twenty-two per 
cent (320) of the 1,485 children whose humes or places of residence 
■were reported were living in homes of this type at the time of appli- 
cation. By the mother's "own home" is meant a home maintained 
ty the mother and her husband or consort, or a home which had be«n 
thus established but which a widowed or deserted mother was main- 
taining alone. It is interesting to note that halt the children living 
in their mothers' own homes were 4 years of age or over; the mothers 
who had married or who were living as married had been able in 
many cases to keep the children a number of years. Some unfortu- 
nate crisis in the family, or the discovery of bad conditions in the 
home, was responsible for the children at last coming to the agencies. 

The 42 children — ;} per cent of the total reported — living in the 
mother's "other establishment" included children living with moth- 
ers who were proprietors of lodging houses or who were living in 
lodgings, if the mother.s were not married or living as married. A 
few of the mothers of children included in this group were keepers 
of disorderly houses. Two-thirds of these children were 4 years of 
age and over, Q of them boing 10 years of age and over. Tlie condi- 
tions under which many of them were living involved extreme moral 
danger. 

A surprisingly small number of children — only 51. or 3 per cent — 
were living with the mother in her place of employment. In 46 of 
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tions of other kiDcls. Half the children living under these c.'onditions 
were less than 1 year of age. 

A considerable number — 157, or 11 per cent^-of the children who 
came to the attention of agencies and whose homes or places of resi- 
dence were reported were living in the homes of their mother's 
parents, either with or away from the mothers. The age distribu- 
tion shows that moi-e than two-fifths were less than 1 year of age; 
more than two-thirds were less' than 4 years of age. The grand- 
parents had met the situation for a time, but were unwilling or un- 
able to continue care, or the homes were reported unfit. The re- 
sponsibility for some of these children had been maintained by the 
grandparents for a considerable numl>er of years. 

Besides the children cared for in tlte homes of their mothers or 
maternal grandparents, 11)4, or 7 [>er cent of the total reported, had 
been cared for by other relatives previous to application. More than 
one-third of these were infants under 1 year of age. Of especial 
interest is the fact that 31 children were in the homes of their fathers* 
relatives. Most of these chihlren were 4 years of age and over, 
while in the case of the children who had been cared for by their 
maternal relatives, the greater number were under 4 years of age. 
An additional 30 children — 2 per cent — had been provided for in 
the homes of friends. 

An interesting group is composed of the children who had been 
taken over pemnmently by foster parents, either through legal 
adoption or otherwise. Of the children wlio came to the attention 
of agencies and wliose homes or places of residence were reported. 
47, or 3 per cent, were under care of foster parents who had found 
themselves uniible to continue caring for these children, or whose 
homes were reported unfit. As might be expected, more than half 
these children were HI years of age and over. That 2 infants had 
been taken by foster ))nrcnts whose homes were reported to agencies 
as unfit before the cliildren were a year old, indicates the necessity 
for thoi"ough investigations in these cases. 

The iarge-iit nuniln'r in any one group were in boarding or free 
homes, these 403 children representing '27 per cent of the total re- 
ported. In some cases the children had been boarded privately by 
their mothei's. who were unable lunger to carry the burden of their 
support. In other cases they had been boarded by agencies, either 
with or nwiiy from their mothei's, and their care was transferred from 
one agency to another. Three-eighths of the children in boarding 
homcH wore le.ss than 1 year of age when the applications were mac^ 
to the agencies studied, .\lmost three- fourtlis of them were under 
4 yours of age. The fact that a change had I>oen made in their care 
may be partly accounted for by the fact that some of the agencuB 
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care only for young children, while others specialize in the care of 
older children. 

A total of 249 children — 17 per cent of the total reported — were 
in public infirmaries, maternity homes, or hospitals previous to ap- 
plication. With the exception of a sm&ll number of older children 
\rbo were receiving medical care, all were under 1 year of age, most 
of them having been bom in these institutions. 

Seventy-two children — 5 per cent — were living in other institu- 
tions, chiefly institutions for children. In many cases these were 
temporary homes mnintained as a part of the work of child-cnring 
societies. Ten children — less than 1 per cent — were living in homes 
of other types than those specified. The large number of cases in 
which home or place of residence at application was not reported is 
due to the fact that the records of some of the agencies did not afford 
complete information on such points. 

The home or place of residence of the 979 children who were with 
their mothers at thi time of application indicates (see Table 45) the 
ways in which the mother and child had been provided for up to 
the time of application. 
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At the time when it was found necessary to apply for care for 
these children nearly two-thirds — 523 of the 830 with their mothers 
whoee home or phice of residence was reported — were living in 
their mother!:' honie.s or in the homes of relatives or friends. Almost 
one-fourth (IfMJ) were in hospitals, maternity homes, or the public 
infirmary, most of them being under 1 year of age. Only 51 were 
in the mothers' places of employment and 53 were in boarding lioines. 
Seven children were provided for in other ways than those specified. 
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Almost two-Afths of the 418 children less than 1 year of age wl» 
were with their mothers and whose homes or places of reBidence were 
reported were living in their mothers' homes or in the homes of rela- 
tives or friends. More than two-Bfths were in hospitals, inat«rmtf 
homes, or the public infirmarj. 

The proportions of children with their mothers who were cared 
for in their mothers' own homes or by relatives or friends increased 
in the older age groups. More than three-fourths of thoee 1 to 
8 years of age, and more than nine-tenths of those 4 years of age and 
over were so cared for. 

The percentage of children living in their mothers' placee of em- 
ployment was highest among the children 1 to 3 years of age, 11 
per cent of those of this age who were with their mothers being 
provided for in this way. Six per cent of the children less than 1 
year of age were with the mother at her place of employment, the 
proportion decreasing to 2 per cent among the children 4 years of 
age and over. 

The home or place of residence wns known for 650 of the 807 chil- 
dren who were separated from their mothers at the time application 
was made for agency care. Although deprived of their mothers' care, 
one-fifth of these children had been provided for in the homes of their 
mntemnl grandparents or with other relatives or friends. Over half 
the children who were away from their mothers were in boarding, 
free, or wage homes. The homes or places of residence of the chil- 
dren who were away from their mothers were as follows : 

Total awajr from their mothers 807 

Total whose home or plnce of residence was rcporlwl 650 

Mother's parental home 47 

Home of rehitlvps or frienils 80 

Adoptive or foster home 47 

Boarding, free, or wagu home S50 

These figures represent a group of children four-fifths of whean 
had been provided for by otiier than their natural guardians and 
who were in need of some otiier type of care than that which th^ 
were receiving. That 47 were in adoptive or foster homes indicates 
the need for care in the matter of adoptions. 
Previous agency care. 

Before coming to the attention of agencies giving care extending 
into the year studied, many of these children hiul been known to 
social agencies. Of the 1,625 children (excluding those under can 
from btrtli) under the care of agencies giving information on pre- 
vious liistorv. 595, or more than one-third, had previously received 
prolonged cai-e from agencies. Many of tliese had been under the 
care of more than one agency- Prolonged care does not include hos- 
pital care unless it extended over a loug period of time. The amount 
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of previouB prolonged care known to have been received by the chil- 
dren is shown in Table 46. 

Table 46, — Prolonucil citre received prevbnu to appticathtn, by offc. 
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Naturally, the proportion who had received previous agency care 
was larger among the older children than among the younger. Some- 
what more than one- fourth of the children under 1- year of age had 
received previous care. More than two-fifths of the older children 
had received such care, the percentages for the various age groups 
above the first year ranging from 42 to 44. 

The majority of the children who had been under care previously 
had been under the supervision of other than child-caring agencies. 
These other agencies included principally maternity homes, public 
infirmariefi) and the child-protective agency. One reason for the 
large amount of previous care is that all neglect cases before the 
courts in Boston are handled by the protective society. Table 47 
gives information concerning previous prolonged care by child- 
caring and by other agencies. 
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It is si^ilicant that 208 children — rine-oi|i:hth of all whose previons 
histories were known — hml been w»rds of chiUl-c»rinp af^iencies be- 
fore ai>pliftitions were mude to the agencies giving care during the 
yctir covered by the study. In some of these cases the children bsd 
merely been transferred from one child-caring iigency to another. Id 
most cases they had been discharfreil from care liecause relativeB or 
fritfnds had nssumed the responsibility for them, or because they had 
been adopted. These plans for the care of the children had proved not 
to be jx^rmiuient solutions, and it had again been necessary for appli- 
cations t« be made for agency help, (^ly 6 per cent of the children 
under 2 years of age had been wards of child-caring agencies. The 
percentage increased with the age of the child, until almost one- 
fourth of thos»' 6 yeunj of age and over had been under care of such 
agencies. 

.\ study (if tlie previous liistories of these children suggests three 
things : 

First. The fui't that n child Imrn out of wedlock is received for 
prolonged caiv liy n child-caring agency does not Indicate that he 
will iilwiiys l>e deiK<ndent upon social agencies. F^fforts are made 
by the. agencies to se<'ure the assumption of care by those legally 
responsible' as soon as they are able to assume the burden. The 
histories of many <lependent children bom out of wedlock show in- 
tervals of care by relatives. 

Second. In the locality studied there ai^ several agencies en^^aged 
in most of tiie fields of children's work. The same child may have 
been under the care of two or three agencies of the same type. This 
does not, however, necessarily imply a criticism of the agenciea in- 
volved. There is a c<mstantly increasing specialization of work, both 
territorially and according to ty|>es of cases, and a close cooperation 
among the agencies. The fact that a child has l>een known to several 
agencies may imply an effort to secure treatment best adapted to his 
needs. 

Tliird. Whether or not the shiftings of a child from one type of 
care to atiotlier are unavoidable, or seem to l>e the liest that can be 
done in the child's interests, the fact remains (hat change of environ- 
ment <u- of supervision, at least in the case of an older child, requires 
adjustments which ai-e diflicult. The severing of old ties and the 
fre<|uent new .situntion.s that ho must meet may have a bad effect 
upon the child's development. 

Source of application. 

The soim-e of application refoi-s to the person or agency making 
appliciitiim for the care of the child to the first agency giving care 
that extended into the year covered by the study. For the 2^19 
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children for whom this information was known, the sources of ap- 
plication were as follows : 

Total reported 2,219 

Court 183 

Public agency 408 

Private agency 614 

Mother 377 

Hatemal relative 115 

In about one-fourth of these cases — 27 per cent — the soun^e of 
application or commitment was a court or other public agency. Ap- 
plications from public agencies were usually from the overseers of 
the poor or from the public infirmary. 

A slightly larger number of applications — ^28 per cent — were from 
private agencies. In some of these cases the applications were made 
to public agencies, the cases being considered of such a nature us to 
require public care. In other cases the applications were frum one 
agency which had cared for the child to an agency giving a diiferent 
type of care, the treatment given by the first agency no longer being 
appropriate. In a lai^ number of cases the fact that the applica- 
tion came from one agency to another indicated that the mother or 
other person originally applying for aid had not known which agency 
was best suited to the needs of the child or which organization would 
accept the particular tyi>e of case. 

Seventeen per cent of the applications were made by the mothers 
end 23 per cent by other relatives or by friends. A small number of 
applications were made by boarding women. In most of these in- 
stances relatives had failed to pay the child's board. In almost nil 
the remaining cases the mother or her family had Iwen under rare 
before the child's birth for other reasons than the mother's need for 
care during pregnancy. 
Reason for application. 

It is difficult to classify the social causes which brought these chil- 
dren to the attention of social agencies. The fact of birth out of 
wedlock usually implies the lack of normal home care and of adequate 
financial support. The assumption of responsibility by the mother 
and her family often requires unusual strength of character and 
willingness to brave public opinion, as well as resources sufficient to 
hear the burden of support and care. At the same time the back- 
gronnd of illegitimacy frequently includes poverty, mentid in- 
capacity, moral wenkness, and delinquency on the part of the mother 
or her family. These various factors are so interwoven thiit nr) 
attempt was made to assign to a given case imy one <.'hukc. The imme- 
diate reasons for applications, as distinguished from underlying 
J, do, however, throw considerable light upon the types of situa- 
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tions in which recourse to agencies is necessary. These have been 
dussified for the cliilil-curing and ehil<l-protective ftnmp. For the 
otlier agency groups the immediate reasonsj are self-evident (i. e., 
maternity homes — maternity care needed; health ngeiicies — numng 
care or medical a<lvi<^ needed; correctional apency — child delin- 
quent). In 2,(I6S instances the first applications were to child-caring 
or child-prote<'tive agencies. The reasons for application were re- 
ported for 1,815 of these children, as follows : 

dUtrlba- 
Nambrr. tlou. 

Totnl reported 1.815 lOaO 

Mntemlty onre iieedtnl 64 8.5 

Mother denil 39 2.1 

Mother uiiHLto cure Kir chili) vr mother's home unlit 488 20.8 

Mother feehle-mlniletl or Insane 47 

Mother cominltttHl to im liititltutlMi for itelliiqiieiitH 37 

Mother otherwise unlit 100 

Mother'fl home unBt 230 

Mother uimble. fo cure for child 663 86.6 

Mother's hnsbiuul uiiwllllnt! 16 

Mother jihyslctill.v unaM« 68 

Mother otherwise uniibl« S79 

Child nImndonfHl or deserted 289 15.9 

Board uiipuld 24 

Aliiiniloiml at liourd 69 



(Mherwise deaertiHl 196 

Child In unfit home (other than mother'K) 

llonrdlng home unlit 21 

Custodian's home unlit B8 

Other 

CUKtiKlliin unulile or unwilling lo cure for ehtld 24 

Child ii(<Klet'le<1, not otlierwlue opedtlcd ."il 

<'hHd delhiciuent or untuanageable 20 

Child sick 2!t 

Not otlieiTi-lse sp(-<-ille<l fJ2 



In II small numlier of cases — + per cent of the Uitsil rciwrted — the 
applications were made before the children were born, because ma- 
ternity care was needed. In only '2 per cent of the cnse.s did the death 
of the mother make agency care necessary. More than one-fourth of 
the applications — 27 per cent — were made because the mother was 
unfit to care for the child, or was livinjj in a home in which tliere 
existed conditions detrimental to the child's welfare. This group of 
4Hfi cases, because of its size and the nature of the ])roblems involved, 
re])resentcd the most .serious condition both for the child and for 
society. Many of these children had been subjected to abuse and 
neglect or had lived in homes in which immorality and drunkenness 
were common. The majority would jm)baljly remain under agency 
care during childhood, and in many cases painstaking and intenwve 
work ivciiJd l>e needed to counteract the effect of their early neglect. 
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In 250 of the 486 cases iu which the unfitness of the mother or of 
her home was the reason for application, the mother herself was men- 
tally incapacitated, delinquent, or immoral. In 236 cases the home 
conditions under which the mother and child were living were so bad 
that agency intervention was necessary. In many of these cases, also, 
Uie mother was delinquent or immoral. Of the 260 mothers whose 
iiniitnese was the inunediate reason for the application, 4T were feeble- 
minded or insane, 37 were committed to institutions for delinquents 
at the time the applications for the children were received, and 166 
were otherwise unfit because of delinquency, immorality, or intem- 
perance. 

The largest single group of applications came because of the 
mother's inability to care for the child. This group constituted 37 
per cent of the total reported. In 16 of these 663 cases the mother's 
husband was unwilling to receive the child into his home. In 68 
cases the mother's poor health made it impossible for her to retain 
the responsibility for the child. In the other 579 cases the incompe- 
tence of the mother, insufficient means, inability to find employment 
where she might keep the child with her, and, in n few cases, her 
unwillingness to make any effort to care for the child, constituted the 
reasons for application. 

In 16 per cent of all the cases in which the cause of application 
vas known, tlie board of the children had not been paid, they had 
been definitely abandoned at board, or they had been otherwise de- 
serted; and these were the reasons for the application. Since found- 
lings, concerning whose parentage nothing was known, were not 
included in this study, this group of 289 cases is surprisingly large. 
In the 24 " board unpaid " cases, the boarding women wished to be 
relieved of the care of the chililren, us they had received no pay for 
their services for considerable periods; the mothers or relatives were, 
however, retaining some connection with the children. In the 69 
** abandoned at board " cases the wlierealxiuts of the mothers or 
relatives was unknown; they hud promised to pay for the board of 
the children and bad paid, perhaps, for a time but had then aban- 
doned them. This group of cases is a considerable underestimate of 
the number of children bom out of wedlock received by agencies 
because they have been abandoned at lioard. A large inimber of 
other cases wei-e found, but t)ie inforiiiutioii alxtut parentage was 
too scant to warrant classifying the children a^ of illegitiniute birth, 
thou^ the majority of them were probably born out of wedlock. 
The large group of " otherwise dewerted " cases (lOG) inclmles f(umd- 
Ungs whose parentage was Inter established by investigation, chil- 
dren who were known to be of illegitimate birtb and who were 
abandoned at other places than at board, and children who were 
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rei>orted ns hnving been deserted but in reganl to whose abandm- 
ment the details were not given. 

I'Viur per cent of the children came to the attention of child-caring 
or rhild-protective agencies because of bad conditions in tlip homes in 
which they were boarding or in the homes of relatives (other than their 
motliers) or guardians. Eleven per cent came for miscellaneous rea- 
sons, including the inability or unwillingness of the custodian, other 
than tlie mother, to retain the care of the child ; the neglect of the 
chitd, the circumstances of which were not stated ; the child's delin- 
qnency ; the child's illness ; the need for aid in securing support from 
the father ; and other unclassified reasons. 

In i;W) cases — 66 [)er cent of the 2,068 in which the first applica- 
tions were to child-curing or child-protective agencies — the aid re- 
quested was that the agency assume full responsil)ility for the care 
of tile child. In some of those instances the mothers were willing 
or could be persuaded to contribute something for the support of the 
children, though they did not wish to keep the children with them or 
to retain the burden of providing for their welfare. In the remaiD- 
ing ;M per cent of the cases other kinds of aid were requested, such as 
provision for the care of mother and child, the motht'r wishing to 
keep the child with her; assistance in finding the mother employment 
where she could keep the child; maternity care; assistance in prose- 
cuting the fr.ther : investigation and super\-ision of children who were 
complained of as neglet^ed; investigation of proiK>sed adoptions; 
help in settling questions of disputed guardianship; and other as- 
sistance of Hke character. 

Following are illustrations of some of the circumstances leading 
to the application for agency care : 

A privHtc cblld^artnK BRencr In another city nsk«l one of tlip Boston chlld- 
oiirlnK ngonclcfi to flnit a place at Rertlfv for on unmiirrliHl mother who wlibed 
to ki-ep her ohlld nitta her. The child hail heen horn In ii mnlemlty home and 
'wn» ti llttlf ovf r a ypiir old at the tlrae of appUcetlon. The mother, a foreljin- 
Ijoni cotorpd wimian 22 years ot &g6, was descrlbeil hh untidy, xtiUen, violent 
l<'iii|iert'<1, unil somewhat abusive, and was said to be of low mentality, "ne 
clilld'K fnther hod dlaa|i|ieared. None of the mother's relatives was In this 
ciinntr>'. The mother wan placed, with the child, iit s<>r\ire. hut did not ramatn 
liiiiR in any i>o)iltlon. After eltcht monthH she and the baby went to anotber 
I'lty, and the c-ase was referral to an afiency there. (Case V 100.) 

II wnn reported to n private agency during the year of the study that a 
week-old Infant was helnic negleoteil. On Invi-stleatlon II wiih found that the 
mother, 22 years old, and the mntemnl ernndroother had come from Oanada 
thre<- montliM before the child's hlrth for the purpose of conceal lug tbe aitna- 
tlon fnini the Rninilfuth<>r iind from friends. The chihl was twni In a private 
lionsi', lie was very weak and was not pnipi-rly nourlahtMl. Tbe cUef con- 
cern of the mother :ind the Krandmothor \v:m to find ii Iii>iinl1n(r place ft»P the 
baby that llwy nitKht return to Canada. Tlio aitenoy si-cureil the c 
of an Infant-welfure society and the ^)t^by Improvnl tn'enlly. ' 
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aivlled to several ngpncles for help In finding a boarding plaw for the baby ; 
bnt sbe was refused a>«ietance, since all were cooperating wllli the flrst agency 
In Impressing upon her and the mother their responsibility for Ihe child. In 
this the societies were so successful that when the linhy wan 5 wreks old the 
motber and grandmother returned to Canada with the child, planning to board 
talm with friends there. (Case V 00.) 

During the year of the study complaint was made to a protective agency that 
two adopted children of Illegitimate birth were being neglecte<l by their foster 
parents. The older child, 3 years old, and the younger, an Infant 10 nionlhs old, 
had been legally adopted by the same family, though the children were not 
related to each other. The foster mother had been very immoral : ut the time 
th« complaint was made she was living apart from her husband, who had 
Instituted divorce proceedings. The children were boarded giart of the time 
with a friend of the foster mother. The foster mother died wliile the thildren 
were under supervision and the woman with whom the children had been 
boarded adopted both the children. A sister of the older child, also of Illegiti- 
mate birth, was under the cure of a chlld-carlng agency. (Case V ri7&) 

The year previous to the period covered by Ihls ntudy a private agency 
requested the 8tate child-caring agency to assume the care of u month-old 
Infant. The child had been bom in a maternity home In Boston, where the 
mother and buby were still being cared for. The agency malclug the appllca- 
tion had known the family for a number of years. The cblld'n maternal grand- 
mother was Irresponsible and probably feeble-minded and had no control over 
her children. The home conditions were bad, the grandparents quarrelsome 
and shiftless. Two of their children were feeble-minded, two were mothers of 
cblldren of Illegitimate birth, and one was an inmate of a reformatory. Tlie 
family had been under the care of a child-protective society and of the Juvenile 
court. 

The child's mother was 19 years of age. She had been given a mental ex- 
amination and was pronounced a " defective delinquent." Having l>een pro- 
miscuously immoral, she lost her case against the alleged father. Tiie man was 
colored; tlie mother, white. He waa snld to have been married three or four 
times. The mother hiul l)een employed by him in a clerical capacity. 

Tbe State child-caring agency investigated the esse hut refused to assume 
the care of the child because there was a local settlenienL Application was 
thMi made to the public chlld-carlng agency of the city of Boston. No definite 
action was taken for some lima by this agency, since Ihe child was l>elng Imurded 
in a near-by town, tlie nmCernul grandfather paying the board. When the 
baby was nearly a year old, the relatives failed to keep up the payments and 
application was ngalu mnde to the State chlld-carlng agency. However, a pri- 
vate Individual become lnterpste<l In the ctise and took mother and liaby Into his 
home, the mother doing linusework. The man sotm iR-cnme discoumgwl In his 
attempts to reform the mother and came to the conclusion that In niiy case 
the mother and child shoulil not be kept together, the former Iwlng white and 
the latter col'irnl. He therefore applletl to a private chlld-carlng agency, 
asking that they place the child at board. After investigation, this agency 
deddeil not to iK-cept the case, since the <'hlld had been |>laced la a fandiy by 
a boq)ltal social -service worker, hoanl being paiil iiy the molher's former em- 
ployer. Tbe latter tiien applied to another private child-cnrlnf; agency for as- 
sistance In securing the iirosecutlon of the mother and Itie iiiifi''""ce of the 
child by the public chlUl-cui'Ing agency In the city. Shurtiy ufler. Ihe mother 
was taken III and died, vnd the care of the child was finally as.suiiie<i by tbe 
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public ctillil^rariiiK ai^Dcy of the elt;. The child was placed In a boarding taomei 
und wua reportttl to lie dulng well. <Case V 9B7.) 

Care Oiren by the Aoprtt-iet Studied. 
Length of time children were cared for. 

The apes of the children at the end of the year or when agency 
care ceased were as follows : 

2.883 

10-18 years 241 



Total under care 

I^■^^s thnn 1 year 1,045 



2-.T years.. 



215 



14-17 years 

18 years and o 
Not reported.. 



The total imioiint of care given these children by the a^ncies under 
whose supervision they were in the year studied could be estimated 
only for those receivinp prolon^d care. The time over which the 
temporary care extended would not have been sijrnificant, since the 
exact amount of work within that time could not have been estimated. 

During the year 2,319 children bom out of wedlock were under 
the prolonped care of the ajrencies included. The amount of care 
given the children by these agencies by no means represents the total 
amount of agency care that had been given during their livee. A 
large number of them had been under agency care before coming to 
the attention of these agencies ; many had received pare from agencies 
not continuing their care until the year studied. The figures given 
in Table 48 for time under care represent the extent of continuous 
care from the agencies having charge of the children during the year 
covered liy this study. 



Taiilk 48. — huialitm of aire received by chililren of npcrified aget irfto were 
uiidir proUmiied care.. 
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More than half the chihlren receiving prolonged care — 56 per 
cent — had been under rare one year or longer. Of the l,61fi children 
1 year of age an<! over at the end of the period, 80 per cent had been 
under agency super\'ision for a year or more. Of the 839 children t 
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years of age or over, 49 per cent had been under care of these agencies 
at least 6 years. One-third of the 520 children 10 years of age and 
over — 33 per cent — had been under care for at least 10 years. Eight 
children had been under care for 18 years, 6 for 19 years, and 2 for 
20 years. Most of the children under care for these very long periods 
were wards of the State. 

C<Hisidering only the children 1 year of age and over at the end of 
the period, and excluding 7 children whose ages were not reported 
and 3 for whom time under care was not reported, a total of 1,616 
children received prolonged care during the year from the agencies 
included in the study. These l,616children received care for an aver- 
age of about 3 years and 9 months per child. More than, three- 
fourths of these children remained under care at the end of the year; 
hence the time during which they had received care as reported in . 
this study does not represent the total amount of work these agencies 
will do in their behalf. 



Table 49. — Aygregate and average duration of car 
tpecifled age*. 
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The time under care may be better interpreted in relation to the 
ages of the children. (See Table 49.) Those between 1 and 2 years 
of age had been under cure an average of 10 months. Those 2 and 
3 years of age had spent on nn average 1 year and 4 months under 
the care of agencies. The children 4 and ."> years of age Imd l)een 
under the continuous care of the agencies linving charge of them 
in the year studied for an average of 2 years and 4 months. Those 

6 to 9 years of age had been under care for an average of 4 years. 
Those between the ages of 10 and 13 had been in charge of the 
societies on an nverage of five years and two months. The children 
14 to 17 years of age had been under supervision for an nverage of 

7 years and 9 iiiouths. Tliosc IM years of age and over had been 
under the continuous care of these agi-ncies for an a^■t■rag(• of 10 years 
and 6 months. 
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Home or place of residence of children at end of period. 

The type of iiroviyion made for tlie child horn out of wedlock is 
of very jjreat interest in considering; the kin<l of care he receives and 
the degree to which lii;; surn>undings approximate those of a child of 
more fortunate birth. Complete histories of the children would 
show many expedients adopted for their care and often many shift- 
ing from one disposition to another. The necessary limitations of 
this report mnke it impossible to do more than present a cross sec- 
tion of the types of provision made. s\ipplemented by more detailed 
histories of representative eases. It must be borne in mind that 
the data here presented refer only to children receivinp care from 
agencies. Those cases in which the most complete adaptation to nor- 
mal home conditions have been made are not included, since recourse 
* to apency care hod not been necessary. 

A synopsis is given in Table 50 of data concerning the home or 
place of residence of the children receiving prolonged care from 
agencies on the last day of the year studied or, in cases which were 
closed before that date, immediately previous to the close of care. 
This furnishes an index of the types of disiiositions made by agencies 
for tlie ehihlren in their care; the ages of the children are significant 
in this connection. 
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At the end of the year studied or immediately previous to the 
close of care, family homes were caring for four-liftlis — 81 jxir 
etaat — of the 2^01 children received prolonged care at the end of the 
period. Only 17 per cent were in institutions, antl the majority of 
these children were in infirmaries, hospitals, or maternity homes — 
institutions not giving permanent care but providing for the children 
during times of special need. The location of 2 per cent of the 
children was not reported. 

In Massachusetts, perhaps more than in any other State, public 
and private agencies follow the practice of placing children in family 
homes rather than caring for them in institutions. Excluding the 
children who, at the end of the period, were being cared for by rela- 
tives, friends, or foster parents and the children receiving special 
care in hospitals, maternity homes, public infirmaries, or in institu- . 
tions for the feeble-minded or delinquent, a total of 1,451 children 
remained. Of these children, 1,313, or 90 per cent, were in l>oarding, 
free, or wage homes, while only 138, or 10 per cent, were in institu- 
tiona. It is probable that most of those 138 children were receiving 
institutional care only temporarily, pending placement or replace- 
ment in family homes. 

Although the prolonged care of all the 2,301 children considered 
had been definitely assumed by the agencies, 168 — 7 per («nt — were 
living in homes or establishments maintained by their mothers. 
Advice, supervision, and perhaps financial assistance had to be sup- 
plied, but the mothers were succeeding with this aid in keeping their 
children with them. Only 34 of the children living in homes main- 
tained by their mothers were under 2 years of age. Almost one- 
foarth of the children cared for in this way were 10 years of age 
and over. The efitablishment by the mother of a home of her own 
in which the child may be brought up seems often to occur a con- 
siderable time after the child's birth. 

For a mother without means or without relatives able or willing 
to give shelter to her and the child, placing at domestic service ia 
often the only method by which she can be rendered self-supi>orting 
and able to Ireep the child with her. In some cases employment of 
other types may be found in which there exist the same jrassibilities 
of keeping the child. One of the agencies in Boston placed mothers 
as wet nurses. Sometimes mothers were employed as institution 
attendants and allowed to keep their children with them. However, 
comparatively few children were living at their mothers' places of 
employment. Only G jier rent of the children receiving prolonged 
care were thus provided for at the en<l of the iwriod. Of the 128 
cared for in this manner more than half were under 1 year of age, 
and more than three-fourths were under 2 years uf age ; only 9 chil- 
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dren were 6 years of nge and over. The mothers of 25 of the 128 
children were in employments other than housework. 

Oonsiderin;; only the children receiving prolonged care from child- 
ctiring or child-protective agencies at the end of the period, the dis- 
tribution according to home or place of residence was as follows: 



Tolnl recclilnff pnilnnReil rare fniin <-hltil-<-iiriiiK "f chlH- 

protPotlVe afcendes Ht end of i)prtiMl 1. ftlS 

In fBtnliy h-KneK l.flW 

Mother'B own home 139 



Mother's nttier eatahllnhment 

Mother's pliiop of emiiloyment 

Mother's piimitui home 

Home of other relatives or frleadH.. 
AdopHve or foster home— 



Itimnlliif;, free, or wage ' home,. 
Id Institutions.- 



Hospital, pnblie iDflrmary, or matemltj' homc_. 

Instlfntion for the feeble-minded 

lDKtllulli<n for delinoueiite 

Other iUMtitiitlon 



Not reiH.rred ._. SO tB 

Nearly nine-tenths of the»w children were in family homes at the 
end of the period. One-tenth were cared for in institutions. The 
percentage cared for in family homes was somewhat higher than 
the pcrceiitnge of all children studied thus cured for. This is ac- 
counted for by the fact that most of the children in charge of other 
than child-caring or child-protective agencies were cared tor by 
maternity homes and public infirmaries, which gave, in the main, 
institutional care. 

Slightly more than one-fifth of the children under care of child- 
caring or cliild-protertive agencies were being cared for in the homes 
of their mothers, in their mothers' places of employment, or in the 
homes <)f relatives, friends, or foster parents. Two-thirds of the 
children were in boarding, free, or wage homes. Child-caring and 
child-protective agencies had placed nearly seven times as many 
children in lioarding. free, or wage homes as in institutions. 

Most of the Boston agencies arc very conservntive in the matter of 
adoption. High standards are re<|iiired, both in the kinds of homes 
into which children are adopted and in the class of children given for 
adoption. The adofrtion of wards of these agencies is not permitted 
until the homes have been (ried for six months or a year and the 
agencies are convinceii that the adoptive homes will lie successful. 
The small iiuiiiK'r of chililifn — .'i per cent of the total — reported to 

 A home Id irhl<-h tliv I'hilil n'relveo wagrs In return far hitvIcgii. 
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be in homes into which they had been ntlnpteil. or in whi'h fhey liad 
be^n placed on trial for adoption, indicates the policy of tlie agencies 
in this ivspect. In Masaachneetts the iNiarilinf: or the free homo. 
In which the child remains under agency giiiK-rvision. is the preferred 
methml of caring for children who can not remain with relatives. 

It had not been necessary to remove from their mothers all the 
1,913 cliildren assumed for prolonged care by child-caring or child- 
protective agencies. In Table 51 are given ttie facts regarding this 
phase of the question. Public child-caring agencies had been able 
in only 1 per cent of their cases to keep mother and child together, 
but private child-caring agencies had been able to avoid separation 
in 14 per cent. The most diificiUt cases, presenting the least possi- 
bilities of assumption of care by the mothers, are usually referred 
to public agencies, while private agencies in accepting applications 
prefer cases in which there exists the possibility of the mother's 
cooperation and of constructive work with lM>th mother and child. 
The child-protective agency deals very largely with neglected chil- 
dren, and in many cases it supervises the children in their own 
homes, pending fimil disposition or during a period when construc- 
tive work is attempted which will make the removal of the child 
from his home unnccossary. Therefore, a grent many of the chil- 
dren under care of this agency are with their mothers. 
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The detailerl liistories of the chUdreo, the amount of time sp^lf 
witli their mothers, the sbiftings from one type of care to another 
and from Iwarding borne to boarding home, can be shown only for 
individual cases. A few of these histories are given below, the firat 
two illustrating the very frequent shifting from home to home whidi 
sometimes occurs: 

Applicatiim was made to a private chlld-carlng agency for the care of a 
2-we«k&-uld Infnnt. The mottaer wai llvlnfc In her parental home, hut the 
maternal grandmother wan dead, the mother vrw nhligeil to go to work, and 
there wiis no one to care for the child. The case was referreil to another child- 
curing URency wlilch had known the family for eight years — having been 
culled in orlglniiny hy a family-care agency to care for the children, the grand- 
mother being dead and the grandfather In Jail. The mother was 16 years of age 
III the time of the child's birth, and had been earning $9 a week. 

The child was [ilaeed at hounl by the scctHid ageno' mentioned, the mother 
promlsln): ti> iiay what she could. When the child was 7 months old the case 
was referred to the acency to which application had first been made, since he 
was delicate iind needed xpeclal care. After a few weeks In a hospital he wan 
dls<-hiirged to tiic aiother, who placed the child at board, but at tiie end of 
thre*- weekH hospital care was again neceasary. A little later the child waa 
jtiaeed at board by the Brat agency mentione*) and reuialned at board under 
aupervlidon throughout the year covered by the study. During u i>eriod of 10 
niontliR the child was In eight different boarding homes. (Case V 16i>4.) 

A little more than a year previous to this study application was made to  
private cblid-curlng agency on behalf of a mother who was doing housewoA 
In u nelgbiK>rlng city and her child who was being boarded in another StatK 
The friend making the application wished the baby hoarde<l nearer the mother. 
The mother was of good character, and her employers had stiwd by her in ber 
trouble. The father, employed by the same family, had disappeared when he 
learned of the mother's condition. The baby, bom In a hospital In anotttn 
State, was boarded with the mother for two months and then t>oarded away 
from the mother under the supervl^on of a children's sgeni-j'. She was 3 
months old at the time the application was made to the Boston agency. No 
action was Inken for some time, but when the baby «as nearly 8 months oM 
she wai brought to Boston and boarded near the mother under the sopervlBlon 
of (he child-caring agency first mentioned. During the nine months foUowIng 
the child was boarded with F«vai different families and was placed nine dlfCerent 
thites, thri>e times In the same family. At the end of that time the m9tlier 
assumed full respooslbltlty, and the child was discharged from the care of the 
agency. (Case V 1535.) 

Three montiis before the birth of a child out of we«tlock application was made 
to a private child-caring agency by a medical agency for the care of the mother, 
a girl of 20 who had nn work and no money. The girl's nmther had been dead for 
nine years, and iter father had deserted the family five years before the applica- 
tion WHS made. The itirl lin<i work«l in a factory, earning Sfl a 'veek. From the 
nge of IB she had been wayward and stubborn. She had lived with the father of 
tier child^a car|)enter. earning fair wages — for Ave or six months; but he had 
deserted when lie discovered her condition. The agency made arrangements 
for the mollier to return to a family with whom she had lived as a jonng 
girl. After the baby's birth In a ho^)ltal the agmcy boarded the mother asfl 
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WV tosether for six or aeven months, and then placed them in a home 
*ben tbe mother <lld housework. The mother was very food of the child, 
Ud improved wonderfull; under a^ncy supervision. She again got in touch 
wtfli the alleged father, and when the child was nearly 2 years old the iiurenta 
wtm married and established a home. The agency helped tlie mother with 
the preparatlonB for her marriage. The outlook for the child and the parents 
noned very farorable. (Caw V 1012.) 

Slt^teen years t>efore this study was made a child wbr bom out of wedr 
lock In a Boston hospital. The mother, a woman of 28, had been engaged 
to tba father, but refnaed to marry him because ihe had found that he was 
vifftUeM. 8be was described as very ignorant, but very anxious to support 
Imtdf and the child. She felt deeply disgraced by the situation. Her occo- 
latlon was domestic service, and she earned about |6 a weeh. 

Wlien the mother and baby left tbe hospital the care of the child was as' 
nuned by a private chlld-carlng agency. This agency cared only for children 
■Ddw 2 years of age, so when the child reached the age of 2 application was 
ntde to another child-caring agency. The nuitlier was paylui; board rt'gularly, 
but tbe child needed supervision. The second atrency assumed the can- of the 
ctiild and retained It throughout the period coTen<d by the study. The mutber 
paid part of the child's board, the agency supplementing the amount and 
Ptylng also a debt of the mother's. When the child was 17 yenrs oltl she 
bc^n to work for her board and a few months later was placed In a wage 
Inme. She had completed grammar school, but was not very bright, and, 
after a mental examination, was prououuced probably subnormaL Slie was 
neurastbeDlc and during the year of study had chorea. She was placed In a 
boarding home for care and then In a convalescent home, but later returned to 
ber place at housework, where she was giving satisfaction. (Case V 1878.) 

Occupations of children 14 years of age and over. 

Of the 239 children 14 years of age and over under tlie care of 
Agencies whose records contained more or less complete information, 
3S were in institutions. The occupations of 109 of the remaining 207 
children were reported and are sliown in Table 52 : 



Table 52. — Occupatiims af boyn onrf girla 1^ yeiirt ot "lie (ind o 
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More than two-fifths of the children 14 years of age and over^ 
24 boys and 24 girls — whose occupations were reported were attend- 
ing schooL Some of the children remained in school after the age of 
14 because their previous slow progress had made it necessary; 
others were being given the opportunity of advanced schooling. It 
is probable that most of the children of this age who were attend- 
ing echool earned at least a part of their board by helping before 
and after school hours with the housework and on the farm. In 
addition to tiie 48 children included above there were 6 also attend- 
infi: school, of whom 4 boys and 1 girl were employed in stores and 
] girl at housework after school hours or during vacations. 

Fourteen of the &6 girls were employed at domestic service, and 
12 were employed in other gainful occupations. Seven of the fi3 
boys were employed at farm work and 21 in gainful occupations of 
other types. 

Disposition of children whose cases were closed during year, 

A total of 1,168 children bom out of wedlock died or were dis- 
charged from care dnrinfi; the year. Of those, 465 were receiving 
temporary care immediately previous to the close of the case, and 703 
were receiving prolonged care. In 264 cases the child had died. Of 
these children, 52 had received temporary care and 212 prolonged 
care. The care of the 904 children discharged during the year was 
assumed by the mothers, other relatives, friends, foster parents, or 
by other agencies or institutions. (See Table 53.) In a few in- 
stances the children were of age or were old enough to take care of 
themselves and had bwome self-supporting. 
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In 58 per cent of the T7R cases in which the person or agency 
awjiiming responsibility for the child was reported the child was 
discharged to his mother. The proportion of children dischaif;ed to 
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their mothers from prolonged care was greater than those so dis- 
cfaarged from temporary care. Relatives or friends assumed the 
care of 12 per cent of the children. Adoptive or foster parents took 
only 5 per cent. These figures again indicate the conservative 
polity of Boston agencies in regard to adoptions. Twenty-two i)er 
cent of the children reported were assumed by other agencies ur 
institutions, more often private than public. Three per cent were 
of age or were in no further need of supervision, being able to pro- 
vide for themselves. 

Of the 459 children discharged from prolonged care whose his- 
tories reported the persons or agencies assuming responsibility. 57 
per cent were discharged to their mothers, 13 per cent to relatives 
or friends, 7 per cent to adoptive or foster parents, 18 i>cr cent to 
agencies or institutions, anil 5 per cent were of age or were in no 
further need of supervision. 

The reasons for the termination of the 4C5 cases in which the 
children had received temporary care i}revious to the close of the 
case, were as follows: 

Total recelvliiK lemiiornr.v varv. jirevlnus lo the cliixe iit Ihe puse 4flB 

Child dead.- ri2 

Mother able to care for vhwa BO 

Other relatives or frlMids nble tn care for child 21 

Home altuulloii impnived 46 

Care no Ioorpf aiipniprliitp.. 



Other (llHiKiHltion nmde 72 

Child disappeared and linptMNihle lo Iwate __. 21 

Other 22 

Reason not reported - -..._.- H 

Id a little more than one-tenth of the casts the child liad died. In 
59 cases — about an eighth of all the temiKJi-ary cases closed durinff 
the year — the mothers were able to assume the resjHuisibiltiy for the 
care of their children ; in 19 of these cases, the mother's family came 
to her assistance ; in 3 i-iises the mother married the chillies father ; in 
4 cases the mother's husband, though not the father of tlic child, was 
willing to piovirle for him. Kelatives or friends assumed the care 
of 21 children; in 3 of these cases paternal i-elatives took tlio child. 
The 4G cases cloi>ed because of improvement in the home (-oudiliiins 
had come in as neglect complaints, the Kitinition pi-ovliig to lx> less 
serious than stiite<] or having changed for the better. All but 6 of 
the 72 cases in which "other disposition" was made wei-e referred 
to other agencii-s for cure. The ICH nisos in which "cure was no 
longer appropriate" were cliiefly hospital casi's, the patients iM-ing 
ready for discharge. In 22 instances the child liad disap|>eared, and 
could not be found. The 22 cases closed for other reasous inehidci] 
7 children placed in a<kiptive homos. S deported. :( uioved from the 
city, 3 referred to otlier agencies because of illness, 2 delin<iuent and 
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1 feeblc-mindotl referred to other agencies for special care, and 3 dis- 
charged for otlier reasons. 

The reasons for terminating the cases of the 703 children receiTing 
prolon^d care were as follows : 

Tutiil rcKt'lvlnR |iri>U>nic<^l care previous to ttio cloae of the cnse 703 

aiil'.l <leiMl__ 212 

Mother iibli- to inre for cIilWl 144 

Other reliitives or friends able tv 



? for dillil-- 



Child plai-e<l In tidoptive home 31 

Hdiiie situutlori lui)iri>ve<1 56 

Olilld deported 18 

AfB' limit reiK-ht-d ._ 21 

Child of uge in 



Child Heir-RupportlDE 6 

Cure no lonfnr npproiirliite 9 

Child dlMppeuretl and Impne- 

«lble lo loeute 36 

Child delinquent, feehle- 

miuded, or Insane 12 

Other disposition made 79 

Other 13 

Not reported 14 



In almost one-third of the^ cases the child had died. In one-fifth 
the mothers ha<i become able to assume the care of the children. This 
proportion is considerably larger than in the case of t)ie children re- 
ceiving temporary care. In 38 of the 144 cases in which the motiiiflr 
was ai>lc to care for the child, the mother's family came t« her assist- 
ance; in 2.5 cases the mother married the child's father, and in 3 other 
cases support was secured from the father; in 17 instances the motor's 
hiisbniul WHS willing to support the child. In 95 cases — slightly more 
than one-eighth of all — the child was either deported, reached tlie 
ago limit set by the agency under whose care he was, became legally of 
age, was released because he was self-supporting, had disappeared, or 
the particular kind of care which the agency had been giving was 
no longer suited to his needs. 

Characteri»tici> of the Children. 
Physical condition. 

Information in regard to the physical condition of the children 
was limited, since the only sources of information were agency 
ix'cords. and the agencies were not nnifn-m in the cmpleteneas 
of their records. The children's agencies in Boston as a rule make 
an cifiirt to take the best care of the i)hysical condition of the 
children in their charge. Physical examinations are given the chil- 
dren on reception. Medical and dental treatment is furnished by con- 
sulting physicians and dentists, or by physicians attached to the regu- 
lar staffs of the agencies. Hospital facilities are excellent and include 
out-patient and social-service work. The visitors employed by ttie 
agencies try to watch carefully the condition of their charges. For 
infants under 2 years of age some of the agencies have trained nurses 
as visitors, and visits are made as often as once or twice a day should 
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the child's condition require such frequent att«tttion. Infants re- 
ported as boarded in private homes are visited by nurses of the State 
board of charity, hence all children of this age boarded by agencies 
have the supervision of the agency and the State board. 

Modem child-caring work puts more and more emphasis upon the 
adequate pliysieal cure of the children. Their charges often ronie to 
the agencies in poor physical condition becRuse of the circumstances 
under which they have t)een living and the neglect to which they have 
in many cases been subjected. Some of them have a, defective heri- 
tage and suffer from constitutional weaknesses. The l)est medical 
skill and the utmost cure are necessary to make possible their develop- 
ment into strong and healthy children. 

The New England Home for Little Wanderers, in their home in 
Boston, has made especially good provision for the physical cure of 
its wards. Facilities for the most efficient medii^iil diagnosis an<l also 
for some treatment are provided. Two children's agencies have 
entered into a special arrangement with the Boston Dispensary for 
preventive and medical treatment of the children in their cure. 

Agencies have, however, hardly begun to realize the need for uni- 
form and exact records, filled out at regtdar intervals, showing the 
physical condition and development of their charges. Existing rec- 
ords are, in this respect, often haphazard and unscientific. Only 
serious physical conditions or acute illnesses are entered. The failure 
to record regular and scientific observations makes it impossible for 
agencies to check up their work, to determine what treatment is 
most conducive to the welfare of the children, what homes are pro- 
viding healthful surroundings and good care, and how much work 
should be expected from children in fi-ee or wage homes who are 
trying to keep up with their studies. No criteria for measuring re- 
sults of child-placing work are possible without this primary record 
of physical condition. 

lnfa.ntB bom out of wedlock die, in Boston, at a rate three times 
Rs high as that for infants horn in wedlock.* I^ck of pro^wr feeding 
and care appears to be the chief cause. No information is available 
in this country as to whether or not those who survive the lirst year 
are weaker than children of legitimate birth, or whether more of 
them suffer from <lisea&es such as tuberculosis, syphilis, and rachitis. 
It is probable that the handicujis to which so many of the children 
bom out of wedlock are subjected have serious effects uixiu tlieir 
physical growth and development. 

For 3,288 children the agency records were sufficiently cuniplcte 
to permit the assumption that any serious illness or chronic disease 
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would have been mentioned in the recorda Thoee children in whoee 
cases no statements as to physical condition were made were as- 
sumed to be in good health. The figures as to thoee in poor con- 
dition represent, therefore, only a minimum of those in poor health. 
The information relates to the end of the year studied or to the time 
of discharge. 

Tiiiiil clilldrai In whose cases records were sufflcleiitly complete to 

(five a basis for sratement on phisical condltlnn 2,28« 

Ansume<1 to ho In pkkI physical condltloD 1.78S 

HiivinK very defective vision 9 

Hnvlnu very rtefi-Ctlve hearlnjc 8 

Crippled or deformed (IncludlnR 1 also rachitic) 23 

Tiiherciilnr (Indudlng 2 also rachitic) 21 

Havlne rachitis 34 

IIiivliiK Hjphllls or Konnrrhea <lnc1adliiK 2 also having defective vision, 1 
nlsd rachitic and having defective vlsiou, S also crippled or defonned, 

and 1 Hlso rachllie and crippled) 87 

SuKiM'cted of having syphilis or gonoTrhea (including 1 also having de- 
fective vlHliin) ^ 10 

Epileptic (Including 1 also crippled) 2 

In 'itlierwise piior condition 881 

Slightly more than three-fourtlis of the children were assumed to 
be in good physjicitl condition. Almost one-fourth were in pour con- 
dition. Many of the children were very seriously handicapped and 
rtM]uire<l special care. 

Mental condition. 

As in the case of physical condition, the information conceminfc 
mentality is fragmentary. Only siicli data !is apj^wnred un existing 
records were available. Most of the agencies had examinations for 
mentality only for such of their wards as they had reason to think 
were not normal. The figures as to subnormal children must, there- 
fore, Ix- considered as minimum. Even school progress was by no 
means uniformly recorded. Table 54 shows the information obtained 
in regard to mental condition. 

The children assumed to be of normal mentality, no report to the 
contrary having been made, constituted 83 per cent of the 656 chil- 
dren 7 years of age and over who were under the care of agencies 
having fairly complete records. Seventeen per cent of the children 
were not normal mentally or were very backward in school. The. 
proportion below norma! increased with the higher age groups. 

()f the 110 children who were very backward or mentally below 
normal, 41 had l>een diagnosed feeble-minded ; 2 were insane; 17 were 
probably subnormal or feeble-minded, but mental examinations had 
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not been made; Ifi were designated subDormal or abnormal; and 
3S others were extremely backward in school. The " subnormal or 
abnormal " group included children diagnosed as borderline feeble- 
minded, or defective delinquent. The percentage of children who 
had been diagnosed feeble-minded was high — 6 per cent.* 

TABtB 94. — Mental condition of cftfldren 7 veara of age and over. 
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" Bicbidlng 148 cbUdnn under cut of icbucIm not nportiiig mental raudltton. 

Because of the diversity in the work of the agencies and institu- 
tions included in the study, the different classes of children cared for 
by the various agencies, and the fact that some agencies made more 
thorough investigations and kept more complete records than others, 
a separate analysis was made of the mental condition of the children 
under care of a selected group of private agencies. These comprised 
five child-caring agencies dealing with children of all ages and the 
child-protective agency. Table 55 shows the mental condition of the 
806 children 7 years of age and over under care of these agenciea 

•An tDTCitlKatlon In b rural coontj In Delaware made by the C. S. Public Heeltb 
8«>Tlce aod the Children's Bureau sliowed tbat 0.»4 per cent of tbe wblto chUdren 6 to 20 
yean of age, IucIuhIvp, were (eeble-mlndeci. The prei'pntage found among white acbool 
cblldren. eiclUBlve of placpd-ouC uhlldrpn lirought Into the <Tiuntr from outnldc waa. 0.9B — 
the nine aa tbat provlouslj- found b; the Pubiic Ilr'llth Service In the rnral achoole of a 
county In Indiana. Bee Mpntnl 1>rrri In a Rural County. A ntudy made through the 
collaboration of the II. S, l-nlillc Health Serrlee and the Cblldrrn's Bureau, by Walter L. 
Treadway, M. D.. and Emma O. Lundberg, V. S. Children's Barean, DciKndent, DvtecllTe, 
and I>ellD>|utnt ClaHseH Merlea (<o. 7, Buctau I'ublkutloii No. 4tl. Wanblngton, 1910. 
Pp. SO, 3D. 
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Eleven per <%nt of the children 7 years of age and over under 
care of the five private child-caring agencies and the child-protective 
agency were not normal mentally or were very backward in a^ool. 
This [>ercentage was considerably lower than that found among 
children under care of all agencies included in the study reporting 
mental condition — 17 per cent. Feeble-minded children formed 1 per 
cent of those under care of the selected group of agencies, as com- 
paretl with 6 per cent among children under care of nil agencies re- 
porting mental condition. These differences may be largely accounted 
for by the fact that Boston children under care of institutions for 
the feeble-minded were included in the larger group. The percent- 
ages below normal or very backward but not diagnosed feeble-minded 
or insane were very nearly the same for the two groups — 8.9 for 
children under care of the five child-caring agencies and the child- 
protective agency and 10.2 for all the children under care of agencies 
reporting mental condition. 

Conduct. 

As reported on the records, the conduct of almost one-fourth of 
the cliildren 7 years of age and over was considered unsatisfactory. 
A more thorough anal.^-sis by the agencies of the personalties and 
chanicteristics of the children in their charge would be of the great- 
est value, both in determining the kind of treatment needed for the 
individual child and in testing the results of their work. Especially 
is thorough understanding of character essential to good case work 
with those children whose reactions toward society are sometimes 
affected unfavorably by knowledge of the conditions of their birth 
or by their early experiences. 

Absence of information as to conduct in the case histories of 
agencies who kept records containing more or less complete informa- 
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tion concerning the children in their cnre was assumed to imlii-ato 
that the child's conduct was satisfactory. It was tho\i};ht ])rul>!tbK> 
that most cases of troublesome behavior wonld have been recorded. 
Characteristics were tabulated only for children 7 years of age and 
over. (See Table 56.) 

Table US. — Coudufl of rhililren 7 v^rt of age ami oivr. 
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As might I>e expected, a larger percentage of the older children 
than of the younger were reported as unsatisfactory in conduct. 
Only 11 per cent of the children from 7 to 9 years of age, inclusive. 
were so reported, while 23 per cent of the children 10 to i:t veal's of 
age, and 37 per cent of those 14 years of age and over were re[K>rte^l 
as having been delin(|uent, uncontmllable, or not umennble to di.sci- 
pline. The high pen-cntnge among the older children is partly ilue 
to the fact tliat Koston children committed to State institutions for 
delinquents were iiitluded in the study. It must l>c Ihu'uc in mind 
that these percentages are bused iiiMtn children under cure of agen- 
cies and are not representative of all children born out of wedliK'k. 

The percentage of lioys whose coniltict was ix^ixjrted as unsatisfac- 
tory was lower than the i>er<«ntage of girls whose conduct was sa 
repoitodr— 21 as compared with 28. Analyzed by age groui>s, the 
percentages were very nearly the same among children 7 to !) years 
of age— 11 for the Iwiys and 12 for the girls. In the age gi-oup of 
10 to 13 years the i)erivutage of lioys whose I'onduct was pnor was 
much higher than the percentage of girls — 27 ns compared with 
19. Of the children 14 years of age and over, 2.1 per cent of tlie 
boys and 49 per cent of the girls were rejwrted as having been (.lelin- 
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quent, imrontrollable, or Dot amenable to discipHne. It must be 
remembered that Boston children committed to State institutions for 
delinquents were included in the study. Excluding from the group 
14 years of age and over the 2 boys and IS girls so committed and 
not under care of Boston agencies during the year, the percentage of 
ix>ys whose conduct was unsatisfactory is reduced from 25 to 23 and 
the i)ercentape of giris from 49 to 42. However, the percentage 
among the girls remains ahnost twice that among the boya. 

Of the 29 boys und TiS girls 14 years of age and over whose behavior 
was described as unsatisfactory, 3 boys and 37 girls were known to 
have Iwnn guilty of sex offenses, 13 boys and 6 girls of stealing, atub- 
burness, or other forms of delinquency, and 13 boys an<l 16 girls had 
given serious trouble at home or in school. Twelve of the girls who 
were sex offenders were mothers of children born out of wedlock. 

Following arc some examples of satisfactory and of unsatisfactory 
character de\-cloiJment among the children under care : 

An 18-jear old (tirl hnU been under the supervision of a private clilld-airiiiK 
afcency from the age at 2 yenrs; before that date she had been caivd for bj 
anoiber uftriicy spec- ia list lug in the care of Infants. She had been in the same 
iMuirdinK h^nie fmni the use of 2 year». her mother pu^lnj; part of ber board 
regiilarl)-. The niotbtT, 32 years of age when the chllil was horn, was described 
as II 9eir-suptK>rtln);, nelf-reapectlD); woman who eam«l her Ilvellbood as a 
laiindresN. Notblnf; wun known uf the alleged father except that he was a 
Canadian and a day laborer. Tbe irlrl was well liked bjr her compantons and 
proved 111 t>e excel it tonally brl^t. Ambitions to become a school -teacher, she 
was plannlnK to k" t" college for at least two years In preparation for tbat 
proffssiiin. (Case V 1720.) 

Three chllilroi burn out of weillock — a girl of 6 years, a boy of 4, and a tM; 
of 2 — were r«-eived Ity a public child-caring agency 7 years before the period 
covertHl iiy this suidy. Their mother and futber had been living together for 6 
or 7 years. At the time of application tbe father hnd been Rent to prison for 
perjury, having miirriiHl n girl of 14 whose age he hnd misrepresented. Subse- 
quently the mother bad. by pnother man, u fourth child out of wedlock. 

The chlldivii were ull placed in boiirdlng homes, where tliey did very well. 
At the lime of tbe stndy the girl was attending hiKb scljuol aud waB descrlbcl 
as " giHHl, bright, capable, and In good health." The iMtys wpre strong, active, 
and bright, and were doing well In school. (Cases V 816, 817, SIS.) 

A 18-yenr. old boy of lllegltlmBte birth hnd l)ccn under the care of a private 
child-caring af!ency for 14 years; be hud lived in the same boanllng home for 
9 years. Peserted by his mother when only a few months old, he had been 
cured for by iin infant asylum uTitll he was received by tbe uEency already 
mentioned. In the year of the atnily the boy went to work, paying his own 
board and attending iilght school. lie did |>oor work, however, and found It 
ImiMtmible to support hlmnelf. He refused to follow the plans the ng^ncy made 
for him, and was reported to be fretful, fickle, and somewhat dlsboneot 
(Case V 767.) 

A girl of 20 and her 18-year-old half sUter, both of illegltlinaie birth, bad 
been nnder the care of a private chlld-carlng agency for 10 years. Thdr 
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mother bad been very Inimornl and had died uf taberculosla before the children 
were recrived by the agency. Tlie girls were placed In various family homes. 
Both staters were wenk and easily Inflnenced, and the elder was Intemperate; 
tx>th were very Immoral. The elder tiad a ctilid bom out of wedlock during 
the year of the study. The baby was taken by the fcirl'a foster mother. The 
year following, the yuimger Hlxter lia*l a child ttorn out of wedlock. This girl 
was given a mental exaniination and was found to be n^tlier lusaoe nor 
feeble-minded, but very auggestlbl& (Caees V 2836, 2SS7.) 

A girl of IS had been under the care of a prlrate agency for two yeara. hav- 
ing come under euro t>ecaui>e of her troublesome conduct In school. She had 
been trarn out of wedlock, but ber parents had later married each other. Her 
mother bad hail by uuothcr man a previouH child b«)ru out of wedlock. The 
girl was wayward and the mother, who worked nwuy from home all day, found 
It Impossible to contrtil htr. At the age of 14 the girl left school and went 
to work In a factory ; nhe later worked for short periods as a waitress and at 
housework. Her computdoiin were of bad character, and the girl wa8 very 
Immoral. At the age of lit she hB<1 a child whose piitemlty It was impossible 
to determine. The maternity home where the child was bom reported the 
mother unlmthful and in need of coustunt xupervlslun. After leuvlng this 
maternity home the mother and baby returned to the home of the mother'^ 
parents. The baby illei] at the as.-e of 3 or 4 mouths. The girl, tbouuh under 
agency saperrislou, coutiuued to be a trouble maker in the i-ommunlty. (Case 

V use.) 

Nine year^ previous 1» this study application was made to .i private chlld- 
carlDg agency for the cure nf a lO-year-old boy of IlIegltlTnate birth. Tin- Iwy's 
mother died tiie yeiir aft^r he wits Imrn. lie had been jiluced iit board when 
be was 3 days old, the mntcniol griindpnri'nt!i paying. Later the boarding 
woman decided to adopt him, but before the udnptlon wax accomplished the 
woman became HI un<l nuide appli'-ntlnii, through the child's griimlmolher, to 
have the core of the boy assunu'*! by the agcncj-. The ngeucy ai-<ti)ted the case 
but k^t the boy In the fiame home, luiylo);; for his buuni and clothes. A year 
later the boarding home was change<1, since the Qrst woman was unable to keep 
the child. About this time the boy, who hud been apparently u mtmial child, 
became nervous, Inxy, and troublesome. He was given a utentul examination 
and pronounceil mentally subiiormaL He was trle<I in different b<ime3 hut was 
nitsatlsfactory and finally Mtole a sun) of money. He was arrestiil aud s<>ut to 
a reformatory, where be still was ut the end of the perloil studied. He wa« 
reported by the Instltulbm as ti<ii iT.ltii; well. fCjise V 228.X) 



The importance of knowle<l^ of the child's heritage as n necessary' 
preliminarj' to efficient work is mo!*e and more being reoognized by 
child-caring agencies. For children bom out of wedlock such infor- 
mation is often difficult to obtain, especially as regards the father and 
paternal grandparents. Yet from the point of view of heredity, 
paternal charncteri sties arc of <**iual importance with maternaL So 
far as uatuie is concerned there ia no " fatherless child." 
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The character and capability of the mother and the nature of her 
i-elationsli ip to the child are of primar)' importance in considering 
the problem of the care of a child bom out of wedlock. The funda- 
mental need of childhood is maternal care, no less for children of 
illegitimate birth than for others. Whether or not the mother can 
supply tliis need and what assistance, if any. is necessary depend 
ujKni a nnmlwr of factors, such as her maturity, her physical and 
mental condition, her ability to earn a livelihood, and the other 
oblifrations which she must meet. 

The mothers of the children who have come to the attention of 
social ajrencies are those whose circumstances are the most pressing — 
tliose least able to meet the demands maternity has put upon them. 
Tlie facts here analyzed are therefore not entirely representative of 
the whole prroup of mothers of children bom out of wedlock, but only 
of those most in need of assistance. The purpose of the analysis is 
to determine the heritage of the children and the conditions sur- 
roiindinfr them, and is not intended to be a discussion of the causative 
factors in the problem of illefntimacy. Therefore, tlie statistics are 
based upon the number of children, and not upon the number of 
mothers. There were 2,8()3 children inchided in the study, but in 
many cases several children in the same family were under care. 
hence the total iiuinlwr of mothers represented was 2,585. (See 
Table 57.) 



Tabi.k B7. — Molhcm having ipetift^ number* vf rhiljlrrn wider mrr. 
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In cases in which a mother had several children under care, she was 
counted once for each child. This method of analysis must be borne 
in mind, especially in the discussions of mental condition, character, 
and liome conditions. The data presented indicate the extent to 
which the children were subjected to various handicaps and are not 
intended to show the prevalence of certain conditions among women 
who are mothers of children born out of wedlock. 

Little information was available concerning; the fathers of the 
children studied. It is often very difficult to secure information in 
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regard to the paternity of a child of illegitimate birth because of 
the natural reticence of the mother. Social agencies have only re- 
cently begun to recognize the importance of knowledge of the father's 
status, not only for the purpose of securing contributions for the 
support of the child but also as essential to the intelligent handling 
of the case with justice to all concerned. Social case work is needed 
with the father as well as with the mother and child, and it must be 
recognized that he has oftentimes an instinct of affection for his 
child which may be developed. 



The OkUd'a Heritage. 
Race and nativity. 

Of the 2,863 children under care, 2,650 were white; 205 were 
colored, and 8 were American Indinn or Chinese. (See Table 58.) 
Miscegenation was known to have occurred in .')5 cases in which the 
children were colored ; the mothers of 41 of these chililren were white 
and the fathers colored, while in 14 cases the mothers were colored 
and the fathers white. It is probable that in some cases in which 
the mother was colored and the paternity was not known the father 
was white. 

Taiiij: riR. — Itncc of children, by race of parenU. 
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Information as to the nutivity of both parents was secured for only 
687 of the 2,fi6R rhil.lren under care. (See Table 59.) The nativity 
of the mother only was known in 1 ,626 cases and of the father only in 
21, while in 629 cases the nativity of neither parent was rei>orted. 
The large nuinl)er of '' not reporte<l " cases is due to the inclusion in 
the rtudy of certain agencies giving iiractically no social information. 
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Tabu S9. — NalMfg of parmUa. 
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If the I'lisps in which the nativity of tho father was known a»e 
representative for nil the fathers, it would apiieur that more of tlie 
futhoi's thiin of the mothers were foreign lK>rn. Children whose 
mothers were foreign born constituted 45 per cent of all cluldren the 
nativity of whose mothers was reported, while the fathers were for- 
eign born in <>5 per cent of the cases in which the nativity of th« 
father was known. Of the 587 children for whom the nativity of both 
parents was reported, there were 60 per cent whose mothers were 
foreign born and 66 per cent whose fatliers were foreign bom. 

In 351 cases, or 60 per cent of all in which the nativity of both 
parents was known, the mother and father had the same country of 
birth. Tn 155 of these ea-ses, both were born in the United States; 
in UK both in Canada; and in 147, both in some other foreign country. 

Tlie fathers and mothers of 236 children were known to have been 
bom in different countries. Of 79 of tliese children the mothers were 
born in the United States and the fathers in Canada (211 cases) or in 
some other foreign country (56 cases). The mothers of 44 children 
were Ixirn in Canada and the fathers in the United States (16 cases) 
or in a foreign country otiier than Canada (28 cases). Of the 113 
chihlren whose mothers were bom in a foreign country other than 
(!!anada, there were 29 whose fathers were born in the United States, 
7 whose fathers were born in Canada, and 77 whose fathers were bom 
in a foreign country not that of the mother. 

Information as to nativity of the mother was socure<I for 2,213 
children. Children of native-bom mothers constituted &5 per cent 
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of this total. The mothers of 48 per cent of these children were bom 
in Massachusetts, of 6 per cent in other New England States, and of 
46 per cent elsewhere in the United States. 

Children, ibe nativity of whose mothers was reported 2,218 

Uotber, oatlvc horn 1,227 

MassachuxettM 500 

Other New EnRlRn(1_._ 74 

Other United States— 563 
Mother forel(tn hum !W6 

Anstrla <i>x<.-luelve of 
Aiutrlan Poland) 12 

Canada aw 

Bnglaud and Wales 62 

Finland 8 

Prance 5 

Germany 

Greece 

Ireland— 202 



Poland 35 

Portugal 9 

KusHlii' (exclusive of 
Finland and Russian 

Poland) 62 

Scotland 86 

Sweden 40 

Switzerland S 



West Indies 16 

Other 10 

Not reported 1 



In over one-thir<I of tlie cases in which th* mother was not bom 
in the United States, she came from Canada. Tlie (rreutest number 
of those coming from overseas were bom in Ireland. 

In considering the mother's ability to ciire for her child, it is of 
importance to know in the case of foreign-boni mothers the length 
of time they had been in the United States when their children were 
bom. Ignorance of language, custom, and conditions constitutes a 
serious handicap to the woman who must provide for her child with 
little or no assistance from the father. Although a large number of 
foreign-bom mothers were of English-speaking nationalities, even 
with them the disadvantage inherent in recent arrival in a new 
country was present to a greater or less extent. In many of these 
cases the situation was made more diificiilt by the fact that the 
mother had come to this country alone, and hence there was little 
possibility of assistance by parents and other relatives. 

Information as to length of time in the United States at the time 
of the chihl's birth wns available in only RIS of the 9SC cases in which 
the mother was foreign bom. In 5 jier cent of these cases the mother 
had come to this country after the chilil was l«ini, in 7 [wr cent she 
was pregnant when she emigrated. Some of these mothei's had left 
home for the purixjse of concealing their condition from fninily and 
friends. Tlie Canadian mothers often came in order to secure the 
asfflstance of social agencies. Other ca-ses in which the mother had 
been in this country less than 6 years at the time of the child's birth 
constituted 37 i>er cent of the total reported, while the mothers of 
&1 per cent had lived in the United States more Uian 6 years. The 
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place of htrtli or conception and the length of the mother's remdettcc 
ill the United States are shown below : 
Tcitnl reporreiJ— 



Clilltl burn i>r rnwelvpil nbriind 42 

Kiirplim Imrii 26 

Mother jircRiiaiit on arrival 87 

Child (lUKCivpil iiml iKini In the Unlte<l Stiitee 436 

Mother In the UnltiM Statea lesw than 2 years 37 

AlotlitT 111 the United StateN 2 to 4 years 157 

Mother in the United Stales 5 years and over 262 

In 5 per cent of the cases of foreipi-bom mothers whose ages were 
reported they had the additional handicap of extreme youth, being 
under 18 years of age when their children were born. The proportion 
un<ler 18 was considerably smaller than that among the native-bom 
mothers — 17 per cent, 

Niitive-lmni mothers whose ages were reported 981 

Ntitlvc-lwrn niotberK under 18 yenrK of aue Iffl. 

Foreign -Imtii iiuithers wIiohc aRes were reported 723 

Koreitni-bom mothera under 18 years of afce 35 

To summarize: More than half the cases involving children bom 
out of wedkH-k dealt with by the agencies studie<l, in which the nativ- 
ity of the motlier was reported, concerned children of native -American 
mothei^. More than two-fifths of the cases were complicated by the 
fact that the mother was foreign bom and was probably handicapped 
by unfamilinrity with American conditions and by the absence of 
family and friends from whom she might otherwise have received 
assih-tance. Children of colored motiierB comprised a very small per- 
centage of the total. 
Phjrsical condition of mother. 

^fnHt of the social agencies studied made efforts to obtain medical 
examinations whenever there was reason to think that the mother 
was not ill good health. Some of the histories, however, were ob- 
tained from agencies making no attempt at social investigation. The 
information here given pertains only to the mothers of about three- 
fourtlis (if the children studied, and even for thc-sc i-iisi-s it is undoubt- 
edly iin understatement of physical disability. In many instances it 
was obviously impossible for the agencies to secuit" complete informa- 
tion in repiril to the mothers — for insstance, when tliey could not be 
loctated at the time the applications for the care of the children were 
ma<l(<. 

The histories of 2,1T8 children were obtained from agencies giving 
more or less complete S(«*ial information. The mothers of 59, or 3 
per cent, of these children were known to Imve died Ix'fore the appli- 
cations were made for the care of the children. The mothers of more 
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than one-fifth — 22 per cent^-were known to be physically defective 
or diseased, or to be ia poor physical condition. Following is a state- 
ment of the number of cases in which the mothers had disabilities of 
Tarious types: 

Total whoMf mntberK wero in poor physicftl cnmilHon 480 

Having serlouoly clpfpctive vision 10 

Having seriouK drafnesfi 13 

Crippled or (Wornml IK 

Epll^Oc n 

Tnbercular 61 

Having nyphllis or gonorrh«i_. _„ 122 

(Exclusive of 111 cospa classed iiniler disHbllltlpR previously ape(^\- 

fled; a totnl ur 141 chililicn bud niotbers diagnosed as sj-pblHtlc or 

as baring gonorrheal Infection.) 
Otlierwlae In poor condition 249 

The mothers of 6 per cent of the 2,178 children had been diagnosed 
as having syphilis or gonorrhea. The percentage of cases in which 
the other specified disabilities existed ranged from less than 1 per 
cent to 8 per cent, with 11 per cent in which the mothers, though not 
having the disabilities enumerated, were known to be in poor physical 
condition. 

Mental condition of mother, father, and maternal grandparents. 

The importance of knowledge of tlie mentality of the child's par- 
ents as requisite to the intelligent care of dependent children is recog- 
nized by child-caring agencies. The New York State Conference of 
Charities and Correction in the Standards of Placing Out, Super- 
vision, and After Care of Dependent Children, approved in 1915, cod- 
siders the mentality of the child's parents an important factor in de- 
termining the type of home in which the child should be placed and 
the kind of supervision that should be given.* In the case of children 
bom out of wedlock such information is especially difRcult to obtain 
in regard to the father and paternal relatives. Boston agencies car- 
ing for unmarried mothers and their children are in general aware 
of the importance of scientific determination of the mentality of the 
mother in all cases in which there is a question of abnormal or sub- 
normal mental condition. 

The records of 2,178 of the 2,863 children of illegitimate birth 
nnder care gave more or less complete social information. Of these 
3,178 children, the mothers of 379 were reported not normal mentally. 
The fathers of 16 children were reporteil below normal : in all but 4 
of these 16 cases the mother was also below normal. So far as the 

•Bcport of the Special CommlttM of Ihs New York fiUlf Conffrpnce of ChdritlM and 
Conwctloa on StnndHrds of PlKdng-Out, SupervlHlon, nod Arter-Oare of D«[»Ddi-nt CWl- 
drm. SnliBlfted to and approv<>d hj tbe Slitmoth New Tork State ContvtvDf of Cbarlcln 
and Comctlou, Albany. November 10-18, I&IS. 
182280"*— 21 13 
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histories &tat«d, the mothers and fathers of 1,795 children ware of 
normal mentiility, and the parents of 383 were below normal. The 
18 per cent having one or both parents below normal was without 
doubt u minimum. To a very much smaller extent than in the case 
of the mothers were the fathers known personally to the agencies 
carinj^ for the children. The mental condition of the fat^iers would 
have been known only in the small number of cases in which de- 
fective or abnormal mentality was an outstanding factor. So far as 
the records giive this information, the mental condition of the moth- 
ers and fathers of the 2,178 children whose histories gave more or 
less complete social data was as follows : 

Total rcporleil ^178 

liolli luirentB of normal inputiillty, mo tar us known ^ 1,T0B 

One iHireiit of normal nit^ntality, so far a» known, otber parent 
bplow normitl ,. B71 



r abnormal mentality-. 



MotlK-r fechl('-iiiliiilu<l (diHgnoBed)-. 



Mother probably Hut)normal or teeble-mind«I (not dlas- 
nowd) 

Fatlii-r InKinip 

Futlier prububly isiibiiormai or feeble-minded (not dlug- 

noBed) . 

Both parents below normal mentally.. 



Mother inManc, father probably subnonmil or feeble- 
minded (not dbiRnosed) 1 

Both fefHilc-iiilndeil (diagnosed) 4 

Both probably Hubnormal or feeble-minded (uot diag- 
nosed) 1 7 

The mothers of 230 of the 2,178 children, or 11 per cent, were 
feeble-minded, or mentally subnormal or abnormal as established by 
mental examimition, or were known to have been insane. The 
mothers of an additional 149, or 1 per cent, were probably subnormal 
or feebie-minded, but diagnoses had not yet been made. 

The cases in which the mother was of subnormal or abnormal 
meiitnlity, her mental condition having been thus diagnosed, con- 
stituted 3 per cent of those in which social information was ayail- 
able, and included 6 cases in which the mother was diagnosed as 
" high grade feeble-minded, not comroittable " ; 30 in which she was 
diagnosed as defective or subnormal but not feeble-minded; S in 
which she was diagnosed as " psychopathic " or " constitutionally 
inferior"; 3 in which the mother had mild mental disorder uot 
amounting to insanity ; and 23 in which she was pronounced a " de- 
fective delinquent" or " moral defective." In 1 per cent of the cases 
the mother was insane ; in 7 of these 32 cases she had been an inmate 
of a liospital for the insnne previous to her pregnancy, in 4 instances 
being returned to the institution after the child was bom. In addl- 
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tion to these 4, the mothers of 21 children were committed to nos- 
pitalfi for the insane after the children were bom; in 4 coses in 
which the mother was insane she had not ve* been admitted to rb. 
institution. 

The mothers of 6 per cent of the children had been diagnosed 
feeble-minded. In only 32 cases — less than one-fourth of tliose in 
which the mother hud Iwen diagnosed mentally defective — liad she 
been committed to un institution for the feeble-minded by the time 
this study closed. In 6 other cases the mother had been given tem- 
porary care in a public institution pending admission to an institu- 
tion for the feeble-minded. 

A separate annly^is was made (see Table 60) of the mentality of 
mothers of children under care of six private child-caring agencies* 
and of the child-protective agency. A total of 472 children bom 
out of wedlock were under care of the six child-caring agencies, 
while 571 were cared for by the child-protective agency, 37 of these 
also being cared for by the child-caring agencies. 
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" iDCludn 37 also uiulor cans nt (bs child-prolectlve ueucy. 
b InctudOfl 37 alBO under VArt ol the chLld-tarln^ BtPtMfa. 

Tlie mothers of 11 per cent of the children under care of the six 
private child-caring agencies were feeble-minded, mentally subnor- 
mal or abnormal, or were known to have been insane. The mothers 
of 39, or 8 [)er cent, were probably subnormal or feeble-minded, but 
diagnoses hud not yet been made. These percentages are almost 
identical with the findings for the whole group of 2,178 children 
whose liistories contained more or less complete social information. 
Among the children under care of the child-protective agency the 
percentage whose mothers were feeble-minded, mentally subnormal 
or abnormal, or insane, was slightly lower than in the case of the 
whole group of 2,17S children — 9 as compared with 11. The per- 
centage probably subnormal or feeble-minded but not diagnosed was 

'The Ovc child-cTirInK nscmips iin-liii!i?il In llie yrocip nnalj-ied separalely for Ihc men- 
UUtr of Ibe child, lip. tR;i-lS4. and uhoIIht aaeotj carlnij [or motbfre anil jonng chU- 
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8 — the same as for the children under cure of the child-caring 
agencies and only slightly higher than the 7 ]>er cent found among 
the whole frroup of children. 

I'ittle definite information was given as to the mentality of tlte 
maternal grandparents. It was known, however, that one or both 
maternal grandparents of 65 of the children — 3 per cent of the 24T8 
whose records gave social information — were insane or mentally 
below normal, the maternal grandmother being thus reported in 44 
cases, the maternal grandfather in 13 ca^es, and both maternal 
grandparents in S cases. Of the 65 cases in which one or both of the 
maternal grandparents were mentally below normal, there were 25 
in which the mother was of normal mentality and 40 in which she 
was below normal. The mental condition of the maternal grand- 
parent.s who were known to have been mentally below normal was as 
follows : 

Tutnl c'lifl'lri'ii, ■nil' or both of whose mntrninl KrandpareDtB were not 

normiil iiieiitally 6S 

Mati>riiiil m'liniltiiiither ; 

Suliiioriniil 2 

Inxaiic 21 

Feehle-nilixltHl (dlnsnosed) 8 

Probably suhnoniiBl or feeblp-iiiliute'l (not dlagnomHl) 15 

Mate rnu] Kriiiuirutiior : 

Ingune _ 10 

I'nilmhly subnorniiil or feeble-mliiilwi (not dlH)n)oHe*l) S 

Both iriutt<nifil Braiufpareiits not normal: 

Gronilniother Insane, granilfatlier feeble-inlndeil (Olafcnosed) 1 

Gran<lniulher proliubl.v Miil>noriiiiil or fcpbli.--inlii<le(l, Kninilfather Iti- 

sanD 1 

Both iimhably siibiKirnial iir foible- nilnflt-d 

A total of 4()8 children — 1!) {>er cent of the 2,178 whose histories 
gave sot^ial information — had a heritage in which there was known 
to be insanity, feeble-mindedness, or other subnormal or abnormal 
mental condition, or probable siibnormality or feeble-mindednees. 
In 195 cases — 9 per cent of the total reported — there was definite 
feeble-mindedness or insanity in the family history. 

Tola! (.'Lildreit under cart' whosi' hlsturltit pave Hoc-lal Information— 8; 118 
Puronts and luatemat ^raudparvuts mentally nonnal, ea Tar as 

known 1,770 

Mother or one uiaternal grnuiliiarent mentally !<ul)nurmal or ab- 

nonnal M 

One i>r l>oIh parents or materntil p^ndpareiits feeMe-mlnded or 

iDHane IBS 

One or Imtli pan'Uls or ninteriinl grandpa rent x probably HUbiinmial 

or feeble-minded (not dlnpniified ) 14S 

Character of mother, father, and maternal grandparents. 

The information as to the character of the mothers, fathers, and 
maternal grandparents of the children born out of wedlock under 
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care of social agencies was by no means complete, even in the case 
of th« mother, and was especially fragmentary in regard to the 
father and the grandparents. The value of such data to the agen- 
cies caring for the children is manifest, both for the sake of a bet- 
ter understanding of the child's characteristics and ns a basis for 
decision as to the kind of care needed. Except in the cose of aban- 
doned children whose mothers can not be located, there would seem 
to be no reason why the facts concerning the mother should not 
invariably be ascertained and recorded. It should also be possible 
to obtain information in regard to the father's character in all 
cases in which paternity can be determined. It is often impracti- 
cable to secure information as to the character of the maternal 
grandparents, especially when the mother has immigrated to this 
country unaccompanied by her family. 

The fact of illegitimate maternity or paternity necessarily im- 
plies a violation of generally accepted standards of conduct How- 
ever, for the purposes of this discussion the character of the mother 
or father was described as " good " if the infraction of the moral 
code resulting in the birth of a child out of wedlock was the only 
known evidence of antisocial conduct. 

So far as shown by the records, the mothers of 9d3 children, or 
46 per cent of the 2,178 concerning whom there was more or less 
complete social information, were of good character. Repeated vio- 
lations of the moral code, serious alcoholism, dishonesty, or general 
worthlesgness were reported in the histories of the mothers of 1,185 
children — 54 per cent. 

The mothers of 884 children — 41 per cent — were reported to have 
had other Illicit sex experiences, while the mothers of 114 more — 5 
per cent of the 2,178 — had lived as prostitutes. Serious alcoholism 
was also reported in 190 cases in which the mother was stated to 
have been immoral, while in 45 cases other delinquencies, and in 
31 alcoholism and other delinquencies were reported in addition to 
sex offenses, Not all the mothers stated to have been prostitutes 
were engaged in prostitution at the time application was made for 
the care of the children; some had pursued this occupation for a 
short period only, while with others it had become their regular 
business. In the majority of cases in which the mother was a pros- 
titute her history indicated that she had been immoral for gain 
previous to the child's birth. The data did not indicate that there 
was any considerable number of cases in which this form of im- 
morality had been entered into because of the difficulties and dis- 
couragements and temptations that followed upon illegitimate ma- 
ternity. 

The mothers of 267 — 12 per cent of all — were reported as alco- 
holic. All but 46 of these were included above among the sexually 
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immoral. The large percentage of cases in which the mothers wel 
ttdditied to drink indicates the degenerat-y into which they '. 
fallen either before or after the births of the cJiildrcn studiec 
Other delinquencies, such as theft or illegal selling of liquor < 
dnjgs. were recorded for the mothers of 9H children, 4 per f«nt C 
nil. In only 22 cases was such delinquency not combined with th6 
types of misconduct previously described. In 119 cases — 5 per 
cent — the mothers were markedly shiftless, stubborn, uninterested 
in the welfare of their children or unwilling to make any effort t 
hel|) tliemselves. though they had not been guilty of the definit 
ofTenses specified alxive. 

It must be borne in mind that the facts here stated relate only \ 
cases in which the mother was forced to apply to an agency foi 
assistance in caring for her child. It is clear, however, that the pn 
portion of children whose mothers were repeatedly sex offenders iJ 
large, and that the coincidence of sexual misconduct with failUFdr| 
to conform to the mores of society in other respects is frequent. 

The records contained more or less information in regard to t 
character of the fathers of 732 of the children studied. tJndoubtedljf 
tliese represented to u largo extent the men who had come to ( 
personal attention of agencies either in connection with court iiction 
to cum|>el support for the children or because they had been in- 
volved in other trouble that had bnmght them into conflict with the 
law. The data must, therefore, be considered as giving the won 
side of the picture rather than as being representative of the whol 
group. 

The fathers of 186, or 23 per cent of the children whose histori^ 
gave information as to the character of the father, were said to I 
alcoholic; in 113 of tliese cases immorality or other forms of deUj| 
quency were also reported. Immorality was reported in 314 c 
or 43 per cent. In 131 cases this form of antisocial conduct waa ass 
ciatod with alcoholism or other delinquency. In 72 cases — 10 y 
cent — other forms of delinquency were rejiorted, being in combin 
tion with alcoholism or immorality in 4(5 case.";. Hence, in a total i 
420 cases — 57 per cent of the 732 in which there was information^ 
alcoholism, immorality, or other delinquency was reported, 
fathers of 64 children — 9 per cent — were otherwise of jHior ch« 
acter, being reported markedly unreliable, shiftless, or generallj 
worthless. The fathers of 248 were classified as of good charad 
so far as known, though in 152 of these cases the father had f 
sconde<l in order to escai>e his resjjonsibilities towanl tlie child.' 

Considering together the diameters of the mothers and ' 
fathers, and a.ssiimiiig that character was "good" unless othei 
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reported, both parents of 898 of the 2.178 children concerning whom 
there was social information were of good character so far as known, 
and one or both parents of 15S(> — 59 per rent — were of i>oor ciiarac- 
ter. (See Table 61.) In 380 of these 1^80 cases both parents were 
of poor character. 

Table G1. — Cliaracter of mother and of fotlutr. 
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 Indudoi l.lMcsMalnwhlob there was nareportootbaohnractDiaf theCtUin. 

Although the records in many instances failed to give information 
as to the character of the maternal grandparents, particularly when 
they were not living in the Ignited States, or when they had died be- 
fore the time of application, the information obtained was significant 
as indicating the minimum pro|»ortion of cases in which there were 
detrimental factors on that side of the child's heritage. A total of 
359 children, or 16 per cent of the 2,178 whose records gave social 
information, were known to have had maternal grandparents one or 
botli of whom were alcoholic, immoral, otherwise delinquent, or 
otherwise of poor t-haracter. The distribution of these 359 ooi^es was 
aa follows : 

r iKilh of whose maternal gronilparents were of 



Total L'tilldn^a, oni 

poor character 

AlOBltollc 

lBkiii»rat 

Ottaer delliK)u«it 

AlooboUc anJ liiunornl 

AlcolKiMc nnil Mwr il(fl1iii|uenl- 

Of the 2.178 children concerning whom social information was 
available, W5^3S jjer cent — had parents and maternal grandparents 
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who were of good cliaracter, so far as known. The motheiSf fathcfk 
or maternal fjfrandparenta of 1^53 children — 62 per cent — ven alco- 
liolic, immoral, otherwise delinquent, or of otherwise poor chanKter. 
This 62 [)er cent must be regarded as a minimum, in view of tbe cob- 
purutively smull umouut of information available conceming tbt 
father and maternal grandparents. 

Total cbililtH'Ti iiiMler cnre wbow hislorlefi Riive uncial InfArmatlon tlli 
Mdlbor. father, iiiul niiilernu) eranil|>ari'i>l!' <>f &--\ character, hu 

far an known 825 

KItiilier, fatlitr, nr iiiiittTtml i:nindparents reporiMl nf iiiH>r cliaracter 1, 353 

Miitiicr-. sea 

KiithiT -- 77 

One iir buih niutenml K>'an<l|>aivuis 73 

MdiluT iiiiii riUlitT.-.. 822 

Mvthpr ami ime i>r IxUli maiemul granUiia rents 201 

FailuT uml one i>r botli tnaternal grtuKlinreuta _ 18 

Mother, fiitlifr, iiuil one or botb tnnti-nml timiHliuitvnts. .. 07 

The most <lifficult situation to handle, as well as the most tragic 
from the ])Ossible hereditary or social effect upon the child, is found 
in the cases in which the father was a relative of the mother, either 
by blood or by marriage. This condition was known to exist in 4i> 
cases — 1.4 per cent of the 2.86ft studied. Of these cases 16 ven 
known to be cases of incest within the meaning of the Massachnaetts 
law. Following are the cases of relationship between the father 
and the mother: 
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Perliaps the majority of these mothers were the nctims of titt 
deprnve<l morals of men who should have l>een their protectors. In 
8 cases the mother was under IS years of age at the time her child 
was born: in half the cases she was under 21. With the meager evi- 
dence at hand, (me can only conjectuiv as to (he vicious circle of Iot 
living conditions, abnormal mentality, und moral degeneracy that 
were the factors. There were 8 cases in which it was reported that 
the mother was below normal mentally. Situations ^ch as these 
point the need for preventive and regenerative effort that strikes it 
the root of such t<conomic conditions, housing, and standards of 
physical living as are conducive to immorality, as well as at the net 
of immorality itself. 
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Illustrations of defective mentality or bad character in the child's 
heritage. 

The following cases are representative of a large number in which 
the family history indicated defective or degenerate stock or general 
tack of moral stamina : 

Seventeen years before tlip period covered by this study n child was Iwni to 
pareote who had been ii)urrle<1 for i very brief period. The child's muther was 
very Unmoral, and when the little girl wua 3 yeurs oid !<ho wns place<l In I'hnrgp 
of a pablic cblld-cartng agency. Afler six months, however, Rhe was returned 
to ber home. Five years later her fiither deserted th»? family, the record 
Btatlng that his desertion waa due In iHirt, at least, to the aiotber'x nilHconduct 
The mother was later arrested on n sex charge. She bad been Immoral with 
■everal men. 

Tbe girl was cared for by various agencies. At the am' <>t 12 she was 
reported to be running wild and was adjudged neglected anil placed in charge of 
a child-caring agency, the child- protective ageot? bavlng general ovi'rslght of 
her and her younger brother. Hhe was placed In a home wliere siie said she 
bad tu work very hard, and wiiere a man over 80 years of age toolt advantage of 
her. Later she and a IT-year-old boy had improper relations, and she was also 
reported to have bt^'n Immoral with several others. When slie was 16 years old 
complaint was made thut she waa a delinquent child, but the case was dismissed 
for technical reasons. Before her sixteenth birthday she gave birth to a child 
whose care was assumed by a private chiid'Ciirlng agency. The young mother 
waa placed without the child. Soon she agtiln became Illegitimately pregnant. 
After a mental examination she was diagnosed feeble-minded and wiis sent to a 
public Uiflrmary, where her second baby was born during tbe year covered bf 
tbe Btndy. Tlie baby had syphilis and was kept at the infirmary with the mother 
throughout the year. Information subseguent to the period studied showed that 
tbe mother had been admitted to an Institution for the feeble' minded, tlie child 
remaining at the luflrmary throughout the flrst year uf life. (Case V 1201.) 

At the age of 5 years a little girl, who had been bom at the State Infirmary, 
wan abandoned at board by her mother and commuted to the care of u public 
agency. She had been under care about two yeurs at the time covered by the 
study, and was described as bright and attractive, tliuugh ver;* deaf. The 
agency sent her to a school for tbe deaf, where she became u good lip reader 
and tried hard to overcome her handicap. 

Both the child's maternal grandparents had been deuf and dumb. The grund- 
motber died of tuberculosis ; the grandfather was described as inleoipenite, a 
gambler, and a thief. One of the child's aunts had a record for ste:iliiig and 
another was a patient of an Institution for tbe feeble-mlndi-d. The child's 
muther had been committed to the State Indostrinl school al the uge of In on a 
charge of stubboriiness. At tbe iige of 18 she had a child out of wedlock, who 
Uved only 1 day. After the Mrth of tbe child of the study the inolber was 
placed with the baby at housework : inter she <lld lioiiie work for a ieaihi-r fac- 
tory. Nothing was known of ber blstory subsequent to her uiiandonment of the 
child. (Ooae T 1D21.) 

During the year covered by the stndy n child was born out of tvedlock to a 
feeble-mioded mother 10 years of age. The mother bad been under the guardian- 
ship of a private chlld-cartng agency for four years. She had l«-en nn'eive'l by 
tblsat;eii(7 on the application of n family -care agmcy. becttuse she whs morally 
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waywani anil had gonorrheal lnfe<:tlun. With Iter inntber — tbe diUd'B grul- 
□lotlior — the Kirl Imd re<-piitl; civiue to Ifoxton froiii nndthor IklantttrhoaKts dQ. 
when.' hLc huil workiHl In a uilll. As ii ilillil abv liu'l lieen luaioral with boji 
Ijiler kIii> Imil l>t>pn delinquent witli itevenil men unil uan reported to bavebca 
a prostitute. Khe had tviiched the sixth icrade In hcIimoI. The matenMl erud- 
mother nna reiNirliM to l>e n wniiuin of ba<l reimtntlon ; she was separKted fno 
the KTaiiilfniher. who uns IIvIhk ultb ii womiui iiut liix wife. A maternal imi 
ha<1 fdven hlrth fi n chil'l out of we^llork. 

Thi- plrl was placed In a iHuirdliifc hume by the aseitcy which had nndeTtataD 
ber KiiunllunKhl]), tnul was Inter plu(N>d in a wane honir. After a time sbe ni 
hent to the Stute ItiQmiury fur mi-«Ilcal rare, mid wan then placed at honsewDrt 
aKflhi, where she earned ahont $2 a week. t<1u.> wus dfsorlbed as eood-natnnd. 
eaHlly led, i<liiven1y. untruthful, and slandemus atxnit her employers. Befon 
stiD hail atliUiieil tlit- iiRe uf ID she tiecnniie llleeltlmutrly preRnmit and was lat 
lo the State Intlrmiiry for luuii-rully cure. Metiuwhlle she had l>een dlaBOOHd 
fGehli>-ml:ide«l, and ii]>pll<'iitlon hml been maile fur her ndmlKdun to an Instftn- 
tlon for the rt>e)i1t^uilni,led after the hirth of her child. The alleged tather rf 
tlu> child, a (enmstiT, was prosecuted and convicted, tiut the case n-as appesM 
and It was rei>orted that a luiiip-tnmi iwynient was flnall.v nin<le. 

The chilit was hurii nt tlie Intlrnniry. and after n time application was midt 
tu the State cbllil-curln^ iit;ency asking that tbe clitld be received, ainee tte 
miilhiT WHS HwnlthiK iidiiilNslun to an lustimtl"n for the feeble-minded. Hw- 
evcr. ibe moilier iiri'w su fond of her child that she was most unwUUiiK to 
Klve ii up, iind the cliilil and niDlher were kept toRetlier at tbe Inflnnti; 
tlir[iui.'lii<ut the year i-orered by the study. Subsequent Inrormntlon tUxnctl 
tluit tlic inotlier was cimindttril to tbe institution for the feeble-minded, but 
wax so reluctant to kIvc up the hnby thtit they were pinceil toiretber In  
bminlliiK home, nnd fliially ii plan wns iirranKed whereby they were botb to 
))e Stilt to a mateninl aunt hi another State. (Case V 765.) 

Tbe infonnatlon as t" the fathers of the cliildren studied was In moat cum 
so meiiifer Ibiit li is ia)|w>KslliU' to presfni iHustraiinns of dcJiectlTe berltaff 
wiibiiut overi-ui[iliu sizing maleniat trails and Klviii^ lliile mention of patenil 
However, tlie ['iine here pii-siiileil — thai of ii "-.vcjir-oid ls>y under care of tht 
chlld-iirotectlve auci Icy- -shows bad beivtllty on IkiIIi sides of tbe family. 

Tlie Ihi.v's niiiterniii Kii>Tiditiotlu<r was ilesi'ribed as uncertain and rambllnf 
In hei' siateiiieiits. She omietl ber own home aud bail a small canra«ln( 
busiiii-ss. Sbe «'us ssild to Ih- a disrtiiutatili' woman, always in trouble. Rhe htd 
divoniil hir limtband .vears before. Ibi- Ixiy's iiiollier having been the oolj 
child of this marriage. SubHciiurtiily she had lia<l at least caw child out ^ 
weillmk— Hc.iinlliij,' tu sonic siaienamts. ilirc"' or four. When the ntotber wu 
24 yciirs nld the craiiddiiUber marrleil a tiaiii wbti had worked for her aa  
iKistler for a yt-ar. After living wllli hliti f^'r two joani she found that 1» 
hud anolber wffe and three chltdreu ; she Ifft lilni and petllUmed for a dlTorce, 
hut tie had dlsaptH'anil atnl coulil tihI lie fouial. ltcfon< Ion;: bi^ Induced tbp 
wnmaii's ibiut'liter— the iiaither of the child of the i-eci)nl — to live with him 
hi aiiolher Slate as IiIh wtfr. Four children wen- Ix.rn to ihenv three of whom 
dU'd; tbe fourlli i-hilil was lbi> boy bere des.riu-'l. When the boy wnn nearly 3 
.vears old llie faliier liislituleil ilivon-i- |iriiiiHMnn;.'s iimiinsl llio is^y's materMi 
i.'riiniliiiot1n>r. Me stated that lie had llviil wllli tbi- trraTntmnther only becani* 

of Iier I ley, ami that when she traasforred souk- of it ii- lier dauttbtvr be htd 

lived with the latter for the saiiK! ivasoii. Tbe man went under several dlf- 
fentiit atlases. 
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Tbe boy lived with hia motber until ber deatb, tbe year before application 
wms made to the child-protective agencf. He then was cared for by his 
fatber's brother. The maternal grandmotber wag not satlRBetl with the ar- 
rangement and petltloDed for guardlanablp of the child. She did not Hucceed in 
attaining this end, and the child lived for a time with hla father and then 
returned to hie paternal uncle, tbe agency glvlDs supervision. (Case V 2104.) 

Shortly before her second birthday a little girl whose mother had }ufit been 
committed to an Institution for tbe feeble-minded was received for cure liy the 
public chltd-carlng agency of the city. The child had been bom at the puhlU- 
inflnnary, and mother and baby had later been cared for by a private agency. 
Tbe child was placed at board and died of a contagious disease during the year 
covered by the study. 

Tbe mother's family liad been known to social agendes for more then 20 
years. The maternal grsnilmotber had a court record for Intemperance. Bbe 
had q>ent a year in u reformatory for women and bad subsequently served a 
sentence for keeping a disorderly house. She died at a public luUrmary when 
tbe mother nas 17 years old. Her death was said to be due to venereal disease 
and alcoholism. The maternal grandfather had servat several wnteni^es for 
larc^iy and Intemperance. At the age of 10 the mother hail been adjudeed nei;- 
lectetl and placed In the care of a private agency. From tbat time on she spent 
moat of her life in institutions. She was tried In many different homes, but 
ber conduct was never satisfactory. She spent sic years In un Inalltutlon for 
wayward girls, was Anally placed out, and became Illegitimately pregnant with 
tlie child whose history Is given above. (Case V 270.) 

Daring tbe year covered by the study twin sisters of lU^tlmate birth. IS 
years of age, and their children, also bom out of wedlock, were under the cere 
of the child-protective agency. Ti)e mother of the girls had married after their 
birtb, and the twin slstera had been brought up by their mother an<l stepfather 
In a home of vei^' low standard. At the time the gfrtn came under the care of 
the chltd-protectlve ageucy their mother had been arrested for drunkeime(>s on 
complaint of their stepfather, who was under the Influence of liquor when he 
aiqieared In court. The motber had Intended to secure a warrant aKalnxt ber 
husband for assault and batlery, when he anticipated this action by securing 
a warrant against her for drunkenness. Subsequently tbey were evicted froui 
their home for drunkennesx, and later the mother was arrested and plucml on 
probation for six montbfi. 

At the age of IS or 17 one of the twins had a child out of wedlock. The baby 
was cared for by the maternal grandmother, and was reported tu be clean and 
healthy. Later an aunt took the child for a few months, the grandmother pay- 
ing board, but within a few months the hoby was retumeil to her craniliiiotlHT. 
After the child's birth the mother, who bad lived at home all her lire, spcureil 
a poaltlon at housework In a near-by town. She was very Immoral, finally 
becoming a professional prostitute. 

Tbe other twin was her slater's companion in wrongiloing and was rqiorted 
to be IntMBperate and n frequenter of disreputable places. Siie liud two <'hil- 
tlren ont of wedlock — the flrst when she was 18 years old. Tlie father of Iwnb 
children wn« a peddler. The mother frequently quorreled with hlni, and shortly 
after the birth of the second child he dlsappenred and did not return. AVIien 
tbe flnt child was 3 months old, the mother absndoneil ber at iMiurd and was 
arrested for at)andonment and neglect. The child was placed under cure of a 
private chlld-carlnE agency and died at the ajte of 8 monthw. Wlii-n tlio se<sind 
child wan 2 DiontiiN old the mother waK arresteil for drunkennesK and was put 
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on probation. She hud bt^ti immoral with several men, and it was r 
that she haO left the chll<l with neighbors for days at a tlnn-. An alienist tiL—^ 
amlned h»r and pronountreil hfr Hubnorriial mentally, reiMrtlnf; thnt her cW«t-31 
characterlxlicK wi're slowness of mental iirocesnes and a hifth degree of ra^^- 
Itestiblllt;. The child was only 3 months old at the cli««e nf the period studlec:'' 
She wast sulixcqucntly ahandnned nt hoard hy her mothi-r and was plaped In tl»« 
custody of n privale chllU-carintl auMK-y. <Ca»eit V :i8G5, 280C, 2867.) 

The Pnimthilitleii of Care 6y the ParenU. 
Physical and mental condition and character of the parents. 

Among the most important considerations that determine the abil- 
ity of mothers of children out of wedlock to maintain themselTee 
and their children are their physical condition and their mentality, 
for the mother's mental and physical Gtness and ability to care for 
her child, as well as her earning capacity, are largely dependent 
upon these factors. They must be taken into account by any social 
agency in planning what arrangements can best be made for the 
child's care and in deciding whether the mother and child are to be 
kept together or separated. During the child's infancy the primary 
need is for nursing care and, unless the mother's physical condition is 
such as to menace the child's health, other considerations may be 
waived for the sake of securing proper nourishment for the infant. 
Many mothers whose disabilities make them unfit to care for their 
children as they grow older, may safely be kept with them during the 
nursing (icriod, if given supervision and financial assistance. 

The mothers of 22 per cent of the 2,178 children whose histories 
gave more or less complete social information were known to be 
physically defective or diseased or in such poor physical condition 
as to be handicapped in caring for their children. The mothers of 
3 i>er cent had died before the applications for the care of the 
children were made. Children whose mothers had been diagnosed as 
having syphilis or gonorrhea comprised 6 per cent of the total.* 

The motliers of 379 of the 2,178 children — 17 per cent — were below 
normal mentally. Tn 7 per cent of the cases the mother was feeble- 
minded <»r insane."* 

The physical and mental condition of the father is of interest in 
connection with the possibility of his contributing to the' child's 
support. However, no information as to his physical condition was 
available and very little as to mentality. The fathers of 16 children 
were reported itelow normal mentally, in 7 cases Iwing feeble- 
minded or insane." The fathers of 51 children — 2 per cent — were 
known to have died Iwfore the applications were made. 

The mothers of .54 per cent of the children were reported aa alco- 
holic, immoral, dishonest, stubliorn, shiftless, lazy, or otherwise of 
■B<« pp. ma-ma. '"««■ pp, ids-ids. "fk^ pit. ii)2-id4. 
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poor character.** The difficulties met with by the social a^^encies in 
attempting to secure the mother's cooperation and realization of 
her responsibilities are mnnifest. In many cases the character of 
the mother made it unsafe for the child to be kept with her, at least 
after the period of infancy. 

The fathers of 484 of the 2,178 children — 22 per cent — were known 
to be alcoholic, immoral, otherwise delinquent, or otherwise of poor 
character. That this is an understatement is indicated by the fact 
that in two-thirds of the cases in which information as to the father's 
character was obtained, it was reported as bad. The fathers of 206 
children were known to have absconded in order to escape their re- 
sponsibilities toward their children.^* 

Age of mother and of father. 

Beports as to the age of the mother when the child was l>orn were 
obtained for 1,923 of the 2,863 children under care of apencies in 
the year studied. The age distribution was as follows : 

Total reported 1,823 

Le« than 16 years 44 I 21-24 years .TOO 

16-17 years 174 25-^ years fl05 

18-80 years «8 | 35 years and over 114 

The mothers of 2 per cent of the children were under 16, the age 
of consent, when the children were bom.'* The mothers of J) per 
cent more were imder 18 years of age. These young mothers, who 
were but children themselves, could with the greatest difficulty 
assome the burdens that maternity laid upon them and were in 
particular need of assistance in providing care and support for their 
children. The mothers of 26 per cent were from 18 to 20 years of 
age, making a total of 37 per cent of the children whose mothers were 
under the age of 21 years. In almost a third of the cases — 31 per 
cent — the mothers were from 21 to 24 years old. 

In 26 per cent of the cases, the mothers were from 25 to 34 years 
of age, while the mothers of 6 per cent of the children were 35 years 
of age or over. It is interesting to note that in more than three-fifths 
of the cases in which the mother was in the last age group, there had 
been no previous child born out of wedlock." 

In only 599 cases was the age of the father stated. Whether or not 
this number can be taken ns representative of all the rases can only 
be conjectured. It is probable that the exact ages of the younger 
men would have been reported most frequently and that those of 
middle age would be represented to a lesser degree. The fathers of 
275 children — 46 per cent of those whose histories gave this informa- 
tion — were under 25 years at tlietimc the child was born. In 19 cases 
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the fathers were under 18 years of age, and in Hf) others, betveen i£ 
aod 20 years; the fathers of 17 per cent of all reported being uods 
tiie age of legal majority when they became fathers of children ml 
of we(ilock. 

The age group of 21 to 31 years shows the largest nniidiK of 
fathers, the next largest number being in the age group of 23 to 9 
years. The fathers of sliglitly over half of all whose histories we« 
reported wen- from 21 to 30 years old. The fathers of 18 diildra 
were over 5ii yeiirs of age, in 7 cases being CO years of age or over. 

A compariaon of the age of the mother and the age of the father 
13 of interest in the 578 cases in wliich the ages of both were reported 
Table 62 gives this information. 

Tabi* C2.— .tjn- of mnlhrr a»4 of father. 
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In almost three-Rfths of the cases in which the fathers were ifr 
ported as l)etwecn 21 and 20 years the mothers were also in these ^I 
groups. This points to a normal condition, the opposite of thit 
indicated br the i-nses where there was great disparity of ages. 
Among the abnormal cases are 4 in whi<'li the fathers were under IS 
yenrs. 3 uf the mothers being betwt>en 21 and 24 years, and 1 amoiif 
those 2.") to •>U yoai-s of age. In 14 cases the fathers were over W 
mid tlic mothers under 20. The fathers of 5 children were betweeo 
21 and 24 yeiirs of age, 3 of the mothers being from 35 to 39 years, 
and 2 hi-ing over 4fl years. Great disparity of ages occurred in 10 
caws in wliicli the mothers were under 18 — 3 of the fathers wwe 
l>etween 'Mt and -t!), 1 between 40 and 49. 2 between 60 and S9, 3 be- 
tween CI and 69. and 1 was over 70 years old. 

Tiie miithcrs of 40 jwr cent tif the children whose histories gave 
this inforniiition were under 21 years of age. In 17 per cent of the 
cases in whicli this information was available the fathers wen 
under 21. It was ludikely that in any ronsidernble number of caitf 
these niotlifrs and falhei-s who were under the age of majority wooM 
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be able to meet fully the responsibilities of caring for or contributing 
to the support of the children. 

Civil condition of mother and of father and their i;elation to each 
other. 

The problt^ni of the child of illegitimate birth is by no means con- 
fined to the chilli iif the unmarried mother. The histories of 2^62 
children guve information concerning the civil status of the mother 
at the time of tho child's birth. In 85 per cent of these cases the 
mothers were single. The mothers of 4 per cent were widowed, 
^hile iji per cent of the cases the mothers were divorced, separated 
I from their husbands, had been deserted, or had themselves deserted 
their families. The mothers of 2 per cent of the children were mar- 
ried women. In mnny of the cases in which the mother had been 
TTiarried she had children born in wedlock to care for. The civil 
^status of the mothers at the time the children were bom was as 
follows : 

Total reported 2, 3.TO 

llngle 2,010 ] Divorced, separated, de- 

bdarrled 39 aertliig, or deserted ajG 

""Vldowed 07 I 

The problem of the unmarried mother is not limited to the young 

r^^oman. The mother's age, reported in l,fi9.'i of the 2.011) cases iu 

■"^rhich she wns single at the time of the child's birth, is siiumiarized 

"^n Table 63. In 74 per cent of these cases the mother was under 25 

"^ears of age, while in 26 per cent she was 25 or over. On the other 

liand, in 30 per cent of the 250 cases where the mother was married, 

■widowed, divorced, separated, deserting, or deserted, and her age 

^as reported, she was under 25 years. In 3 per cent of the cases in 

^hich the mother was single she was 35 years of age or over, as 

compared with 25 per cent of the cases in which the mother had been 

married. 

Tablt 63. — Age and aitil utatvt of mother. 
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The civil condition of the father whs known in only 786 eun. 
The fathers of 453 chiMrcn were reported ns being single at the tint 
the <-hil(lreii were born; in 43 cuses the father was widowed, inM 
divoived, st'|)iir:ited, deserting, or deserted. In 190 cases the hibs 
was living with his legal wife at the time he l)ecHme the father ofi 
child ont of wedlock. Mnny of these mny i>e presumed to have hid 
children as well as wives <te|>endcnt upon them for support. Aana- 
ing that Ht least hiilf those in the '* widoweil, divorfed, sepanttd, 
deserting, deserted " ciitegories also had legal obligations to familict. 
tlie fathers of about one-third of tlie children whose histories gin 
the civil status of the father were presumably responsihle for tin 
supi>ort of another family in addition to their oblifrations fortk 
maintenance of their cliildren out of wedlock. Howe'i'er, this fn- 
portion might not have held for the total number of cases had the 
civil condition of all the fathers been reported. Including as an^ 
all those whose civil condition was not known, the propoitim •( 
children whose fathei's had legal families would be about one- 
of the total. The true pro|v>rtion of nises in which the fathers hW 
responsibilities for legitimate families, therefore, probably lieai 
where l>etwei>n one-tenth and one-third of the total, 2,863, inclaiU 
in this studr. This is an imjxtrtant consideration in connection 
the possibility of securing support from the fathers for their childns 
born out of wedlock. 

The civil status of the mother nnd the chnracter of her relitioa 
witli the father are given in Table 64. The mothers of 251 childmt- 
12 jwr cent of the 2,ltS whose histories pave social informatioo- 
were illegally marrieil to the fathers nr had been living with thm 
as married prior to (he time when the children were bom. Inmirt 
of the 2S cases in which ii miirriage ceremony had been illegally pO" 
formed some impediment to marriage existed, the father havini; 
wife living, nr. in a few cases, the mother having a husband fn 
whom slie was not divorced. In some instances the ceremony «l 
illegal because [lerfomied by a jierson not authorized under thit kw. 

TABr.K (H.—Clril utaln/i of mallirr and ihur<iilrr nf rrlatlOHg wUh faUur. 
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In almost 10 per cent of the cases in whicli the mother was single, 
she and the father were living as married or were illegally married 
previous to the birth of the child. Of the cases in which the mother 
was widowed, there were 18 per cent in which the parents were living 
as married. Of the cases in which the mother was divorced, sepa- 
rated, or deserted, there were 32 per cent in which the parents were 
living as married or were illegally married. 

Table 65 shows that the mothers of 891 of the 2,178 children whose 
histories gave more or less complete social information had married 
at some time subsequent to the child's birth. The children were of 
Varying ages when the marriage of the mother occurred. In two- 
fifths of these cases the mother was known to have married the child's 
fiaUier; but this proportion is probably an understatement, because 
in many cases where paternity was not known it was uncertain 
irhether or not the man whom the mother married was the father 
>f the child. It is certain, however, that a large proportion of the 
narriages were to men who were not the fathers of the children. 



Tablb 6SS. — tlubicquent marriage of mother, by character 
father. 
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In one-fourth of the cases in which the parents were illegally 
married prior to the child's birth, the mother subsequently married 
legally. In 2 instances she married the father of the child, the 
obstacles in t^e way of legal marriage having been removed; in 5 
cases she married another man. In almost two-fifths of the cases 
in which the parents had been living as married, the mother was 
^own to have married after the child was bom. Of these 86 cases 
jf subsequent marriage, there were 53 in which the mother married 
the father of her child and 33 in which she married another man, 
[n only 16 per cent of the cases in which the parents were not known 
to have been illegally married or living as married was there ii 
Kcord of subsequent marriage of the mother. Of these 298 cases, 
182280'— 21 M 
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there were 105 in which the mother was known to have murrietl tho 

father. 

Occupation of mother. 

The (M-onomic status of the mother is of great importance in con- 
nection with the need for assistance by a^ncies in caring for the 
children. Occupation us given in the recortlfi wns the only available 
index of the mother's economic condition. It is evident that the in- 
formation here given is only a rough approximation of economic 
Btattis, because of the failure of the records in most cases to report 
specific employments within the industries and the wages earned. 
For instance, the wages vary greatly for different types of employ- 
ment in factories and stores. The data here analyzed pertain to the 
occupation at the time of application for agency care and not to the 
occupation before the child's birth, the purpose here being to show 
the mother's economic condition at the time recourse to agencies was 
necessaiy. In cases in which the mother had temporarily ceased 
work on account of her condition, her usual occupation was given 
It woul<l have been im[>ossible to sei'ure any but fragmentary data 
on the mother's occupation before the birth of the child, since in 
many cases several years had elapsed between the time of the child's 
birth and the time of application. 

Reiwrts ns to tlie occupation of the mother were obtained in 1^16 
of tlic 2,8C3 cases studied. Of the remaining 947 cases, there were 
76 in whicli tlie mother was dead and 872 in which the occupation 
was not stated. In the cases of 424 children — 22 per cent of those 
for whom the mother's occupation was reporteil — it was stated that 
the muther was not gainfully employed at the time ap|>lication was 
made for the care of the child. In 38 of the cases^2 per cent of the 
total — the mother was still in school, and in 289 cases — lH per cent — 
she was a housewife. In 97 cases — 5 per cent — the mother was re- 
ported as having no occupation. In 9 cases in which she was a 
housewife, and in 36 in which she hail no occupation, tlie mother was 
reported to be a prostitute. 

The mothers of 1,492 children — ~H per cent of the total reported — 
were gainfully employed. Their occupations were as follows: 

Totnl re|Kirt«l— - - __ 1,49B 

rroprietont S2 

Prufcsslonal ii«-rsuii» 29 

jVitressc-F 15 

TtlKlMTS T 

Oilier 7 

CHerkii miil kliMlriil workerM 125 

fiuukkvejM'rs. eashiors, KteiiueruplierM, niid (.vpewrltem 20 

CU'rks (iiul In stores) 

Salofiu'onieii ami clerks In storof (11 

UvHM>nia>r, liuii'lte, iind olllce Klrls 13 

— Tcleiilionf and tele^aph operators 13 
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Semiskilled workers 410 

Dresaiiiakers nml tioaniHtresHP!^ 24 

Laandiy operiitlren 30 

Naraes, not trulned IC 

Semlsklllccl fiictory oiwrutlvtw 82J 

Other 16 

Uboter (fann) 1 

Serranta S80 

Cbarwouen, cleuner^, luundrexHes l.TO 

WaltressoB 126 

Servants (Uomeatto) _ 503 

Otber servants 45 

In 2 per cent of the cases in whicli the mother was gainfully em- 
ployed she was classified as a proprietor or manager. In most uf 
these cases she kept a lodging house or was the proprietor of a 
small store. In ^ per cent of the cases the mother was entraged in 
a professional pursuit. The mothers of 8 per cent of the children 
were engaged in clerical occupations as office worlccrs, clerks or 
other employees in sturcs, or teleplione or telegraph oi>erators. 

The mothers of 28 ]>er cent of the children were semiBkille<^l workers, 
chiefly factory operatives. In almost three-fiftlis of the cases — 59 
per cent in which the mother's occupation was reported — the mother 
was engaged in domestic or personal service. In this group domestic 
servants predominated, though there were considerable numbers of 
charwomen, cleaners, and hmndrcsscs, and of waitresses. 

In 34 cases in which the mother was gainfully employed in a legiti- 
mate occupation she was also a prostitute. In 7 of these cases the 
mother was the proprietor of a lodging liouse or store ; in 2, a clerk in a 
store; in 2, a seamstress; in 6, a semiskilled factory operative; in 1, 
a semiskilled woi'kcr not otherwise s[)ecificd; in 5, a charwoman, 
cleaner, or laundress: in 4, a waitress; in 7, a domestic servant. Add- 
ing the 4fl cases in which tlie mother was not otherwise employed, a 
total of 79 mothers wei'e prostitutes at the time ap])Iication was made 
for the care of the child. 

One of the most sigiiilicant bearings of occupation is its relation 
to the mother's ability t<i keep her child with her. Kliminating the 
cases in whicli the child was k«s than 6 months of age at the time of 
application, since these mothers would hardly have had time to re- 
establish themselves, and the cases in which it was not reported 
whether the chilit was with or away from the mother at the time of 
application, there was a total of 819 children 6 months of age and 
over the occupations (»f whose mothei-s were reported. (See Table 6R.) 
It is probable tlint the occujjation of the mother was more generally 
reported in tlie cases where the chibl was living with the mother than 
where the child was separated from the mother. Hence the per- 
centages of children living apart from their mothers at the time of 
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application are given, rather than the percentages with their mothers, 
since the former are very conservative statements. Forty-two per 
cent of the 810 children C months of age and over, the occupations of 
whose mothers ^ve^e reported, had been separated from their mothers 
by the time application for agency care was made. 
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In 35 per cent of the cases in which the mother was not gainfully 
employed the child was living away fnim the motlier at the time of 
application for care. In 47 jwr cent of the cases in which the mother 
was u semiskille<l worker the child wus separated from the mother. 
In the domestic and personal service group, 44 per cent of the chil- 
dren were separated from their mothers. 

Considering separately the most important occupations, 32 per 
cent of the children whose mothers were housewives were separated 
from them ; 43 per cent of those whose mothers were factory or laun- 
dry operatives; 18 per cent of the children whose mothers were 
charwomen, cleaners, and laundresses; and ■>& i>er cent of those whose 
motliers were domestic servants. The children were with the mothers 
most frequently in the cases in which the mother was a housewife 
or a day worker employed as a charwoman, cleaner, or laundress. 
Most of these mothers were maintaining homes, many of them be- 
ing married, widowed, or separated, or living as married. It is 
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^Uprising to Bnd that practically three-fifths of the children whose 
mothers were domestic servants had been separated from their 
iDOthers before the present application for agency care. 
Gcaaomic status of father. 

Occnpations were reported for the fathers of 839 children. (See 
Table 67.) They nre of sipnificance mainly us nn index of economic 
status, though in the nlisence of adequate wage data they are only 
n rough measure of the father's al)ility to contribute to the support 
of his child. An occupation was not listed separately unless the num- 
ber reported as engaged therein was at least 10. Hent'e. only a few 
of the occupations included under each class appear. 
Tabij; 07. — OrcMpation of father. 
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In the 10 per cent of the cases in which the father was classified as 
a " proprietor, official, or manager," he was usually a storekeeper or 
small dealer, peddler, or farmer. In a few instances the father was 
n manufa<:ttirer or contractor. It is probable that there were oalj a 
small number of cases of large incomes. 

In 6 per cent of the reported cases, the father was engaged in a 
professional pursuit. The fathers of one-third of the 48 in this group 
were engaged in various forms of public entertainment. The fathers 
of one-fourth were lawyers, doctors, and in 1 case a clergyman. The 
fathers of the remaining 20 included journalists and newspaper men, 
teachers, photographers, and other miscellaneous workers. 

The fathers of II) per cent of the total reported were clerks and 
kindred workers. There were 87 in this group, the fathers of 20 
children being commercial travelers. A large number in this class 
were salesmen and clerks in stores. The remainder included book- 
keepers and other ollice employees, shipping clerks, and miscellaneous 
workers. 

In more than a fifth of the cases — 21 per cent — the father was a 
skilled worker. This class included carpenters, electricians, machin- 
ists, plumbers and steamfitters, painters, tailors, and, in smaller 
numbers, engineers and firemen, printers, bricklayers, upholsterers, 
and workers in like employments. 

The fathers of 23 per cent were semiskilled workers, the greatest 
number lieing factory and mill operatives. In a considerable number 
of cases the fathers were chauffeurs, conductors, and barbers. The 
remainder were in scattere<l oc<;upations. Tlie fathers of 13 per 
rent of tlie total were classified as laborers. In about one-third of 
these coses they were draymen, teamsters, or expressmen. The 
fathers of 10 per cent were classed as servants. In almost one- 
third of these cases tliey were cooks; in a considerable number they 
were waiters in restaurants or hotels; the remainder included jani* 
tors and housemen, porters, coachmen, bartenders, and elevator men. 

In most of the 4 per cent of the cases in which the father was 
classe<l as a " semiofficial public employee " he was a soldier, sailor, or 
marine. Boston, as an important seaix)rt, has always had a con- 
siderable number of men from the Army, Navy, and marine services 
stationed there. It must be remembered, however, that this study 
covered a [>eriod pre<reding the war. 

In 3 per cent of the cases the father was not gainfully employed; 
in all but one of these cases he was a student. Although none of 
these fathers was earning anything at the time, some of them bad 
sufficient training to enable them to earn good .salaries in the future. 

C'outbining those classified as " ]>rofessional " and the " proprietors, 
officials, an<l managers," the fathers of 15 jier cent of the is;^i> children 
were engaged in an independent business or in a profession. The 
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fathers of 32 per rent were clerks ami kindred workers, or skilled 
workers in various industries. In nlniitst half the ctises — Ifi i>er 
rent — the fathers were semiskilled workers, laborere. nr servants. 
The soldiers, sailors, and marines, because of the small pay they 
received at the time this study was made, would in most cases huve 
Iteen able to contribute little to the supiwit of their children. These 
fathers and the students, comprisinj; altogether 6 |)er cent of the 
rases, probably represented those least able to assume their responsi- 
bilities. 

Whether or not the earnings reported for the fathers of 2i>0 of the 
children studied were representiitive of all can not be determined. 
It is probable, however, that the data must be considered as stating 
more completely tlie lower rather than the higher ranf??. The in- 
formation would presumably have been more available iu the case of 
the younger men and for those of lower earning capacity than for 
older men and those lommnnding larger earnings. 

Of the 2'I9 cases in which information as to earnings was given. 29 
reported earnings of $5 to $9 a week: 72, $10 to $14; 62, gia to $lfl; 
.14, ?2() to $29 ; and 12,$:5ii and over. In only 22 per cent of the cases 
were the fathers earning weekly $2tl or more. In 30 per cent of the 
total the fathers earned from $15 to $11), At the time the stmly was 
mnde such enmings would have permitted a fairly adequate contribn- 
tirai to the child's sujiport, provided that the father had no other 
dependents. In almost half the cases — 4S per cent — the fathers 
earned less than $15 a week and were in no position to beconu: respon- 
sible for the care of dependents. 
Contributions of father to support of child. 

In the cases of 758 children — 35 [>er cent of the 2,178 whose his- 
tories gave social information — the reconis indicated that court 
action for support had been taken or that the father had contributed 
to the siipjioii of the child. Court action had been taken for the sup- 
port of 241 of these children. In 517 cases no court action had been 
initiated, so far as known, hut the father had made some contribu- 
tions to the child's supixirt. A discussion of the Massachusetts law 
relating to the support of children bom out of wedlock, and of the 
cases brought imder that law in the Boston courts, occurs in a later 
chapter." Hence, only a brief summary of tije results of court action 
is given here. 

The 241 children whose records gave evidence of court action for 
support comprised 11 per cent of the 2,178 children for whom social 
information was available. It must be borne in mind that the pres- 
ent Massachusetts law relating to the support of cliihlren born out 
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of wedlock, which is a great advance over the old law, did not go into 
effect until July 1, 1913. Of the 241 court cases, 39 ended without 
arrangements liaving been made for the support of the child. In 5t> 
cases court action was pending at the end of the period. In the 
remaining 162 cases some provision was made for the child's sup- 
port. Of the 39 cases in which no arrangement for support was 
made by the court, there were 5 in which the father had made some 
contributions to the support of the mother or child before tlie court 
action was initiated or after it terminated. 

The results of court action were as follows : 

Total cliUdren for whose benefit court action was laltlated 241 

Parenis iiinrrliHl 21 

Certlflrutft of adequate provittlon Hied 47 

Oimrt order fi)r Rum>ort 74 

Spnienee tuiptified 7 

Payment fur preRnnncy and (^nflaement expensM 8 

No urran^ment for support 8B 

Cawe iH-iidliiK at clow of period HO 

The fatliers of 517 children made some payments for the child's 
supjKirt or for the mother's expenses, though no court action had 
l)een taken so far as known. In many of these cases the parents had 
been living as married following the child's birth, and it was asBumed 
that the father had contributed to the family exi>enses. The manner 
in which the fathers aided in the support of the children was as 
follows : 

Total rhlldri>n to who!)e support ttiff fathera rontrlliutml, thouich ro 

WHirt JII11..U WHS taken 017 

Pnrcnts married ei«-li other — 122 

I'nrent8 llvlnu iin miirrled, or ILIefpiUy married" 18B 

Father adopted elilld 4 

Settleuieni liy pu.vmeiit of lump sum BS 

RefTOlur conlrlhutluns - 43 

IrrfiOilnr contrllmtlons 88 

Paytuetit toward presraancy and conflneineiit expenses 20 

In 122 instances the child was provided for by the marriage of the 
parents ; the parents of 51 of these children had previously lived as 
married, and the fathers of 10 others had made some contributions 
toward the support of the children or the mothers. In a total of 185 
cases the parents had been living as married at some time following 
the birth of the child, and the father had presumably contributed 
more or less to the <hild's support. In 1 of those cases and in 4 
others the fathpr legally adopted the child. The fathers of 58 chil- 
dren settled with the mothers by making liimp-siim pa^'ments. In 
43 cases there were regular contributions; and in 85, irregular pay- 

■' In aiMltloD thiTF w«re SI ehtldtvn irhme parpnti Ut^r manipd, and who wen 
inrlnded audc " parenta marrted." 
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mente to the child'e support. In 20 cases no paymenl^ were made 
for the support of the chilil, but the father assisted tlie mother in the 
pajment of her expenses during pregnancy or confinemi.'nt. 

Considering together the court and noncourt cases, the fathers of 
1174 chiKlren — 31 per cent of the 2,178 whose histories guve social iii- 
fonnation — were known to have aidwl in the support of the fliihlren 
or to have usststed the mother in meeting the expenses incurred by 
her during pregnancy or conflncmeut. It must not Iw assumed, how- 
ever, that the iimounts contributed were in most cases at nil adequate 
for the care of the child. Fre<|uently, the support covereil only a 
^ort {>eriod of time and amounted to such u small sum as to be 
practically negligible. 

Mother's parental home and present mode of living. 

The condition and character of the mother's family are of great 
importance in considering what arrangements can l>e made for the 
care of the child. The mother "s pai'ents, though often deeply resent- 
ing the humiliation which they considered the mother to have brought 
upon them, and, as a consequence, sometimes guilty of cruelty and 
injustice to the mother and her child, in a large number of cat^es fur- 
nisfaed generous help and assistance. Although in only 11 per ceiit 
of the o-nseii, in which home or place of residence was reported, were 
the children living with their maternal grandparents at tlie time of 
application,'* yet it must be remembered tliat where the grandparents 
assnme full resjmnsibdity the children do not usually come to the 
attention of social agencies. 

It is interesting to note that tbo mothers of r)4 children had them- 
selves iH-en born out of wedlock, and that in S of these cases the 
mothers had been brought up by funter parents. The mothers of 
26 other children, though themselves of legitimate birth, had been 
iHWight up in foster homes. 

Both mafemnl grandjMirents of 158 children — 7 per cent of the 
S478 whose liistories gave social information — were known to have 
died before the time of application for care. The maternal grand- 
parents of I.hO children — 8 per cent — bad never been in the United 
States. Therefore, in a total of 15 per c«iit of the cases there was no 
parentul home, or none in this country, to which the mother might 
torn for a»;sistance. 

In 307 other cases — 11 per cent — one of tlie grandparents hud died. 
The maternal grandparents of 52 children, or 2 per cent, had been 
divorced or separated, or one of them had deserted.'* Hence, the 
jEpptbers of ^^l per cent of all the children had, in ejfect, been deprived 
D- ino. 
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of one or both parents, and consequently lacked the protection and 
lielp which might otherwise have been theirs. In addition to the 
cases in which the whereabouts of the maternal grandparents were 
definitely reported, there were others in which fragmentary informa- 
tion indicated that normal homes did not exist. 

Besides the cases in which the maternal grandparents were dead, 
never in the United States, or separated or deserted, there were 212 — 
10 per cent — in which the maternal grandparents were alcoholic, im- 
moral, otherwise delinquent, shiftless, abusive or of otherwise poor 
character ; insane, feeble-minded, or otherwise not normal mentally ; 
or entirely or partially dependent upon charitable aid. Hence, in 
a total of 41 per cent of the cases studied in which social information 
was piven, the child's mother had no normal parental home to which 
she could turn, or the character of the grandparents made it impossi- 
ble for them to provide mother ami child with a suitable home. 

Total canes Id which mother's parental home wan reported not nor- 
mal 909 

Both mntemnl grandparentB dead 158 

Maternnl erandparentH never In the United Stales 180 

One mttternal Krandpurent ileiid 307 

Halemel grandparOTts divorced, separated, or deserted S2 

One ur both maternal graDdparents not normal mentally, of imkif char- 
acter, or dependent upon charitable aid 212 

Besides the cases in which the maternnl grandparents were of 
low mentality or poor character, there were a number of cases in 
which the brothers and sisters of the mother were reported as feeble- 
minded, insane, alcoholic, immoral, otherwise delinquent, or gen- 
erally unsatisfactory as to conduct. If these raeml>ers of the family 
were living in the mother's pai^ntal home, the home conditions were 
thereby rendered more or less unsatisfactory, and the maternal grand- 
parents were less able to assist the mother with the care of her child. 
Since the information in regard to mother's fraternity was very frag- 
mentary in character, no attempt has been made to present these data 
in detail. 

The conditions under which the mother lived at the time of ap- 
plication for agency care for the child — whether or not she was de- 
pendent on her own resources or was living with relatives or friends — 
hn<l iin important bearing upon the amount and kind of assistance 
which had to be provided. In this study her usual mode of living 
was considered of more significance than her residence on the day 
the application was made. In many cases the mother had recently 
left her ordinary place of abode and had come to the city for the 
purpose of securing hospital care or other iissistiince from social 
agencies. In these cases the home which she had left was consid- 
ered her mode of living. 
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Information oonceming mode of living was obtained for the moth- 
ers of 1,656 children, and tliis is summarized in Table C8. At the 
time application was made for the care of the child, the mothers of 
589 children — ^24 per cent — were living in their parental homes, and 
the mothers of 109, or 7 per cent, were in the homes of relatives or 
friends. In 486 ca^es — 29 per cent — the mother had been established 
in a home of her own, having been married or living as married. 
Other establishments of their own were being maintained bv the 
mothers of 56. or S per cent. In most of these ('ases the mother was 
doing light housekeeping. In only 83 cases — 5 per cent — was the 
mother boarding. The mothers of 20 children — or 1 per cent — were 
inmatea of institutions at the time of application. In the largest 
number of cases in any one group— fd-t, or 31 per cent — the mother 
was living in her place of employment, in 4S1 cases Iwing employed at 
hotisework, and in 32 working in a hotel, a hospital, or a similar place. 



Tabijs OS, — MiiUiefK ape nnd »i«d<r of Uring n( 
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At the time application was made for aid the mothers of 122 chil- 
dren were under IS years of age. In more than two-thirds of these 
cases the mother was living in her parental liome. Ad<ling to this 
number the 12 cai^os in which she was living with relatives or friends, 
in more than thi-ee-f mirths of the cases in which the mother was under 
18 years of age she had the protection of her family or of relatives 
or friends. In 3 cases the mother was established in a home of 
her own. 

In 1!j9, or almost tliree-fifths of the 270 cases in which the mother 
was 18 to 20 years of iigc, she was living in her parental homo or with 
relatives or friends. Tu more than a fourth — 77 cases — she was 
living at her place of employment. nuLstly at housework- In 11 
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cases the mother was living in a home of her own or in another inde- 
pendent estublislitnent. 

In the older age groups the proportions living in their parental 
homes or with relatives or friends naturally decreased, while tlie pro- 
I>ortionate numbers living in their own homes increased. In the 21- 
to-24-y(>ar group the mothers of about one-third of the children were 
living with tlieir parents or with other relatives or friends; in the 
25-to-34-year group the mothers of about one-sixth were so living; 
in tlie age group 35 years and over, less than one-tenth. The pro- 
portions living in their own homes or in other independent estab- 
lishments rose from about one-tenth in the lowest of these age 
groiij)s to three- fourths in the highest. The proportion in domestic 
service or living in other places of employment was by far the largest 
in the age group of 21 to 24 years. Tn more than two-fifths of these 
cases the motlier was living in this way, while in the age group of 
25 to 34 years she was thus living in slightly less than two-fifths of 
the cases, and in the age group of 35 years und over in slightly more 
than one-eighth. 
Mother's other children. 

The problems involved in the care of the child bom out of wedlock 
are greatly complicated if the motlier has had more than one child of 
illegitimate birth. It i.s mure difticult for her to secure the assistance 
needed for the child if slie is known to be a " repeater," since certain 
types of agencies make it a rule to refuse cure to such mothers. It is 
almost impossible for a mother to keep with her more than one child 
lK)rii out of wedlock, if she is at all dependent ui>on her own resources. 
Social agencies in arranging for the care of illegitimate fansilies 
very rarely find it possible to keep more than one child with the 
mother. 

In 2,178 cases more or less social data, including histories of pre- 
vious children, were obtained by the agencies at the time application 
for the care of the child was made. If the child was cared for apart 
from the mother, the mother was often lost sight of; hence it was im- 
possible to determine whether or not she had had subsequent chil- 
dren. On the other hand, where more than one child of the same 
mother was imder care of the agencies studie<.l, the records of the 
various cluldren were assembled. In this way it was known that the 
mother had given birth to more than one child in many cases in which 
social information was not given. It was, therefore, thought best 
to use all the information secured, from whatever source, and accept 
it as un understatement of the number of other children bom to the 
mothers of the children studied. The known data on other children 
previously bom out of wedlock to the mothers of the study are given 
in Table 69. 
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In 535 cases — 19 per cent of the 2^63 children studied — the mother 
was known to have had one or more previous illogitimiite births.™ 
In 374 cases — 13 per cent — the mother harl had such births^' after 
the child of the study was born. In 168 of these ca.sos — 6 per cent of 
the total — the mother had both previous and subsequent birtlis. 
Hence, the mothers of 741 childi-en, or 26 per cent of all, wero known 
to have had other illegitimate births. 

In 341 cases the mother had had one previous illefritimate birth; 
in 125, two; in 34, three; in 20, four; in ir>, five or more. Thus the 
mothers of 194 children — 7 per cent of all — were known to have had 
more than one other previous birth out of wedlock. 

In 4 per cent of the cases in which the mother was under 18 years 
of age at the birth of the child of the study, there Imd been a i>re\'ious 
m^itimate hirth. In the age group of 18 to 21) yciirs the i)ercenta|re 
VI8 11; in the age group of 21 to 24 years, 20; in the age group of 
25 to 34 years, 35 ; and in the age group of 35 years and over the 
mother had had a previous birth out of wedlock in HH per cent of the 
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In regard to subsequent children the data may be considered still 
mora of an understatement than in the case of previous children, on 
Kconnt of the large number of mothers lost sight of after the ntre of 
the diildren had been assumed by agencies. In a total of 374 cases, 
there were reported one or more births out of wedlock - after the 
one included in this study. Tlie proportion of chiMron wli<jse 
■uthera bad had subsequent illegitimate births means little unless 
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taken in connection with the age of the child of the record at the end 
of the period or the close of care. (See Table 70.) 
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In 1,045 cases the child of the study wns less than 1 year of age, 
but even anionfr these cnses there were 2 in which there hail been a 
subsequent illegitimate birth. Of the 3Cr> cases in which the child 
of the study was 1 year of age at the end of the period or the cloee 
of cure, 1 subsequent birth was reported in 21 cases— C [>er cent. Of 
the 319 cases in which the child of the study was 2 or 3 years of age, 
1 subsequent birth was reported in 55, or 17 per cent; and 2 subse- 
quent births in 6, or 2 per cent. Of the 215 cases in which the child 
was 4 or 5 years of age, 1 subse<iuent birth was reported in 37, or 17 
per cent; and 2 in 17, or 8 per cent. Of the 911 cases in which the 
child was 6 years of age or over, 1 subsequent birth was reported in 
124, or 14 per cent ; 2 in 56, or 6 per cent ; 3 in 30, or 3 jwr cent ; and 4 
or more in 26, or 3 per cent. 

In a total of 741 cases the mothers were known to have had otlier 
illegitimate births. The paternity was reported in 526 cases. Table 
71 gives the data concerning paternity. 
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In 227 of the 520 cases in which the paternity was known, the father 
of the child of ret-onl was also the father of the other child or chil- 
dren. Iniiyfl cHBeh there were different fathers. In more than tliree- 
fifths of the cases where one other child was known to have been born 
to the mother out of wedlock, there were different fathers. Where 
there were two other children, the paternity was different in slightly 
more than half the cases; in almost one-fourth of these cases each of 
the three children had a different father. In almost three-fifths of 
the cases where the mother had had three other children out of wed- 
lock, the paternity of one or more of the children was different from 
that of the child of the record. In more than one-fifth of these cases 
there were at least three other fathers. 

In over half the cases in which the mother had had four other 
children, the paternity was the same as that of the child of record ; the 
proportionate numlierof cases in which there were three or more other 
fstliers was much smaller than in the previous group. There were 
47 CHSes in which the mother had had five or more other children out 
of wedlock ; in 21 of these cases the paternity of all the children was 
the same : in 25 cases there was one other, and in 1 case there were 
two other fathers. In most of the cases in which several children had 
the same father the parents were illegally living as married. 

The mothers of 37S of the children under care — 13 percent — had had 
children born in wedlock."* In half these cases there was one such 
diild, in nTniost one-third there were two or three, and in almost 
one-fifth four or more children of legitimate birth. In 39 per cent 
of the cases in which there were children bom in wedlock, one or 
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more of these children were under the care of the ajrem-ies studied 
during the year. 

The <-haracteristics of the brothers and sisters of the children in- 
cluded in this study are of especial interest as showing the prev- 
alence <jf abnormal mentality, delinquent tendencies, and neglect 
or other conditions that made them dependent on agencies for care 
and support. The mothers of 920 of the children studied were re- 
ported to have had other children of legitimate or illegitimate 
birth.^^ In 2 cases one of tlie other children was insane, in IS cases 
one or more had been diagnosed feeble-minded, and in 2 of these 
cases there was also delinquency among the brothers and wsters. Id 
30 additional cases one or more had been delinquent. 

A considerable amount of dependency and neglect existed' among 
the brothers and sisters of the children studied. In 387 casefi de- 
pendency was reported ; and in 252 neglect, or neglect and dependency. 
Hence, in a total of 630 cases one or more of the fraternity at one 
time or another had been dependent upon social agencies by reason 
of the inability of their relatives to care for them properly. 

Mother's agency record. 

As a test of the ability of the mothers to meet the difficulties in- 
volved in providing for themselves and their children, an analysia 
was made of the extent to which they themselves had been found in 
nee<l of care by agencies and institutions before they were brought 
to the attention of social agencies because of this child. Assistance 
^ven to the mother's parents or her family was excluded, as was 
also care given to other children of the mother. The data secured 
gave a total of 496 children whose mothers had been under the care 
of agencies or institutions — 23 per cent of the 2,178 whose histories 
gave social information. 

In the greatest number of cases the mother had been an inmate of 
a correctional institution — 198, or per cent of all the cases in whidi . 
social information was secured. In almost half these cases the mother \ 
had also received care from other agencies, in 19 cases liaviog been I 
a ward of a child-caring agency, and in most of the others having 
been on probation or having had a court record. 

The mothers of 86 children — 4 i>er cent — had been on probation. " 
In 41 of these cases the mother had also I>een an inmate of a correc- 
tional institution and in 5 other instances she had received caie from 
agencies of other types. Court records not involving probation or 
conmiitment to a correctional institution, though in some instances 
including short-term commitments to a jail, were reported in 138 

■•CountlDg twlDB OH '2; ciclufilve of stlllblrtbs and iirpgDanvlcs not tennlDatlug antn 
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cases — 6 per cent. In 80 cases th«re hfid been no other type of ngency 
care: in 46 of the court cases there were also probation reconls or 
i^mmitmonts to correctional institutions. In many instanc«« the 
mother hail been before the courts repeatedly. Eliminating duplica- 
tions involved in more than one type of care l)cin^ given the same 
mother, the mothers of 330 children — 15 per cent of the cases in which 
social information was secured — were reported as having court rec- 
ords, some involving commitments or probation and others having 
different dispositions. This proportion of more than one-seventh is 
high, considering that no special effort was made to check up the 
histories of the mothers with court records, and that the soun-es of 
the information were the records of agencies dealing with the 
children. 

Tbe mothers of 243 of the children included in the study — 11 per 
cent of the total — had been un<ler care of correctional institutions or 
on probation from courts: in 84 cases this provision resulted from 
the offense connected with illegitimate pregnancy. In 13 of these S4 
cases the mother luid also been under care formerly, and in C she sub- 
sequently came under care again. In 40 case^ the mother had Iteen 
Uisc-hurged from correctional care before pregnancy began and had 
not subsequently come under care. It is interesting to note that in 
19 cases the mother become illegitimately pregnant while on proba- 
tion or parole; in 3 of these 19 cases she had also been under care 
previously, and in 3 she later came under care again. 

The mothers of 89 children had been provided for by cliild-caring 
a^ncies, and of 36 more by child-caring agencies and also by other 
agencies. Hence the mothers of 6 per cent of the 2,178 children 
whose histories gave social information had themselves been wards 
of child-caring societies. By the term " ward " is here meant a child 
under 21 years receiving prolonged care. 

The mothers of 94 children — 1 per cent — had been under care of 
■gcucies of other types than those specified above. ' These agencies 
included almshouses, public infirmaries, and institutions for physical 
and mental defectives. In 25 of these cases they had also been cared 
for by the agencies specified above. 

In the majority of cases — 95 of the 125 in which the mother had been 
ft ward of a child-caring agency — she had been discharged from care 
previous to the time when she became pregnant with the child of the 
Andy. The mothers of 15 children were wards of such societies at 
the time pregnancy began. In 14 cases the care of the young girl 
was asaimied after pregnancy had begun, in 10 of these instances 
because of need arising from that situation. In 5 of these 14 cases 
the' mother had also been under care at some former time. In 1 
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instance the time when the mother bad been under care was not 

reported. 

niuBtrative cases. 

The following cases illustrate some of the conditions making it 
difficult for the mother to care for the child unaided or to obtain the 
assistance of relatives: 

The jrouth of the parents and the nnwllllnf^eas of the mother's family to aid 
ber In caring for the child made tt Impossible for a baby bom during the jear 
covered by the study to be provided for without the assistance of a social agencr. 
Tbe mother was only 16 years old and had recently completed the seventh 
grade. Tbe father, a schoolboy of 14, was In the sixth grude. Both had good 
reputatloDs In the community. The mother had always been obedient and truth- 
ful and was descrlbeil as sincere and capable, a reliable worker, and a brave 
mother. The maternal grandfather was a heavy drinker, aburive, and without 
affection for his family. The bahy — a girl — was bom In a hospital, and after 
rix weeks api^lcatlon was made to a private chltd-carlng agency for boarding 
care for the mother and child. The mother's family vms unwilling to lce«v 
ber at home If she Insisted upon caring for her iMby. The mother and child 
were placed in a boarding home and later In a wage home. The maternal grand- 
fattier was aided In the prosecution of the baby's father. Tbe boy was adjudged 
the father and appealed, and the case was pmdlng at the end of the period. 
When the baby was 5 months old she was found to have syphilis and was ad> 
mitted to a hoapltal for treatment. Later the child was hoarded apart from the 
mother, and the mother was placed at housework. (Case V 2002.) 

Another type of home conditions is illustrated by the following 
case: 

Altbou^ tbe mother of a baby bom dnrlmc tbe year covered by tbe study 
waa only 14 years of age and the maternal graodi>ar«)ta were la very poor dr- 
cnmstances, strong family affection impelled them to assume the care of mother 
and child after a ^ort period during which a private agency gave supervlsloii 
and aid. The mother and her family had been In the United States only two 
years. The mother was bright and attractive and had reached the eighth grade 
iu school. Ber teachers were vei^ anxious that ^e return to scbool after ber 
baby waa bom. The alleged father— « peddler, 21 years of age — waa the brother 
of a woman whose children tbe motber had cared for occaal<maIty. He mlfr 
treated her while she was caring for the children. He was prooecnted for rape 
and given a two-year sentence. 

Shortly before the baby was bcn-n application was made to a private cfaild- 
carlng agency for supervision and care of tbe mother. The child was bom in t 
hospital and waa soon placed with the mother In a boarding home. WbeQ tbe 
baby was a little more than 2 months old the private agency giving care applM 
to a public child-caring agency, asking that Che care of the child be asaomed oa 
account of the mother's youth and the family's flnanclal Inability to carry tbe 
burden of providing for the baby. The maternal grandparents, however, de- 
dde<l that they could not give up the child. They thought they could Bl f uggl t 
along, and after the father ol the baby had served Ills term they were planning 
to try to compel him to assist In the child's support. In accordance with tUa 
arrangement, the mother and baby went to live with the grandpareot^ tba 
mother working In a factory and earning |1.50 a week. Tbe plan worked oat 
successfully, and agency care was no longer uecesaary. (Case T )48(l.) 
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OBrfaE the period of the study application was mnde to a maternity borne 
f ftr the care of a pregnant mother. The moOier wbb 26 ypara old, earned be- 
5 and fSO a montli In a factory, and was hetplng her younRer brothers 
J ud listen to secure an education. The maternal grandfather was dead and 

I (ie matomal grandmother, a peculiar woman with a violent temper, was a 
f liandreH. The motlier at first refused to marry the father — a cliaufleur — 

e Bile felt she must help support her brothers and sisters. Later he de- 
( dined to marry her, and in consequence she would not accept any help from 
UiD. The mother was cared for In the maternity home until the baby was 8} 
onntha old. Mother and child then returned to the home of the maternal 
grandmottier. Tbe mother went to work and the grandmother cared for the 
dilld dnrlns the day, the maternity borne giTlng supervision. (Case V 556.) 

Tbe porertT of the mother's family and the feeble-mlndedness of the mother 
made It Impossible tor them, unaided, to care for a child bom out of ^-edlocfc 
tfarlng tbe ^ear covered by the study. Application bad been made to a maternity 
bome nearly three months before the child's birth, asking for confinement care. 
The ftunlly had been under the supervision of a Aimlly-care agency for S2 
jtmn. The girl's own mother was dead ; her stepmother was a well-mennlng 
vomaii who had tried her best to guard and protect the girl. There had been 

II GbUdien In the family, one of whom had been epileptic and feeble-minded. 
Tlie girl beraelf, after a mental esamlnatlon given during the period studied, 
was diagDoaed fbeble-mlnded. She was 28 years old at the time her child was 
ban and had been earninK S6 a week In a factory. She had always been very 
Irrespoiudble. Ttis maternity home Rave care before and after condnement. 
The child was a week, sickly baby, and died at the age of 2 months. The tiurlal 
^!»» at jmbllc expense. The mother returned to ber bome aad went back to 
Tvk. (Caoe T 282&) 

Hie yeBT previous to the period covered by this Study appllcatloQ was made 
M a private i^lld-carlng agency for the care of a 3-day-otd Inbnt. The cblld 
bd been bom in the maternal grandparents' home, and was being kept con- 
Mled In an upper room, some members of the family not knowing of Its exist- 
Bca The maternal grandparents were honest, self-respecting periwns In poor 
drcamstances and with six other children besides the mother. They 
Qiat It was all they could do to support their own children, and that they 
not ajMume the care of their grandchild. They felt deeply disgraced by 
tbdr davghter's tronbla 

The bahy'B mother, 22 years old, had been very sick as a child and was still 
Id poor phyiicel condition. She had been suable to finish grammar school 
bKanaa of weak eyea. She had been employed In a shoe shop. Sixteen months 
htbm tha birth of the child of the record she had had a child bom out of wed- 
loA, wbOM father was not the father of the second child. The flrst baby died, 
nc fuller of the child of the study was the same age as the mother. He had 
Ike mpatatlon of being a common street loafer, failed to support his widowed 
mtbar, and eonld scarcely support himself. He was never told of the child's 
the mother's family was sure he would not be able to render 



ha babr remained In the home of her grandparents, under ag«icy supervision, 
n the age of B months. She wns then boarded by the agency, the mother pay- 

t bgH a week. When the child was a little over a year old the mother — whose 
cal condition had been much Impruvetl througl) tlie medical cure Recured 

I If tile agencT — married and took the child Into her own home. (Case V 126.) 
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INTRODUCTIOH. 

Of great importauce in connection with a study of children bom 
out of wedlock is consideration of the ext«nt to which the State is 
demanding the assumption of parental responsibility by their natural 
parents. Society has borne a heavy burden in providing for such 
children not only support but also nurture and training. The re- 
sponsibilities and privileges of the mother, largely because so closely 
related to the physical well-being of her child, have been more gen- 
erally recognized than have those of the father. Other parts of this 
study have shown how few facts about the father appear to have 
been known to those who assumed the care of the children. In many 
instances there was no serious consideration of the father's status 
and the possibility of securing from him voluntary or forced con- 
tributions. Public opinion permits many fathers to shirk their 
duties; and often from a desire to protect the mothers from pub- 
licity and from further association with the man, agencies and in- 
dividuals ignore the results for the child — and also for the father — of 
letting the matter lapse. 

In order to ascertain what support Massachusetts is expecting 
from the fathers of children bom out of wedlock and how this is 
being enforced through the courts, an analysis was made of the 1913 
act relating to children of illegitimate birth and their maintenance, 
and of its administration, including a study of all caurt cases under 
the act initiated in Boston during 1914, carrying them throu^ 1915. 
Tlie law had been in operation for a comparatively short period at 
the time the study was made. > A statement of changes in adminis- 
tration since the period covered by the study, based upon figures 
obtained from court officials, is included in this chapter. 



Oencral ProvlfUmt. 

Massachusetts set an advanced standard of parental responsi- 
bility for the support of children born out of wedlock through the : 
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passage of the 1913 act, which came into operation July 1 of that 
year.' Previous to this date, cases had been tried under a civil law 
nbich residted largely in commitmentB to jail if the defendants were 
unable to give the sureties required, or in securing inadequate lump- 
sum settlements. 

Tlie new law makes the father " liable to contribute reasonably 
to the support of the child during minority," and gives the same 
protection against the lack of such contribution as that provided for 
failure to support children of legitimate birth under the uniform 
desertion and nonsupport act.' It states that the defendant shall be 
subject "to all the penalities and all the orders for the support and 
maintenance of the child provided in the case of & parent who ia 
found guilty of unreasonably neglecting to provide for the support 
and maintenance of a minor child." 

Offenie, Juriidiolion. Froceti. 

The present law makes it a misdemeanor to pet a woman with child 
illegitimately, or to fail to support such child reasonably during 
minority, and subjects the defendant to arrest, trial, and judgment 
iimler the criminal law. Jurisdiction is given the police, municipal, 
or district courts in the locality in which either the man or the 
woman lives; or if there are none of these courts in that locality, 
to such courts in the county or to courts presided over by trial jus- 
tioea. This provision permits the choice of a locality in which the 
may be tried with the least possible publicity to those concerned. 
The mother herself or some one else representing the child's interests 
may make the complaint. If the court deems it wise, especially in 
cases in which there is no danger of the man's alisconding, the man 
BQ«y be summoned to appear to answer this complaint; in other 
cases be is arrested on a warrant. 

Age of TAi/rf nt IniKation und al finite of Case. 

Complaints under section 1 of the act — that making the begetting 
of a child out of wedlock a misdemeanor'— may be entered at any time 
before or after the child's birth. Complaints under section 7 — the 
nonsupport section — may be entered at any time after the child's 
birth. In the course of the study of court cases, complaints were 
foond to have been made for G-year-old children and also for unliom 
children as early as the third month of pregnancy. Under section 
I, if the man pleads guilty, an adjudication may be made as early 

■Acts 191S eh. [tR3, SD act rvlnUvc to lllvt^tlmate >-bll(Ir«D aDd tbplr molntpnance.  
UBtadet hy iniS rb. 19». 
iJlelB 1011 'b. «S6, DB amoiKted by IHIU cha. 364 and SIO. 1814 ch. S30, DDd IBIS cb. 
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as the court is convinced that a child is to be bom. If the man 
pleads not guilty and objects to a trial, the case must be held over 
for trial until the mother is at least sis months advanced in 
pregnancy. 

Ad}udioatkm of FatenUty. 

A distinct gain over preceding laws is made by the Massachusetts 
law in its provisions for establishing paternity. The adjudication 
of paternity, wliich results from every convicted case, not appealed, 
under the begetting section of the law, is determined for all time, no 
matter what the disposition made. The fact of parentage is thus 
established for all subsequent cases of nonsupport which may be 
initiated. This type of permanent adjudication follows also a sen- 
tence under the nonsupport section of the act, though cases brought 
in under the nonsupport section do not establish the fact of paternity 
unless the man is sentenced. If an appeal to an adjudication is 
taken, it can be granted only if made immediately. Thus, a court 
completes at the time when evidence can be most easily secured the 
most difficult part of the trial — that of showing that the defendant 
is the father of the child and, consequently, is liable for its support. 

Section 7 — the nonsupport section of the act — was intended to 
be used for cases in which the child was begotten outside the State 
or before the act went into effect, or in which an adjudication of 
paternity had been made in some prior proceeding, disposed of be- 
fore the new complaint was entered. If a case oan be brought under 
section 1, this proceeding is preferable because of the provison as to 
adjudication of paternity and also because an order for confine- 
ment expenses may be made under section 1 but not under section 7. 

nitpositUmt of Caiei and Support Orden. 

The primary purpose of the law is to obtain maintenance for the 
child during its minority and not to punish the man for his mis- 
demeanor. Consequently, provision is made for dismissing the case 
if such maintenance is secured either by the marriage of the parents 
or by provision which is satisfactory to the court ; or a case may be 
dismissed if the court finds that no living child will be bom or 
that the child has died. The law aims to protect the child from 
securing only a small cash settlement, by stating that aettleuieiits 
shall be approved by the court or justice in a " certificate of adequate 
provision for the maintenance of the child." 

Orders for contributions to the child's support through periodic 
payments are enforced through the probation officer. In case of 
failure to comply with a. probation order, or if the original judgment 
is a commitment, the man may be sentenced to the house of correc- 
tion under an order which states that because his dependents an 
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in needy circiunstances his wag(!S of 50 cents a dar. emraed b; vacfc 
IB the house of correction, shall be paid to his famiiy. MoMrv is 
occasionally collected through tines ordered by the oourt to be paid 
for the child. 

The method of collecting support through the probation office, 
applicable to payments for children of illegitimate paternity ws 
well as to payments under the uniform desertion and nonsuppurt 
act, gives the same officer the duty of collecting the money and »1» 
of adjusting the complex social factors in the lives of the persons 
concerned. The probation office of the central municipal court in 
Boston does an advanced type of social-service work in connection 
with the receiving and investigating of complaints and the subse- 
quent treatment of the whole situation. 

The probation orders which a court may render include those out- 
lined under the desertion law and the interpretation of its practice 
as given by a committee of judges i 

The disposition uf the caiw, after a plea or finding of guilty, slionld Include an 
order for weekly payments to the probatloD officer ; a placing on pmbatlMi until 
a day certttin, not less than six months nor more than two years uwny ; n remff- 
nUance, usually with the probation officer an surety; and, unless tlie cunrt has 
considerable confidence In the defendant, a sentence, usually of two or itire« 
nwnihs in the house of correction, and a suKpension of the eserntloo of the 
Reoteice, conditioned upon perfnrmunce of the ordtT, and compliance with tbe 
oSual probation conditions. Wliere the court has confidence In the defendant, 
simple probation may be used In.itead of a suspended sentence. It Is of doubt- 
mi wisdom to require the defendant to assign his wages to tt>e pmbatlon 
offlcer, or to give him an order un the employer, as this Incites rebellion and 
Is a source of constant irritation. The probation officer should use a systematic 
method of collections, and should follow up the payments as maturities are fol' 
lowed up In a bank.  • • If any need of Increased pressure appears, the 
probation officer should surrender tlie defendant and a suspended sentence 
dioQld be tmiwsed, upon the same conditions. If none lias been imposed before.* 

At any time after oji adjudication under section 1 of the act, 
reasonable confinement expenses in accord with the status of the 
persons concerned may be ordered paid to the mother or to the 
probation officer in her behalf, 

An order for the child's maintenance may be entered at any time 
after the adjudication of paternity under the provisions of the law." 
After tlie adjudication the court is required to continue the case from 
time to time until the child is born; but even this does not prevent 
the making of an order as to confinement exi>enses, and as to support 
as well, at any time. Some maintenance orders were found to have 
been entered before the birth of the child. 



• AMOclntloD of JuKllcps of District. Police and Hanldiwl Courts 
CMWBlttec on I.uw imd t-ruivdiire : Bi'port No, T. rrlmliial nempdlci In MaMuiliuwtU H 
fkttnre (0 PnrDlib Support. Aufml, IBIS. p. 86. 

•Act* IBIS cb. Sa.l wc i. 
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Period of Support. 

The Massachusetts law specifically states that "the defendant diaf 
be liable to contribute reasonably to the support of the child during 
minority."" This provision is enforced by means of penalties and 
orders provided by the uniform desertion and nonsupport act for 
the protection of children of le^timate birth. That law states:' 

Before tbe trial, wltli tlie consent of the defendant, or at the trial, on eatrr 
of a plea of Riillty, or after conviction. If the deftmilant la placed on probadm 
* * * tbe court In Ita disorotlon, having refnrd to tbe clrcnniBtances and to 
tbe financial ability or earning rapacity iif tht^ defendant, hIuH have power to 
make an order, which shall be «ubject to change by tbe court from time to time 
as ttrcumstunces may require, dlrettliig llie deft-ndiint to puy a certain mm 
periodically, for a term not exceeding two yenra. to the prohatlno offlcer. 
The exact amount of time within this two-year period is subject 
to the discretion of the individual justice or court,* and definite limits 
must be fixed in each instance. The term may be extended from 
time to time without a new complaint. There is some difference «f 
opinion in Massachusetts in regard to whether the two-year limiti- 
tion on the probation period applies to cases brought under the 
1913 act. 

At the time the study was made, the law had not been in operatioD 
a sufficient length of time to show how long cases will be followed— 
whether until the child becomes of working age and able to be self- 
supporting, or until he is 21 years old, when legal minority ceases. 
There appears to be no reason why any man adjudged the father 
and not dismissed for reasons stated in the statute (certificate, or 
marriage, or no living child to be bom) may not be arrested and 
ordered to puy as often as he fails to make projier provision. 

Thus it is seen that the Massachusetts law puq^oses to secuir 
reasonable support for the child during its minority. In general, tbt 
provisions and safeguarding of the law are far-reaching. To vhat 
extent this ideal has been realized can be shown only through a studj 
of the actual results obtained in the courts.' 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAW IN THE BOSTON COURTS, I«i4-is. 

method vt Study und ItUtriliulian of Cane*. 

The study of results obtained under the Massachusetts act wis 
made from records of cases brought before the nine courts in Boetin 

* AcM 1918 eh. TiSS hk. 6. 

' AclR 1911 •■b. 4r,ti BiH'. .'> no Riii<'ii<l>'<I liy iniR eh. a.-i? wc 4r>3. 

" MawRohiiRpttH Cumminslnn on I'rotiatlon : Pnitntlon Manual, Bocton, Jnlj, IVIC P. It 

>For a mare detailed snalyitla of Ibe law Mv: Manual of Iawb RriatlDg (u Illc(lttM9 
In MaMHchuaetiB, iirppared hy the BokIud Cunten'm^e on Illeeltlmu7 In IVIT. AlMt ■» 
port Nil. 7, Crlmlnnl Renietlk'S In MsmachiiHettH for Falluri- to Furnlih Bnplni^ ffV' 
bj Ihe Commlttn- uii 1M« anil Promliin- ol Ou- AnnorlatloD nf Juatkes of INMrlet, M« 
and Municipal Courla of Manncliuselta. Augusl, lliia. 
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tiying such cases during 1914. In Bostou these and other domestic 
relations cases were not tried in a centralized court, as in some cities, 
but in the regular police courts" of the several districts ot tlie city 
Of in the Superior Court of Suffolk County. In the superior court 
were initiated 14 cases in which the defendant or complainant had 
a Boston residence, and this court also heard 59 cases appealed from 
the 8 lower courts. Indictments by the grand jury were used as 
metliods of brinj»ing cases to the superior court. 

For the purpose of this study, court and probation records were 
secured for all cromplaints entered or tried during 1914, and these 
cases were followed through the dockets to the end of 1915, Com- 
plaints for which no warrants were issued were excluded. These 
court recortls were checked with records secured for all other parts 
of the study; and the many additional facts so secured, concerning 
marriages, adoptions, settlements, and ages and status of children, 
were used to supplement the court material. 

During the year 1914 the courts of Boston issued warrants for 
256 cases initiated under the act for the support of children bom 
oot of wedli>ck. In addition 42 cases under the act, held over from 
iyi3, were also pending in the courts in 1914. For purposes of 
analysis only cases initiated during the year were studied ; and these, 
ranee many of them were not disposed of until 1915, were followed 
through 1915 to give time for their closing, (See Table 72.) 
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Although the treatment of complaints apiieared to be somewhat 
different in the nine courts, the numbers in each court were too small 
to warrant comparisons or separate classifications, and all cases for 
the city were analyzed together. This use of the total number of all 
cases in the city gives facts which can more readily be compared 
with other cities which have a centralized court A case, even though 
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appealed and settled in the superior court, was always considered as 
belonging to the court in which it originated. 

As would be expect«d, the courts serving the partis of tbe city 
where institutions for mothers and babies were located had a lai^ 
number of cases, quite out of proportion to their total business. Ilie 
number of cases in the central court of the city was relatively small 
in comparison with the total number of criminal cases. (See 
Table 73.) 

Tablk 73. — Total criminal cate» initiated and ea»et Initiated tnuttfr the act 
relative to the tupport of children of iUeffitimate birth, la each oowt in 
Botton, I9H. 
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«s for (lie wbole county of BulTolk. 

Since courts usually compute their statistics from the cases initi- 
ated and not from the individuals arrested or the children involved 
in the matter of support, cases were considered in discussing dispo- 
sition rather than number of fathers or of children. However, in 
the discussion of the amounts collected, and of ages of children, it 
was necessary to count children rather than cases; in the discussion 
of percentages of orders paid, the number of fathers was used. The 
256 court cases involve<l 239 alleged fathers and 253 children." 

Ten men were the alleged fathers of more than one child — two 
being the alleged fathers of three children each, and one being the 
alleged father of four children. 

Court Procedure. 

In 1914 and 1915 no uniform and organized method was employed 
in the Boston courts for receiving, investigating, and prosecuting 
cases. In general, complaints were made to the regular warrant 

" Ad alleged tather would be lovolTed In more than one case If he wbb aecnaed Id a 
MCODd complaint of parfntage ot a eecood cblld, or If a spcond complaint wai made 
berBuiw Ibe flrst was tecbnicallr wroog. or II the Brat bad been allowed to lapte before 
trial. A separate complaint la not oeceaaarlly made ont tor each cblld. 
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derbs, who were men. The court did not undertake to have a woman 
alwaj^ present to assist with these cases, eitlier nt the time of receiv- 
ing the complaint or later throughout the trial. In Massachusetta 
it is the duty of the probation officer in all criminal cases to inform 
the court, so far as possible, whether a person on trial has be«n pre- 
viously convicted of crime'" and, after the defendant's ronviction, 
he may make recommendations as to the desirability of release on 
probation. Aside from the informal help given to the mother by 
the probation officers, there was no official in the inferior courts whose 
duty it was to prosecute each case or to direct its progress. In the 
superior court, the district attorney represented the State and prose- 
cuted the case for the mother. Social agencies often followed their 
own cases through the courts with their own attorneys or social 
workers." 

In many instances the mother secured her warrant and brought in 
her case as best she could alone. Often the judge was obliged to rely 
merely upon the information produced in court — in many cases only 
the terrified mother's statement — and was compelled to make a deci- 
sion of the greatest importance to the child's future without adequate 
knowledge of the social factors of the situation. The study of 
records revealed a large number of cases regarding which nothing 
appeared to have been known except the legal data required on the 
court forms. Such n method of procedure makes it probable that 
eaeee will be dropped after the warrant is issued, or that they will be 
dtsmissed at various stages before any real provision has been made 
for tlie child. There were 37 " of the 256 cases in the Boston courts 
ID which the only entry was the date of tlie writing of the warrant, 

Compariai) 



In all Boston courts during 1914 a total of S5Q cases (representing 
iSa children) were initiated. During the same year there were born 
out of wedlock in the city 847 children. For every 100 births 30.2 
OOnrt cases were initiated. This ratio of births to court cases is 
merdy suggestive of the relatively small numlwr of cases which are 
hnnigbt to court. It is not an exact ratio, for some of the court 
diUdren were born before 1914 or were born outside Boston, and 
mpport for children bom in Boston might have been secured 
through courts outside the city. 

"B. I-. 1SI>2 I'll. 217 Bee, S4. 

» Since thc' tlmi- (uvcri'il liy (his aludy. all (.'bspb Inltlatfd In the ccntrol mnolclpkl cnurt 
onder tbe act relative tu tbe support of cblMren ot lUcglUmnlvMrlh come In th(^ prnhatlon 
departnieal. In th? BUprrlor court, iilso. the probstlan dcpartiti^nt handlrs aU tb^tie cbbck. 

" tncludlDK i auea tu wlilcL Uie diUd waa sUUtiora or bad dlvd iKtare the tmd of 
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Philadelphia and Chicago each have a specialized court with an 
organization equipped to deal with these cases. In Philadelphia in 
1916, 38.8 court cases were initiated for every 100 births out of wed- 
lock, a proportion somewhat greater than was the case in Boston. 
The comparison is only suggestive. The relative proportions of cases 
brought to court would b& affected by the comparative accuracy of 
birth registration and by other factors. (See Table 74.) 

Table 74. — Number of court catei initiated in Botton tinder the act relative to 
the tupport of ehiUtrett of Uiegitimate birth, and nvmber of covrt ca*ei of 
fornication and bastardy in Philadelphia, per 100 Uiegitimate births <n BoUon 
and in Philadelphia, renpectively. 
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Public HMKh SDd Cbarltlea, Pblbdelpbia. 1616. pp. S4. 70. 

'Tbtnl Annual Report of tbc Uunldiial Court of Fblladelpbla ft>r tbe Year 1618, p. 234. 

In Chicago, on the other hand, the evidence indicates that the 
proportion was considerably smaller than in Boston. The Juvenile 
Protective Association of Chicago stated, in a report of an investi- 
gation made by that organization :*' 

It Is clfiirly Impossible to estinmte the number of children bom each jear In 
Ghlcafco out of wedlock, but It Is obMous that a minority of cases are brougbt 
Into court. Last ypar I1B131 ttip total number of bastardy cases tried In the 
Court of Domestic Kelatlons was 46&— less than a sixth of the number of lllegl- 
ttnmte children bom In the hospitals alone. 

Aiffg of Children. 

The discussion of cases brought into court is mainly concerned 
with infants, for only 19 of the children involved were 2 years of 
age or over nt the time the case was initiated, and only 1 other child 
was over this age at the close of the case. More cases were started 
before the birth of the child than after. The court cases for the 253 
children represented were begun at the following times: 

Total children 253 

Before the birth of the child 124 

Third month of pregnancy . lo 

Fourth to sixth month 44 

Seventh to ninth month «] 

Month of preimacy not reported ft 

oTIw JUTMillF PratM-tlve AmorlRtlOD of Cblnito : A Btody of BBstard; Osn Tak«D 
from tbe Court at Domratlc Krlationa la Chicago. Teit by LouIm de Kotcd Bowen. t»H. 
».4. 
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After the birth of the child 10* 

Lmb than 8 moatha oi 

S-SmoDtha 8 

8-8 months fl 

O-UmontbH 5 

12-17 months 6 

18-^ months "J 

2 years or over 19 

Age of child not reported 4 

Not reported ^ il 

The cases for 214 of the 2ii3 children were closed by December 31, 
1915, the end of the period studied. The cases for 80 were still 
peodin^, thouf^h 6 of the children concerned had died. Of the 214 
whose cases were closed, 36 were unborn and 143 were living at the 
close of the case, while 4 were stillborn and IS) were dead; in re^iard 
to 12 of the children it was not known whether they were bom or 
imboTD at the close of the case. AH those who died were under 1 
year of age at death. Ninety of the living children were under 1 
year of age at the close of the c»se, 36 were 1 year of age or over, 
ud there were 17 whose ajrcs were not reported. 

The cases for the 214 children whose cases were closed terminated 
at the following times : 

Total children -... 214 

C3il)d «llIbom._ 4 

CWM dead 19 

Child nnltom __ .._ 36 

Child living, so far as known 143 

Under S months i<t age 45 

8-0 montbs 18 

8-8 monthfl.-- . . 18 

9-11 months 13 

12-17 months _ - 10 

lS-23 months 6 

2 year* or over 20 

Age not reported _ 17 

Sot reported whether born i>r unborn 12 

ClaKsiflfation of Catet. 
The ^pe and amount of support secured for the children con- 
oemed is of greater significance than technical docket information. 
Fmr this reason the dispositions have been classified not in legal 
tenns but in tenns showing the social significance of the court's 
dealings. All types of dispositions in which the court ordered or 
auctioned an arrangement for the child's support afe grou]}ed 
together regardless of the furtors of trinl or conviction, and in con- 
trast to these are grouped those cases closing perhaps with some sort 
of provision, but not one which the court could sanction officially 
under the law or to which it could legally hold the father. 
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In order to determine how much these arrangements actnally 
accomplished each is related to the provision known to have been 
seecured. Such information was obtained not only from records of 
money payments, but from marriage, adoption, and agency records 
examined in connection with other parts of this study. 

Types of dispositions made by court. 

As described in the analysis of the law, there are certain disposi- 
tions definitely specified by which a case may be closed under this 
act: Simple probation or probation during a suspended sentence; 
commitment to the house of correction, usually with an order for 
payment of wages for the support of the child ; Hiamiflaitl because 
of certification of adequate provision having been made, or because 
of the marriage of the defendant and the mother; and imposition 
of a fine, usually ordered to be paid for the support of the child. 
These all make some provision for the child. In contrast to these dispo- 
sitions are those in which the defendant is discharged because found 
not guilty by the court ; cases in which the warrant is returned un- 
served, usually because the man has completely disappeared; and 
other cases, including those placed on file, noUe-prossed by the dis- 
trict attorney, dismissed for want of jurisdiction, and withdrawn 
without prosecution. Cases pending at the close of the period studied 
include those in which the warrant was still out and waiting to be 
served, as well as those in which the man, out on bond, had de- 
faulted. 

In the analysis of dispositions, cases classified under "order or 
arrangement for periodic payments or confinement expenses** in- 
clude all orders for the payment of confinement expenses; orders for 
periodic payments through the probation officer : and other arrange- 
ments made through the court or probation office for periodic pay- 
ments over a period of time during which a case was continued or a 
sentence was suspended. 

The cases on file after adequate provision was certified include only 
those for which the judge or district attorney had signed such a 
statement. Other cash settlements in which the lump sums involved 
were not officially approved by the court were included in the cases 
otherwise dismissed — those on file, nolle-prossed, or dismissed for 
want of prosecution or jurisdiction. 

The " dismissed, parents married " cases include not only those in 
which the marriage was recorded on the court paper as the reason 
for dismissal but also several without such a statement, in which, 
from the checking with other records, it was e^-ident that the mar- 
riage was taken into consideration by the justice in rendering the 
judgment. 
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Types of provisions seciu-ed for child's support. 

Under the provisions secured for tlie child during the pendent-y of 
tiie case there were included any definite plans carried out for the 
child — such as the payment of money, the j>arents' marriage, or the 
child's adoption. These were not necessarily ordered by the court ; 
they were often results of the fear of an order or merely unofficial 
plans made by persons concerned with the child's welfare. Agency 
care was not included as a provision. 

Money secured always refers to money paid by the father. In in- 
stances in which there were both money and some other provision, the 
preference has been given to the most permanent adjustment in the 
following order: Marriage, adoption, money payments. In eight 
of the nine adoption cases and in three of the marriage cases, money 
was known to have been paid by the father. These cases, though 
not appearing under "money secured" in the analysis of the types J 
of provision secured, have been included in the discussion of amounts 
o£ money paid. J 

Anatyria of nis/ioMfi/in* on./ /'n/i-Miirn .Ifade. 
I^iqiortion of cases resulting favorably for the child. 

Infonnation as to dispositions and provisions made has been sum- 
marized in table 75. Of the 2r)6 cases initiated in the Boston courts 
dnring 1914, only 120, less than half, were closed after an arrange- 
ment for support or confinement expenses, or for both, which could 
legally hold the man to his obligation, was ordered or approved by 
the court. " In sii cases the arrangements were not carried out. 

In contrast to this, 76 were closed without arrangements for con- 
finesnent expenses or support, and 42 were pending at the end of the 
time period. In 18 other cases, the roan was found not guilty, though 
in 1 of these he married the mother, thus providing for the child. 
Since all the pending cases had been open for at least a year, they 
may justly be considered lost so far as support was concerned, for 
neither absconders from n-arrants nor defaulters of bonds are often 
brought to terms after such a length of time. Six of these pending 
cases would never be pressed further, because the children concerned 
were dead. 
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Tablk 75. — Caiieii Initiated in XSH under the act relative to the tupport of 
i-hUdrrn of illcffitimate Itirth, retuUittg in specified provision for child in 
19H and 19IS, and cases pendinjf Deo. St, 1915, according to dispoeition of 
case bp court. 
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Altlioiijrii in only L14 cases the court entered judgiment which wbs 
carrieil nut, in arraufrin^ for the support of the child or for con- 
finement expenses. 19 of the cases closed for other reasonB and 1 
in which the defendant was dismissed as not guilty incidentally 
TOSiilteil in some provision being made during the pendency of the 
case. Thus, in 134 cases, 52 per c«nt of the total, some provision was 
sei'ured as a direct or indirect result of court action. In 17 cases — 7 
per cent — the defendant was dismissed as not guilty, and no provi- 
sion was made. In 106 other cases — 41 per cent— no provisicm what- 
e%-er reeulted though in only 18 of these had the child died. To be 
sure. 4^ of the 105 cases were still pending, but, as previously pointed 
out, there was small probability of favorable action, since th^ had 
been open at least a year. 

To summarize the 105 cases — 11 per cent of the total — lost or 
closed without results for the child : In 37 instances, the warrants 
were still out. unserved: S others remained open on defaulted bonds; 
in 7 cases the warrant was returned without sen-ice; no money was 
known to have been paid in 6 mses in which some had been ordered 
or arnmged for: 6 cases were closed because the case was outside the 
juristliotion of the tvurt receiving the complaint: and 44 cases, 
cJoeed ia other ways, made no provision so far as could be discovered. 
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It is probable that in some of these cases f^reat difficulties were en- 
coimteret] in locating the defendant, or the complainant decided not 
to push the case. 

Thus, 256 cases initiated in the nine cnuits of Boston during one 
j'ear result^td in provisions being made in only 134 cases, representing 
]42 children, while there were born into the community during the 
same year 817 children, three-tiftlis of whom received prolonged care 
from agencies during their first year of life." The amount of re- 
sponsibility placed upon fathers through the courts is evidently not 
in proportion to that assumed by agencies. 

Distribution of cases according to types of dispositions and pro- 
visions made. 

The dispositions of the cases show the legal orders and judg- 
ments rendered or the status of the case on the court docket at the 
end of the period, December 31, 1915. Of tlie 120 cases closed after 
arrangements for support were ordered or sanctioned by the court, 64 
were by periodic payments or payment of confinement expenses, 5 by 
the payment of house of correction wages, 28 by certificates of ade- 
quate provision, 20 by the marriage of the parents, and 3 by payment 
of fines. Except for the fact that the superior court was the only one 
imposing fines, there was little difference in the various types of dis- 
positions or of provisions made in the inferior courts and in the su- 
perior court, A comparison of dispositions in the inferior courts and 
in the superior court is shown in Table 7l>. 

TAffiJE 78, — Digpositiong in Ihn inft-riur cowrfs and ^n fke tuperior (Wurf of 
ca»e* tniliatrd fti I9ii unilvr the act relative to the lupporl of chUdren of 
aif^tiniatf birth. 
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In a total of l.H cases provision of some sort was actually secured 
for the child. In 96 of these cnses money was paid by the father, 
in 29 instances the parents were married, in 8 money was secured and 
the child also adopted ; 1 cliild was adopted for whom no money was 
known to have been obtained. 
Periodic payments and cash payments. 

An outstanding improvement in the new law over the old civil law 
is that, in place of dismissing a father after he has made an inadequate 
cash settlement, which in many instances would be quickly and un- 
wisely spent by the mother, he may be held liable for regular weekly 
sums of money, to be collected by probation otBcers, who also can 
advise upon its expenditure for the child. If the father willfully 
fails to meet his payments, the probation officer may bring him 
again before the judge, and he may bo committed to the house of 
correction. Likewise, in approved arrangements for periodic pay- 
ments during a continuance, the man is held to his agreement because 
the surety is responsible for his payments. 

Tlie need for safeguarriing the interests of the child by ordering 
payments in weekly installments, under the helpful supervimon of 
a probation officer, is Ixirne out by facts discovered in the study of 
infants bom in 1914. This study brought out the frequency of such 
factors in regard to the mothers as youth, low economic and social 
status, bad home conditions, absence of home protection, low men- 
tality, and weaknesses of character, which would make them incap- 
able of handling without assistance and super\'ision a sum of money 
in trust for the child's future. 

In 114 cases closed after arrangement for support or confinement 
expenses had been ordered or sanctioned by the court, some pro- 
vision was actually secured during the pendency of the case. Twenty 
of these cases were dismissed because of the marriage of the parents. 
Notwithstanding the evident superiority of periodic payments, only 
63 " of the 94 not dismissed because of the marriage of the parents 
were closed after orders or arrangements for periodic pa3rments or 
confinement expenses, while 31 were closed after fines or other cash 
payments. In 29 of these 31 cases, the child was living or unborn at 
the close of the case. 

Marriages and adoptions. 

The social significance of the marriages and adoptions reported 
for the court cases could not l>e determined by the method used in 
obtaining facts for this study. A marriage or an a<loption was con- 
sidered merely as a tyjx- of adju.stment. regardless of how successful 
that adjustment had proved to l>e. In general, social agencies in 
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UisBurhusetts discourage adoptions except under most favorable 
eoDditions, and the courts do not encourage marriiiges of the parents 
brought before them unless they are convim'eil that such a solution 
would work for the best interests of all concerned. 

Most of the adoptions which were known to have occurred were 
nodettaken through the large maternity hospital and children's 
institution which cares for unmarried mothers and their t^hildren. 
Adoptions seem to have been agreed to after the payment of sums 
ranging from $150 to $800, the majority of them being from $iJOO 
to $400. In 4 of the 9 adoption cases, adequate provision was certi- 
fied.* 

In 39 cases the parents were known to have married during the 
pendency of the case; in IH, before the child's birth. In a few other 
etaee the parents were known to have married after the court case 
closed, but only provisions made during pendency of the case were 
considered. This proportion of marriages, about 1 in 9, is somewhat 
greater than that in the Philadelphia court in 1914 — 1 in 12." 
Duration of Ca*e» in Court. 
It is greatly to the credit of the courts that in cases which termi- 
nated after some provision for the child ha<l been arranged, the 
results were usually accomplished witliout unreasonable delay be- 
tween the issuing of the warrant and the conclusion of the case. 
Some delay is often unavoidable because of the mother's physical 
inability to be present in court. The fact that 73 coses took less 
than a month, and 37 others less than three months, implies careful 
work in pressing trials. (See Table 77.) 

Tabix 77, — DiapoHtion* of ca*e» initiateit ia lltli vnitrr tHr. net rrlittire tn the 
tHpport of children of incgitimate birth, bu li-nptli of time hctirctn icamnt 
and diifoMion. 
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Amount of Money Secured. 
Total amount secured. 

The total amount of money known to have been paid during 1914 
and 1915 for all cases initiated in the Boston courts during 1914 was 
$13,143.11. (See Table 78.) Ninety-nine children secured the bene- 
fits of this money. In addition, there were 16 children for whom 
money was secured, though the sum was not known. 

Thus, 115 of the 253 children, only 45 per cent, secured money 
through some one of the methods of payment. In 8 of these cases 
the money was for confinement expenses only — for the 7 casee for 
which the amounts were known, a total of $450." Excluding these 
cases in which the payment was for confinement expenses only, it 
appears that $12,693.11 was obtained for the support of 92 children. 
Because of the varying periods of time covered by the amounts paid, 
the per capita amount would not be signiiicant. 

Taiile 78. — Tiipe of paement and total amount nccurcd in 19H and 1915, ca«e« 
initiated in I9H under the act relative to the support of cftfldren of 
itUffitimate birth. 
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The distribution of the individual sums paid, as shown in Table 79, 
indicates how few thildren received amounts of any size and how 
small the cash payments were. The lump sums represented all that 
the children would be likely to receive, since new complaints would 
probably not be entered. These did not appear to be appreciably 
^^reater than the sums collected during the time period on continuing 
payments, whereas they would be expected to be many times greater. 

B Odo ot (330, 1 oC f 100, aad tbe otbcra In sums of 150 or under. 
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The majority — 63 of the payments ot all types — were under $150 ; 
•U were between $160 imd $4(>0 : 1 was $40(1 ; only 1 payment was more 
than $400 — a certificate of adequate provision of $800, 

The amounts of money paid, however, were so contingent upon 
whether the child had died, the parents had married, or the pay- 
ments had ceased that these facts must be tukeD into consideration 
before any conchision can be reache<l about the adequacy or in- 
adequacy of the amounts secured. Information as to these facts is 
combined in Table 80. 

Tamjc 80. — AmounI »enireil. bu ttatuK ^f pnymcnt a 
cMId icat IMng or dead, i-ii'm initiated in Iflti u 
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The payments for almost two-thirds of the children (68 out of 107) 
had ceased by the end of the period studied, and 30 of these would 
in all probability never receive more from the father because ade- 
quate provision had been certified by the judge (28) or Qm father 
had died (2). In the cases in which payments had ceased, contin- 
gencies of the child's death or the parents' marriage seem to, account 
for but few of the small payments. In but 2 of the 36 cases in 
which the money amounted to less than $100, and in but 4 of the 
remaining cases, could the small amounts be accounted for by the 
death of the child. In but 3 instances did the parents' marriage 
explain the small payments; in 2 others they might be accounted for 
by the death of the father. 

For 57 lining or unborn children whose parents were not known to 
have married each other and whose fathers were living, payments 
had ceased, though Id of the children had received leas than $100, 
and all but 2 of those for whom the amount of money secured was 
known had received less than $400. Four of the children received 
merely nominal sums of less than $10, and 5 others received under $50. 

Obviously the sums received were absolutely inadequate to cover 
the period of minority. The enforcement of the intent of the law 
would necessitate further complaints, in the cases where such action 
was possible, to see that the fathers, if they did not volimtarily coa- 
tribute. are brought again before the court, or that probation periods 
are renewed. 
Amounts ordered and percentages paid. 

The amounts of money ordered and the types of orders, as dis- 
tinguished from the amounts actually paid and the methods by 
which the payments were finally made, express in a definite way the 
standards of support set by the courts. That part of the order due 
by the end of the period studied or by the time of the death of the 
child or the marriage of the parents was considered, for the purjMiGes 
of this analysis, the amount ordered. Payments were ordered for i 
81 children, the amounts of the orders being stated on the records 
for 77. For these 77 children, a total of S9.806.39 was ordered to j 
be paid during the period co^-ered by the study. In 5 instances, the ; 
sums onlereil were merely for confinement expenses. (See Table 81.) > 
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To a large degree, however, these orders were not fully c:«c. 
(See Table 82.) Of the fathers who were ordered to pay in ihis 
way, only half paid 100 per cent of the amounts ordered, and aliD<.>st 
one-tenth paid nothin^r nt all. The shortage oft-urrcd in the perli->ilic 
payments; all tines and house of correction wages were paid. Cod- 
ndering the lenienry of the courts in their original decrees, the per- 
centages secured were notably small. 

Tabic 82. — Per rent pal'l of amount rtnlrrrtl. hir mrlhoil nf p-nnifnl '(>fi-'-r^l 
in murt ordrr. ivm-K intllntrd in JSl-i unilcr the itvl rclatirf to the mtppurt 
Of tMldrm of iUeffttimate Mrth. 
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Periodic payments. 

Throughout tile discussion of perimlic payments the total amount^: 
computed for the period of time covered by the study, rather (ban 
weekly orders, were considered. It was evident that the former 
would be of greater significance in showing results obtaineil. and 
since changes of orders occurred from time to time or payments were 
made in advance or in arrears, no weekly sums could have been 
stated. Moreover, the method used was the only one which would 
hare shown the percentage paid. In eight cases the judge specitied 
the entire sum which was to be secured from the fnther before his 
payments should cease. These amounts ranged from $100 to "SUM 
to be paid in weekly installments. Only that part of the order due 
hy the end of the period studied or by the time of the death of the 
child or the marriage of the parents was included in this nnalj'sis. 
Periodic payments included in some cases payments for continement 
ezpenBee^ in addition to weekly installments for the support of the 
duld. 

A total amount of $8,669.89 was ordered to be paid periodically 
during the period studied, for the support of &1 children — un avenige 
of $18.02 per month for each child. Four other children were con- 
a (vders for periodic payments, but the amounts ordered were 
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not given. Following are the total amounts ordered, the average for 
each child, and the monthly average for the 64 children for whom 
the amounts of the orders were known : 

Total amount ordered for period studied $8,660.89 

Number of clilldren concerned In orders 64 

Average amount per child 135.47 

Total months during period of xtudy covered by orderti 623 

Average namber of months covered by orders 9.7 

Average amount ordered per month per child 1S.S2 

Not all the money which was ordered to be paid periodically was 
secured in that way. The fathers of 4 children made lump-sum pay- 
ments after the judgment, in order to hasten their release from obli- 
gation. The fathers of 5 children paid nothing. 

Although 68 children were concerned In orders for periodic pay- 
ments, only 59 actually received money paid in this way. The 
amounts of money paid were stated in the case of all but one of these 
children. A total amount of $6,115.61 was known to have been col- 
lected for 58 children through periodic payments or such payments 
plus confinement expenses, giving an average of $10.60 per month 
for each child. The following list gives the total amount collected, 
the average for each child, and the monthly average for the 58 chil- 
dren for whom the amounts collected were known : 

Total amount co!lecte<l during period stndlol ¥6,116.61 

Number of children concerned 5S 

Average amount per child 106.44 

Total montha of collecllon 577 

Average number of months of collection 0.9 

Average amount collected per month per child 10.60 

The average amount secured for each child, if computed for a year 
at the average rate per month, would be $127.20. Such a sum is 
slightly less than the usual amount, $130, paid yearly at the time this 
study was made, for the board and clothes of each State ward by the 
State Board of Charity of Massachusetts." It is much lees than the 
standard set by the Federal war risk insurance act" for compolsory 
allotments and Government allowances to dependents of soldiers and 
sailors. Under the provisions of that act, a child of illegitimate 
birth, if acknowledged by the father by instrument in writing, or if 
the father had been judicially ordered or decreed to contribute to the 
child's support, would receive $240 a year ($20 a month, $15 from 
the father's pay and $5 from the Government), unless the father had 

' state beard of charllf , dlTlaloii d( itate minor wardi — Farm to be Qlled out by peraona 
dealriOB to take cblldnu to board. 

>40 D. 8. Btalutea at Lane p. 400 MC. 22. p. 403 aec. 201, p. 408 aec. 304, p. 610 mm. 
4 aad S. 
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otlier dependents, in whiih case the amount would be proportionately 
reduced. However, the sum paid for a child to whose support the 
father had been judiciaUy ordered or decreed to contribute could not 
under the terms of the act exceed the amount fixed in a previous 
order or deiree of a court. 

Even more significant than the average in showing how much the 
children actually received, month by month, are the numbers of chil- 
tiren receiving specified amounts. This information is given in 
Table 83. Over half the 59 children for whose l>enefit periodic pay- 
ments were mmle had received amounts of less than $l(Hl; the small 
umount may be explained in 4 of these cases by the fact that the child 
had died. One-third of the amounts under $100 were intended to 
cover a period of a year or more. One of the 10 children receiving 
from $UX) to $149 had died. In 54 of the 59 cases, the child was 
living at the end of the period. 

Payments had censed in the cases of 18 children living or unborn 
at the end of the period and benefiting from money secured through 
periodic payments. In 3 of these cases, less than $10 was secured; 
in R, from $10 to $4»; in 4, from $50 to $99. Only 3 of the IS chil- 
dren received as much as $150. and none received as much as $250, 
In only 5 of the 15 cases in which less than $li¥) was secured, could 
the low amounts be accounted for by the death of the father or the 
marriage of the parents. 

Tabu 83. — Amount teoured bj/ length of time from order to close of pai/meat, 
eOM» initiated in /!'!{ tinrfcr fAc act relaflre ta the attpport of children of 
tUeffUimate btrlh. 
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Payments through house of correction wages and fines. 

Orders for fines or wages earned at the house of correction are of 
leas importance than periodic payments. The wages arc merely emer- 
gmcy measures. These house of correction wages amounted to — 

Leas Uian JIO (length of time covered not reported) 1 

tSO to 909 (ptild during period of 6 moutbs)-- 
(101 <[>ald daring 12 munths).. 
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In 4 of those caws tlip chiKI was livinf? or unborn at the end of the 
perifKl, and the payments had ceased. In 1 rase, that in which the 
hifrhest amount was secured, the chiUl was dead at the end of the 
period. Fines were for $100 and ^200. 

Certificates of adequate provision. 

A radical provision in the act was that which aimed to protect the 
child from small casli settlements. The Association of Justices of 
Mnssachiisetts voted in 1914: "That it is the sense of this meeting 
that the provision for the dismissal [up«>n (rprtiticat^l of complaints 
• * • should not be employed in i>Iace of a continuing order, ex- 
cept in cases where the settlement agreed upon makes adequate pro- 
vision (luring the full period of the probable dependence of the 
child."" 

Of the 256 cascR l>efore the court, 28, involving the same number 
of children, were dismissed after certificates of adequate provisioo 
were signed by the judge or district attorney. The granting of such 
a certificate would probably preclude any sulisequent opening of the 
case. In all but 8 of the cases in which certificates of adequate provi- 
sion were signed, arrangements for the care of the child were im- 
plied. Fourteen of the children were adopted through, or their can 
was assumed by, a large maternity hospital and children's institution. 
3 others were adopted, 1 was taken jiormanently by his grandparents, 
and in 2 cases t lie parents were married. Three children wereui^xnn 
at the time certificates were made, and 1 was dead. 

Tlic kinds of provision and the amounts of money paid were as 
follows: 

Totul rt-miloUPH nr iiiliiiuiitv iirnvlciiiti KDititiil 2S 

PurpntH iimrrlptl 2 

Amiuint imt<i nut rfimrltHl S 

OrnndparoiitM unsuiiiiiI |H>riimrieiill.v the KUMHtrt nf ouitber and 

oWltl 1 

CTHI imlU- - ... 1 

ChiUI it<l»iited ihrmiKli, »r ciin- ii'<suiiic<l li.v, n tnuivrulty btMpltal 

ami (.'lilldrcii'H liisiltuiinii 14 

fSOf) I'Hiil 1 

yCiil i»U.I -- , — 1 

1328 palil — . - - I 

$81."> luilU --- . . 1 

92S^ I'Hld 2 

S200 iiuUl -- 2 

«7.-. paid - 1 

»150 palil 1 

Amount imld not ivinnH-d (1 thlhi deud) 4 



•• AiKui^atlaii of Juntlrni of Dtatrkt PolW nn<1 MuulrlpBl Court! c 
Committer no Ijiti intl I'riH^dure : Ui'imtt So. 7. Criminal Ki'DuhJIm In llawii liiwlll IM 
Fallun^ to FurnLih Hupi>ort. Aug., 1916. F. 44. 
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CbOd adoiited thrwu^ oiUm sumn-^ „ 3 

SW IMld I 

Ammnt not r«p(>rte<I 2 

Klad of pruvljflon not iviKirtwl. S 

*=» paid . .. 1 

taOOpald . 1 

A^uoDt paiil not Kfiurt^ tt 

The only children iweivinfr sfr mm-h tis ?4<X> dirertly or indlpectlv 
thiouirh court aotion were (he two retviviiiir ^ik* ami A-^H). resi^eo- 
tivdr. on certificates of ailetptute [mtvision, IVith th«>7*' i-hiMren were 
adopted. Half the ^><) parment wa^ made liefore the birth of the 
dkild and half after the child wasi aili>ple«l. The A"^*"' payment was 
nwde after the adoption of the child. StVHi ^inj; lo the motluT and 
(200 to the agency caring for the cliild up to the lime of adoption. 

Two certificates of adequate provision were made fi>r amounts 
of less than S2<X1. In both these cases an aj»ney was res^xmsible 
for the care of the child. ^Vmoiiiits paid ranirinp from $A>it to $350 
were known for 10 other children. 

Judges increasingly refuse to sijrn certificates for the smaller simis 
of money. The iwlicy of the ass<K-iation of justices is statcti in 
their report as follows: '•• * * that this prvivisum for final dis- 
tniSBal upon certificate was intended for the very rare and exivj^tional 
case of a defendant aide and willinir to make settlement of several 
thousand dollars up«)n tho child; and it was e.\pe<.'tod that onlers 
for periodical paj-ments wotdd l>e used in ninety-nine jier cent of 
all cases.^ " A case hroufrht in since this study closed was known to 
haTe been settleil in the superior ctnirt on a certificate stating that 
$2/)00 was received in trust for the child. 
Other cash pajrments. 

Seventeen children, in addition to those eonwrncd in the certifi- 
cates, received money in lump-sum payments not ortlered by the 
court- In those 17 instnnces, if the child should later liecome de- 
pendent upon society for support, comphiint apiinst the father may 
again be made, thoufrh it mifrlit l>e difficult to find tlie num. Private 
settlements between parties wouM not bur a court ii>mpliiint, thouj^h 
the court would take nil such fucts into considcnition. especially 
when a private settlement which seemed fairly reasonable had pre- 
Tionsly been made. Of the 17 cash settlements, 11 were for sums 
tmder $150. 
Confinement expenses. 

One provision of great importance in the Massachusetts law is 
that which provides, under i>ennlty. for the payment of a sum deter- 

■Jj«i»cUHoii of JUBtl.'e» rtl l>i8trii-t. i'ollw :iiul Municipal Cuorts of MH«iohu>u-itK. 
CooBllUa on Law aad riorrdun : Rrpurt No. T, Criminal BemmlU'* la UmnMchiut'tta tor 

Fail«» to Fonkb Sappoit. Au«., l&lft P.M. 
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mined by the court for the confinement expenses of the mother. " 
Such a payment may be ordered only in cases brought under section 
1 of the act. It may be coUected before or after the child's birth 
and may be paid either to the probation officer or to the mother. It 
was found in this study that money was paid for this purpose both 
before and after the child's birth, and that it was paid in cases in 
which the child had died. Several fathers, realizing what the court 
would demand, paid these expenses without orders. 

Twenty-seven payments for confinement expenses, including tliose 
paid voluntarily, were known to have been received either in con- 
nection with another sum for support or as the only payment. This 
figure is a minimum, since the purpose of the payment was not al- 
ways made clear on the records. Some of the probation officers also 
made a practice of securing funeral expenses from the father, if the 
child died ; but because such money was obtained informally it was 
not included. 

Tlie eight cases in which confinement expenses only were obtained 
were all cases in which the child had died or the parents had married. 
In one of these cases the amount was for only $6; in one, for $10; in 
two other cases, for less than $50; in one, for $50; in one, for $100; 
and in one, for $230. In one case the amount was not reported. 

SUUUARY OP THE LAW AND ITS A DM Itt I ST RATION IN i»i4-ts. 

The Massachusetts act relative to the support of children bom 
out of wedlock is an expression of the tendency to render more nearly 
normal the lot of the child born out of wedlock. This law pro- 
vides a standanl for support with far-reaching possibilities in the 
direction of interpretation and social treatment. Among the funda- 
mental provisions are those which make the father liable for reason- 
able contributions to his child's support during minority, and those 
which safeguard the securing of such support through a procedure 
already established in the case of nonsupport of children of 
legitimate birth. There are no limitations as to the time when cases 
may be brought to court. 

The intent of the law is that the father's contributions shall be 
paid so far as possible through weekly installments, collected under 
the supervision of the probation officer. Thus the money is to be 
paid at such times and in such manner as will render it most valuable 
to the child. When it appears probable that a father will not 
fulfill his obligations under the leniency of probation he may be 
sentenced to hard labor; yet this sentence need not thwart the pur- 
pose of the law by depriving the child of support, for the father's 
wages in the house of correction may be assigned for the support of 

■Acta 1918 cb. 568 sec. 4. 
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the child. The contributions are collected not for the mother but 
for the child, though the mother, before or after the child's birth, 
may receive a reasonable sum for her confinement expenses. 

Massachusetta, ^ith its effective State probation commission and 
its yean of experience in probation work, is unusually well equipped 
to deal with problems of illegitimacy in the courts. Some of the 
probation work in these cases, especially in the largest courts, was 
done according to approved methods of social investigation and 
case treatment and was bringing about most delicate and difficult 
social adjustments involving father, mother, and baby. In general, 
too, the courts were found to press these cases with reasonable 
rapidity and to render judgments without undue delay. 

The Massachusetts law had been in operation for a comparatively 
short period at the time this study was made. Most of the courts 
had not developed a well-organized method for the reception, in- 
vestigation, and prosecution of cases under this act. The mothers 
were often left to shift for themselves in the securing of warrftnts 
and the following up of prosecutions. Adequate soiial information 
appeared to have been lacking in a considerable number of cases. 
In &ct, in one-seventh of the cases initiated during 1914, the only 
entry was the date of the writing of the warrant. Often the proba- 
tion records themselves showed little information about the cases 
and were too meager to make possible any just estimate of the results 
obtained. 

In 1914 there were 256 cases initiated in the Boston courts. For 
nearly half the 253 children involved in these cases action was 
brought before the birth of the child, while for the majority of the 
others proceedings were begun before the child became a year old. 
Nineteen children were 2 years of age or more. 

The number of court cases initiated under the act was less than 
one^third of the number of children bora out of wedlock in the city 
during the same year. Of the children born during the year, three- 
fifths received prolonged care from agencies during their first year 
of life. 

Ijess than half the cases initiated in the Boston courts during the 
year actually resulted in an arrangement for the support of the 
diild, for confinement expenses, or for both, which could legally hold 
the man to his obligation. In a few other instances support was 
secured as an indirect result of court action. Altogether, but 52 per 
cent of all the cases initiated resulted in making some provision for 
the child, though in only 7 per cent of the cases was tlie tlefendant 
dismissed as not guilty. In only two-thirds of the cases resulting in 
tn arrangement for mipport, whore the case was nnt dismissed Iwcause 
of the marriage of the parents, was the money to !» collected through 
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weekly payments, notwithstanding the evident superiority o>{ sach a 
method. 

The money collected did not usually amount to sums equal to the 
standard provided in Massachusetts for dependent children who 
were wards of the State. But few of the smaller amounts could be 
explained by the marriage of the parents or the death of the child. 
Many of the cases in which small amounts were collected had been 
closed without plans being made by the courts for bringing them in 
Again. The amounts secured through lump-sum payments, includ- 
ing cases in which adequate provision was certified, appeared not to 
be appreciably greater than the amounts collected during the period 
on continuing payments, though the lump sums were usually 
intended to provide for the child's entire minority. 

The inadequate results accomplished under the law may be at- 
tributed partly to the lack in most of the courts of an organization 
equipped to deal with the difficult problems involved. The mother, 
often at a time when she was physically ill-adapted to meet the 
strain, was attempting to secure support for her child through legal 
processes which were strange and terrifying to her. The circum- 
stances and means of the father required consideration in making 
plans. Such facts as these called for more than merely a legal 
process, if the court was to effect a final disposition of the case which 
would provide equitably for the child without injustice to either 
parent. 

CHANOBS IN AnMINISTRATIOS SINCE THE PBKIOD COVSSED BY THB STUDY. 

The preceding analysis is based upon the administration of the 
law in 1914 and 1915. At that time the law was comparatively new, 
having become effective in July, 1913. During the sis years the law 
has been in force, the Massachusetts Commission on Probation 
and individual judges and probation officers have been working 
toward higher standards in administration. It was not practicable 
to repeat the intensive study for a later period, but an effort was 
made to obtain some information in regard to the present adminis- 
tration of the act in Boston, as compared with the situation that was 
revealed by this study. A list of questions was sent by the secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Commission on Probation to the probation 
officers of seven courts in Boston. Information was obtained direct 
from the central municipal court, and it was found that no cases 
under the act are now initiated in the superior court. The questions 
were as follows : 

1. How many cases this year involving children of iUegtimate 
birth? 
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S. Does the number increase — taking the past four Tears, for 
instance i 

3. Is there a decline in the proportion of coses in which lump 

settlements are at-cepted? 

4. Is the certihcBte of ade<]tiate provision as much used as 

formerly, or is there any change in the policy of the courts 
as to itsusel 
The answers to these questions, together with statistics compiled 
by the pnihation department of tlie central municipal court and 
statistics published in the annual reports of the Massachusetts Ooro- 
mlssion on Probation, formed the basis for the following brief dis- 
cussion of the present situation. 

Number of Canet Braui/hl into Court. 
Although this chapter pertains only to Boston, it may be of in- 
terest to note the yearly distribution of probation cases under the 
act in all the courts of the .State. For the six years from October I, 
1913, to September 30. 1819, the number of cases in which the de- 
fendants were placed on probation and onlered to make weekly 
payments for the support of the children were as follows:". 

1914 n I 1917 2W 

1B15 142 1918 set 

1916 283 I 1919 198 

The law went into effect in July. 1913, so that 1914 was the first 
year in which any considerable number of cases were placed on pro- 
bation under the law. From 1914 to 1917 there was a steady increase 
in the nimiber of cases placed on probation, the number in 1917 being 
four times that in 1914. There were fewer probation cases in 1918 
than in 1917, and fewer in 1919 than in any year subsequent to 1915. 
The effect of the war and the difficulty in following up cases of men 
in camp or overseas probably accounts in large part for this decline. 
Vo data are available in regard to the proportion the number of pro- 
bation cases l>ears in each year to the total number of cases initiated 
under the act. 

The probation department of the central municipal court of Boston 
now handles all cases initiated in that court under the act providing 
for the support of children bom out of wedlock. An analysis of the 
iUe^timacy cases handled by the probation department of this court 
from the time the law became operative until October 16, 1919 — a 
period of a little more than six years — has recently been made by 
ft member of the staff," who has given permission for its use in this 

"Vlxore* sro far Ihc fli»-n1 jnn. Ort. 1 to S?pl. 30. PlKiires tcir l»14 lo 1&1S obtained 
tnm tbe Stub lo Ihe TpnCh Anaual Reporta ot the CommlBalaa on Pmbatlon, tB14-leiS. 
VMUn, 1B1B-ID19. Plsures Tor ISIS himlsbcd br thp ilepnC; comnilsBlonE'r. 

a D«t» compiled ttj Uln Elliabetb A. Lee, ot the moDltlpal coon of tbe City ot Boslon. 
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report During this period a total of 511 cues had been initiated 
in the central municipal court and had been handled by the proba- 
tion department During the first part of the period some of the 
cases initiated were not referred to this department, so that the 
figures for the first year or two do not represent the total number of 
cases initiated under the act in the court under consideration. The 
distribution of cases according to year of initiation was as follows: 



191S (6 roontba) 18 

1914 60 

1915 ST 



1917 80 

1918 100 

1919 (91 moDttu) •SB 



1916 

With the exception of 1916, the figures show an increase from year 
to year, even through the war period, when the total probation cases 
under the act in the State as a whole declined. The increases in the 
first years are so considerable that the correction of the figures by 
the inclusion in those for the earlier years of cases not handled by 
the probation department would probably not affect the general 
tendency. It was estimated in the course of the study made by the 
Children's Bureau that the total number of cases initiated ia 1914 in 
the central municipal court was 66. The number of cases in iha fiscal 
year ended September 30, 1919, was 107, or 62 per cent higher. 

In the Boxbury court the numbers of cases in each year of the 
period 1915 to 1819 were 52, 37, 35, 35, 30. The Charleetown court 
reported that the average number of cases under the act remained 
about the same, the number initiated in 1919 being 13. In East Bos- 
ton the number of cases in 1919 was 16, showing a slight increase over 
preceding years. In South Boston the figures showed a decrease from 
year to year, the number of cases in 1918 and 1919 being 9 and 6, 
respectively, as compared with 24 in 1914. The Dorchester court re- 
ported 13 cases in the last fiscal year, there having been no material 
change in number over the years immediately preceding. However, 
the number of cases in the' Dorchester court in 1914 was 61 ; hence, 
the number of cases in 1919 was only a little over one-fifth of the 
number in 1914. In West Roxbury the number of cases in 1919 was 
4, recent years showing a decrease. In Brighton there were no cases 
in 1919. 

Cases are not now initiated in the superior court of Suffolk County. 
The court reported an increasing number of appealed cases, though 
the increase was not very marked. 

Table 84 compares the number of cases initiated in Boston under 
the act in the calendar year 1914 and in the fiscal year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1919. 

•Tbe namber of Mwa darltiK the fiscal ri«r cDillug Sept. 80, 1918, wki lOT. 
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Although the number of cases in the central municipal court 
showed an increase of 62 per cent in 1919 over the number in 1914, 
the numbers of cases in all but two of tlie otlier courts showed a 
decrease. The decrease was most marked in the court serving the 
area contftining a large maternity hospital and children's institution. 
It ma; be that the courts are more careful than formerly about 
accepting coses on the basis of the mother's residence in a district to 
which she has come simply for the purpose of securing maternity 
care. In 1914 only one-fourth of the cases were initiated in the 
central municipal court of the city; in 1919 the proportion was 
about five-ninths. The latter ratio is more in accord with the total 
volume of work done in the central court as compared with the 
other courts. 

The total number of cases initiated under the act in Boston in 
1919 was 189, a reduction of 67, or 26 per cent, over the number in 
1914. The actual decrease was greater than here indicated, since 
cases in which no warrant was issued were excluded from t)ie 1914 
figures and included in the figures for ldl9. In 1914 there were 
80.2 court cases initiated for every 100 births out of wedlock. Based 
on births registered as illegitimate, the ratio was .34. Statistics for 
illegitimate births are not available for a period later than 1915. 
However, the average number of births registered as illegitimate 
for the six years 1910 to 1915 was 779, with no regular tendency 
to increase or decrease. On the basis of this average the number of 
court cases initiated in 1919 was only 24.3 per 100 illegitimate births. 
If illegitimate births registered as legitimate had been included in 
the number of births, and if cases in which no warrant was issued 
had been excluded from the number of cases, the proportion would 
hare been still smaller. The lesser number of cases in 1919 as com- 
182209'— 21 17 
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pared with 1914 may be partly accounted for by the fact that many 
of the alleged fathers were probably in the military or naval service 
and that in consequence there was difficulty in bringing them before 
the courts. 

Methodt of HandUng Caset, 

Reference has already been made to the change in policy in the 
central municipal court, whereby all cases initiated under the act are 
referred to the probation department- In 1914 some of the cases 
were never dealt' with by that department. This change is a great 
advance over the old policy. As pointed out in the analysis of the 
Massachusetts law," the probation office of the central municipal 
court performs a high type of social service work in connection with 
the receiving and investigating of complaints and the treatment of 
the whole situation. Complete investigations are made, and physical 
and medical examinations are given the mothers by women physicians 
attached to the court in all cases where such examinations are deemed 
advisable. Arrangements for confinement are made when necessary. 
A woman probation officer is in charge of cases under the act, and 
the mother thus has the advantage of a woman's counsel and assist- 
ance. The money collected from the fathers by the men probation 
officers is turned over to the women probation officers, who supervise 
the expenditure of the money in the interest of the children. The 
child is supervised, and the mother is brought in for nonsupport if 
she fails to do her part. 

In the superior court, also, all cases under the act are now handled 
by the probation department. The probation officers of the lower 
courts report appealed cases and transmit the results of their inves* 
tigations to the probation department of the superior court. 

N'o information was available in regard to changes in methods of 
handling cases in the other courts in Boston, but it is probable that 
the situation in that respect is about the same as in 1914. 

DUpoaUUmt of Catet. 

As a part of the analysis of illegitimacy cases handled by the pro- 
bation department of the central municipal court over a six-year 
period, data in regard to dispositions of cases were secured. The^ 
data are given in Table 85, rearranged in accordance with the plan 
followed in the study made by the Children's Bureau."* There are 
several factors which make this analysis not entirely comparable 
with that made by the bureau for cases initiated in 1914. Table 85 
shows the status of the case in October, 1919. Hence, cases initiated 
in the early years of the period had much more time to be finaUy dis- 
• See p. 231. •• Be« Table 70. p. MO. 
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posed of than cases initiated in 1918 or 1919 ; the latter group of cases 
therefore includes more pending cases than the earlier group. In the 
bureau study cases initiated in 1914 were followed to the end of 
1915 — hence there was not room for as much variation in the period 
between the initiation of the case and the end of the time covered by 
the analysis. Moreover, the bureau study followed appealed cases 
through the superior court, so that the disposition "apjwaled" did 
not appear in the analysis, whereas the data given in Table 85 repre- 
sent only the dispositions in the central municipal court. The fig- 
ures here given include cases in which no warrant was issued, while 
such cases were excluded from the 1914-15 analysis. 
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Of the 511 cases handled by the probation department of the 
central municipal court, the defendant had been dismissed, not 
guilty, in 4 per cent; in 42 per cent the case had been closed after 
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Brrangement for support or confinement expenses had been ordered 
or sanctioned by the court; and in 3 per cent of the cases money was 
secured on agreements out of court or the child was adopted. In 
13 per cent of the cases the defendant appealed from the adjudica- 
tion of paternity; in 10 per cent the case was closed for want of 
jurisdiction or was otherwise dismissed (exclusive of cases in which 
money was secured informally or the child was adopted), and in 
28 per cent the case was pending at the end of the period. 

In 123 — 57 per cent — of the 216 cases closed after arrangement for 
support or confinement expenses was ordered or sanctioned by the 
court, the defendant was placed on probation with an order for 
penoi^lic payments. In these 123 cases 48 defendants were still on 
probation October 16, 1919, 54 defendants had defaulted, 2 had been 
surrendered and sentenced, and 19 cases had been dismissed. It 
must be borne in mind that some of these cases had been initiated 
within a year of the close of the period, while others had been 
initiated more than six years before. 

Taking the figures year by year and excluding 1913 because of the 
small number of cases and 1919 because of the short time which 
had elapsed from the initiation of the cases, there is little variation 
in the percentages of cases closed after arrangement for support or 
confinement expenses was ordered or sanctioned by the court. In 
1914 the percentage so terminated was 42; in 1916, 52; in 1916, 43; 
in 1917,44; in 1918,43. 

The proportion of cases in which the defendant was placed on pro- 
bation, among those closed after arrangement for support or confine- 
ment expenses had l>een ordered or sanctioned by the court, was much 
higher in the last years of the period than in the first years. In 1914 
three-sevenths of the cases closed after an arrangement for support 
resulted in the defendants being placed on probation; in 1915 the 
proportion was somewhat less than a third; in 1916 more than half 
the cases resulted in probation; in 1917, seven-tenths; in 1918, two- 
thirds; and in 1919, almost six-sevenths. Hence, in 1919 the propor- 
tion of cases in which the defendant was placed on probation among 
those cases closed after an arrangement for support or confinement 
expenses had been ordered or sanctioned by the court was twice the 
proportion in 1914. 

In the year 1915, in which the smallest proportion of cases resulted 
in probation, there was an unusually large proportion of marriages, 
the cases closed after the marriage of the parents representing al- 
most three-fifths of all those closed after an arrangement for sup- 
port or confinement expenses which was ordered or sanctioned !^ the 
court. The proportion — three-sevenths — of marriages in 1914 was 
lower than in 1915, but it was higher than in the years foUovii^ 
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IftlS. In Idie. 1917. and ldl8 the pn^»artMH) of cases t 

ttfter the marna^ of the parents was kss than ooje-third: is 1919 

tfae proporticm was ooe-twelfth. Hence, there spfnts to hr a tnarkxid 

decline in the proportioQ of cases terminated by the maniaj^e of tbe 

parents. 

Onlj 7 per cent of tbe cases closed after an airanpHiDeDt tar sa^ 
port or oonfinemeat expenses ordered or saoctkned by tfae cent me 
£sntisBed after certificates of adequate provisioa had hecB gnMei. 
These 16 c&ses represented 3 per cent of the total .Ml cases l « ww |;ii t 
before the court. Tliere seems to hare been little chan^ in policy 
favm year to year, the number of cases so terminated ranirinc fmn 
1 to 4 each year. 

In the 216 cases closed after arranpement for snpport or r u a £x m- 
meat expenses was ordered or sanctioned by the coorl. tbe clefendcBt 
was adjud^l father or acknowledged his paternity. In the 67 ap- 
pealed cases tbe paternity was adjudicated by the lo-avr mart, as 
well as in the 4 cases continued after adjudication of paternity and 
included among those pending. Hence, in a total of 287 case^ — ^ 
per cent of the total r>ll — the defendant was adjudgied tbe father by 
tbe central municipal court or acknowled^red bis paternity and made 
provision for tbe child which was sanctioned by the oourt- Analyxiiig 
tlie cases year by year, and excluding 1S13 bei«Hse of the small num- 
ber of cases and 1919 liecause of the short time which bad elapfird 
ftfler initiation, the percentages of cases in which the defendant was 
ndjndged father or Rcknowledged paternity by making provision 
saztctioned by the court were as follows: 1914. 62 per cent; 1915, €S 
pa- cent; 1910. 57 per cent; 1917. ."»« per cent: 191S, .59 percent. It 
must be borne in mind that these fibres include appealed cases, same 
of which were lost in the superior court. 

Ctrlifleatff /if Adegvalf Prvririon nnd Other Lump-Svm PntrmruU. 

As previously stated, a very small number of cases in the central 
municipal court were closed after adequate provision had Vteen certi- 
fiedr or after agreements to pay, out of court. In the six years from 
Jnlj 1, 1913, to October 16, 1919. there were only 16 cases of adequate 
pcorisioo and 9 cases of agreements to pay, out of court. The yearly 
i£atribntion of these cases showed no marked change in policy from 
Tear to year. 

The replies from the other courts in Boston to the questions re- 
latiD^ to lump-sum settlements and certificates of adequate provi- 
doB showed that these methotls of disposing of cases are used com- 
parmtively infrequently. The Brigiiton court reported that lump-stun 
wttlements are never accepted, and that the court is not disposed to 
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accept certificates of adequate provision. The South Boston court r 
ported that certificatcB of adequate provision are never granted. The 
Charlestown, East Boston, and Dorchester courts reported no change 
in policy in regard to certificates of ade<]uate provision, the Dor- 
chester court reporting that certificates are gometimes used, but not 
commonly. In regard to Uimp settlements, the Charlestown court re- 
ported that in only one case — in which the child died — had the court 
accepted a lump-sum settlement; the Dorchester court re|X)rted no 
change, and the Bast Boston court stated that "a lump settlement 
is only accepted when the court is satisfied t>eyond doubt that the 
welfare of the child is provided for and it will nut become a burden 
upon the public." The Roxbury court reported no marked change in 
the method of disposing of cases; in the past five years the certifi- 
cate has been accepted in only nine cases — in these cases the children 
were taken by an institution, the father paying a lump siun. The 
West Roxbury court reported both the certificate of adequate provi- 
sion and the lump settlement seldom used. 

In regard to the superior court, the secretary of tlie commission 
on probation states: "The acceptance of the lump settlement is de- 
clining, and the certificate of adequate provision is accepted with 
inen-asing care." 

An analysis of the 16 cases in the central municipal court, in which 
adequate provision was certified, showed that in .'5 instances the child 
was taken by a maternity hospital and children's institution; in 3 
the child was adopted, in 1 case by the mother's husband ; in 1 case 
the child was a ward of the city; in 1 the mother anil baby were sent 
to Scotland ; in i the child remained with the mother ; in 1 case the 
certificate was granted before the child was bom; and in 1 the dis- 
position of the child was not stated. 

'I'he amoimts in these 16 cases ranged from $164 to $1,000, the sums 
paid not being reported in 3 cases. In the 5 cases in which the child 
was taken by a maternity hospital and children's institution the 
amounts paid were $2(X», $164, not reported, $265, not reported. The 
amounts paid in the cases in which the child was adopted were $345. 
$526, $400. The highest payment, $1,000, was in the case of a child 
who was a ward of the city; the next highest, $875, was paid for the 
benefit of the mother and baby wlio were sent to Scotland. The four 
payments made in cases where the child remained with the mother 
were for $200, $400, $300, and $550 ; in the last 3 cases the mother 
later applied to the court for further action. Within two months 
after adequate provision was certified in the case of the mother whose 
child was unborn, the mother applied to a maternity home for care; 
the defendant had promised to pay $450, but the mother had only 
$I&U when she applied for care.  
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Sumnmry of the Premnt Situation. 

From the preceding; analysis it would appear that the number of 
cases bcought in tiie Boston courts under the act relative to the sup- 
port of children l>orn out of wedlock was considerably smaller in 1919 
than in 1914, though there was a redistribution of cases among the 
courts which resulted in the central municipal court handling a 
much larger percentage in the later years than in the earlier. There 
has been improvement in the methods of handling cases In the cen- 
tral municipal court and in the superior court; information was not 
si'aUable for the other courts, though it is probable that in these 
courts there has been little change in administration. An analysis 
of dispositions of cases in the central municipal court, made by a pro- 
bation officer of the court, showed little variation from year to year, 
except that tiie proportion of cases placed on probation among all 
cases closed after an arrangement for support or confinement ex- 
penses had been ordered or sanctioned by the court was much higher 
in the last years of the six- year period, 1913-1919, than in the earlier 
years of the jjeriod, and the proportion of marriages was consider- 
ably lower. 

Id transmitting the replies to the questions sent the Boston courts 
the secretary of the probation commission said that the statements 
" indicate that no radical change has come about in recent j-ears. and 
give warrant for the opinion that the observations made in regard to 
the operation of the illegitimate children act at the time of the survey 
[1914^1915] to all intents and purposes are descriptive of the situa- 
tion as it now exists." 

Probation officers and others in Boston familiar with the operation 
of the act believe that it should be changed in one particular — ^the 
provision jjermitting the granting of certificates of adequate provi- 
^on should be eliminated. This feature of the law. which was in- 
tended to provide for the exceptional case in which the defendant 
otmld pay several thousand dollars for the care and maintenance of 
the child, has not always been fully understood by those administer- 
ing the act. In a discussion of the act before the Massachusetts Con- 
fereoce of Social Work, Deceml>ei- 13, 1919, Mr. Herbert C. Parsons, 
secretsry of the Massachusetts Commission on Probation, stated: 
** It is true that settlements are arranged for too low amounts. Pro- 
bation officers feel that the provision for certificates of adequate pro- 
vision should be eliminated from the law. They feel that it is a con- 
tinuing limitation against the interests of the mother, the child, and 
society." 

It is also felt by some of those engaged in the administration of 
the act that the probation period should be extended, so that the order 
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might be renewed from time to time and adjusted as varied circum- 
stances might require. At present there is some uncertainty in re- 
gard to whether the probation period can be extended beyond two 
years. ^Vn amendment providing for a judgment of paternity under 
section 7 of the act (the nonsupport section) as well as under section 
1 is also desired by some. 

In general, the feeling among those engaged in the adminigtratioQ 
of the act is that the fullest possibilities of the law have not yet been 
developed in actual practice, and that no radical changes should be 
made until the law had been in operation for a longer period. 
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SECTION II. THE PROBLEM IN THE STATE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The large city not only creates abnormal conditions of living but 
also draws to itself many of the unfortunates of small towns and of 
country districts. Within the larger area of a 'State the intetLsified 
problems of the city become merged with those of small urban and 
rural communities. In order to secure data of more general applica- 
tion, a part of this study of illegitimacy as a child-welfare problem 
was made State wide in scope. In fact, it was impossible to make a 
representative study of the situation in Boston without an analysis of 
State activities. 

The surrey of the problem in the State by no means covered all the 
phases of the subject. Data were obtained in regard to illegitimate 
births in the State, and a comprehensive study was made of children 
bom out of wedlock who were wards of the State board of charity or 
of the State institutions for the delinquent and for the feeble-minded. 
Records of infants under 2 years of age boarded in family homes 
were consulted, as were the adoption records of four counties. A 
brief study was made of conditions in a seacoaft rural section. 
Studies of infant mortality previously made by the Children's Bu- 
reau in two Massachusetts cities included some data in regard to 
infants of illegitimate birth which wer« of value for comparative 
purposes. 

The Massachusetts State Board of Charity has both supervisory 
and administrative fi;nctions. The duties of supervision comprise 
visitation and inspection of the State hospitals and sanatoria, the 
(State training schools for delinquent girls and boys, the county 
training schools for juvenile delinquents, wayfarers' lodges and pub- 
lic lodging houses, and the city and town almshouses. The board 
also has general supervision over children on parole from the State 
training schools, children supported by cities and towns, and adults 
supported by cities and towns in families other than their own. 
Such charitable corporations as ask for or consent to visitation and 
inspection also come under the supervisory activities of the board, 
and all applications for the incorporation of charitable organizations 
are investigated by the board. The work of cities and towns in the 
relief of mothers with dependent children is under the supervision 
of the board. Results of visitation and inspection are published, and 
260 
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the board makes recommendations to the legislature for changes in 
existing laws and for new legislation. 

The administrative duties of the board may be classified under 
two heads — ^those concerned with the State adult poor and those 
iT<»ling with the State minor wards. The work with reference to 
the State adult poor includes the discharge of sane inmates of the 
State infirmary and the State farm ; the investigation of the settle- 
ment of persons supported or given aid by cities and towns, and 
of sane inmates of State institutions; the directing of local aid 
of persons without settlement; the transfer of paupers from one 
institution to another or from one place to another ; and the man- 
agement of the hospital for \epers. The work with reference to 
State minor wards includes the maintenance and care of children 
coming under the custody of the board, and the execution of the 
laws concerning abandoned infants, the protection of infante, infant 
boarding houses, and the licensing of lying-in hospitals.* 

The board has developed a comprehensive and highly organized 
service for the care of dependent and neglected children, adminis- 
textd by the division of State minor wards. The board cares for chil* 
dron of all ages, retaining supervision until they reach the age of 21 
years, unless previously discharged. Four classes of children are re- 
ceived by the board — dependent, neglected, wayward, and delinquent. 
Dependent children are not committed through court action but are 
raceived by the board from the overseers of the poor of the different 
towns, from the State infirmary at Tewksbury, or on direct applica- 
tion from parents, relatives, or friends. Id certain cases the board 
itself may take the initiative in removing children from unsuitable 
boarding homes or homes in which they have been placed for 
adoption. Neglected, wayward, and delinquent children are com- 
mitted to the board by the courts. The board must be notified of 
all neglect proceedings, and agents of the board are present at the 
hearings and have a right to protest against commitment to the 
board. A court may request the attendance of one of the board's 
agents at proceedings involving juvenile delinquency or wayward- 
ness if the interests of the child require such protection. Wayward 
and delinquent children received by the board are those whom the 
courts consider too young to be committed to an institution for 
delinquents, or whose behavior does not warrant such treatment, but 

•Tt* foDctlons ot the State board of charity hare b«4-D tnDKfcrn>d, hj- leglalatlTp act of 
1919, to the new); created departnimt of public welfare. Tbc divlilan ol aid aoil relief 
U the nicceuor to tbe division of Slate adult poor. The board of trustees of the State 
Inflimtry (fonauty tbP Btate iDflrmnr; aoii Stati' farm) ia modn i< pnrt nf this divlMon. 
ThBfnncUoua of the dii-iiioD of State minor wards arc taken ovvr lij [be divlalon of cblld 
goudlaiiihlp. and the board of iruatceB of the MusKiichuwtta IIonpItBl School li made A 
part 0t thli new dlvlsioD. The tmatcps of the Mauacbusetts Trafnlne Srboola. together 
With the Initltntiong and departmeota under their nintrol, form th>.' diiialon of jDTenile 
' ' t of the new department. 
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whose home conditions are such that removal of the child is deemed 
necessary. If, after rommitment to the board, these children become 
incorrigible, they may be transferred to correctional institutions 
without further action by the court. Besides neglected, wayward, 
and delinquent children committed to the board, children an some- 
times committed to the temporary care of the board pending final 
disposition of their cases. The treatment of these classes of children 
is not differentiated. All are placed in family homes, unless ex- 
ceptional circumstances make other disposition necessary. 

A part of the work of the State board of charity is the granting 
of licenses to maintain boarding homes for infants. The law pro- 
vides that anyone having under his control for gain or reword at 
one time two or more infants under the age of 2 years, unattended by 
a parent or guardian, and not related by blood or marriage, is deemed 
to maintain a boarding house for infants. Such homes are inf^>ected 
at least once a year by the State board of charity and local boards 
of health. Whoever receives under his care or control, and whoever 
places under the rare or control of another for compensation, an 
infant under 2 years of age, not related by blood or marriage to the 
person receiving it, is required to give notice within two days to the 
State board. This notice includes statements of the name, age, and 
residence of the infant, his parents, and the persons from whom or 
by whom he was received, together with the terms of placement. 
Upon the receipt of such notice the board may investigate the case 
and make such recommendations as it deems expedient. If these 
are not complied with, the board may apply to a court to main and 
enforce orders for the care, custody, maintenance, and protection 
of the infant. Infants reported as cared for apart fnmi their rela- 
tives are visited by the nurses who visit infants under care of the 
board. The board must be notified of the reception for board, or 
for the purpose of procuring adoption, of an infant of illegitimate 
birth under 3 years of age. Such children may be taken into the 
custody of the board if, by reason of neglect, abuse, or other cause. 
such action is considered necessary to preserve their lives. 

The part of the work of the division of State adult poor most con- 
cerned with the problem of illegitimacy is the after-care of the women 
and children discharged by the board from the State infirmary. The 
majority receiving this care are unmarried women with children. 
These mothers are helped in finding employment, are given le^ 
assistance in securing support from the father of the child, and are 
otherwise aided. In certain cases in which the consent of the mother 
is obtained, the su]>erintendent of State adult poor acts aa trustee for 
the funds collected from the father for the support of the child. 
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There are three State training schools for juvenile delinquents — 
tlw Lyman School for Boys, the industrial school for boys, and the 
iofhistrial school for girls. These schools are administered by a sin- 
glv board of trustees and are under the general supervision of the 
State board of charity.- Tlie Massachusetts Reformatory for Women 
receives girls and women lo years of age and o\'er. Infants under 18 
iDontiis of age may be provided for with their mothers in this insti- 
tation. 

The two institutions for the feeble-minded — the Massachusetts 
State School for the Feeble-Minded at Waverley and the Wrentham 
State School — are under the control of the Massachusetts Commis- 
sion OD Mental Diseases, established in 1916 as the successor to the 
State board of insanity," An appropriation for a third institution 
was made in litli, but the institution has not yet been completed. 
I'he State school for the feeble-minded has as an adjunct a farm 
colony at Templeton. The facilities of the institutions are not at all 
commensurate with the number of feeble-minded in the State need- 
ing care. According to statistics compiled in 1915, there were in 
April of that year S20 feeble-minded persons in the Massachusetts 
State hospitals for the insane. This number constituted 3.6 per cent 
of the total number of patients in these hospitals and equaled 18.9 
per cent of the population of the two State institutions for the feeble- 
minded-* Mentally defective [tatients in hospitals for the insane do 
not receive proper care and training, and they hamUcnp the wort 
which these institutions are intended to do. A few feeble-minded 
children are cared for at the Hospital Cottages for Children, Bald- 
winsvillc. The State infiimary at Tewksburj' maintains a department 
for mental cases, and a num)>er of mentally defective persons are 
cared for by this in.stitution until they can be ailraitted to the schools 
for the feeble-minded. In 1914 the State Iward of charity reported 
JJfiO persons stated to be mentally defective being cared for in ICl city 
and town almshouses." A larger number of feeble-minded who are 
in need of care must remain in the community without the super- 
vision which their condition so urgently requires. 

»Bj the roorgsnUntlon of 191B ihe hoard of troBtf^B of the MaBBchnsetts Traloini 
B(ho«l> becomn the division ol JutpdII? tralnluK <iT thf department Of public welnir«. 
 By ttw rcorKBolxallan at 1019, thta commlKBlon tonus the new departmeiit Df mental 

• IiMSil« to' PrevcnUvc Work: Fecbli^M laded Adrltt. "111. t'ci^ble-mlnded in State 
bMpltalB lor tlie insane." BMtoa, 1016. 

*Thtrtr-sUlb Annual Report or itie State Board of Cbarlt; of MaaBBcbusettB tor tbe 
Var EodlDg November so, itiii. bohu>d. leio, Pt. III. p. rtU. 
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CHAPTER I. ILLEQITIMATB BIRTHS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
INCIDSNCK IN TK£ BTATB. 

Under the Massachusetta law copies of all birth and death certifi- 
cates arc filed in the office of the secretary of the Commonwealth. 
These records were searched for the year 1914, and a count made of 
the illegitimate births that bad occurred in each town of the Stat*. 
The results were then classified by county, and also according to size 
of the community, and compared with the total births in the same 
areas. By this means it was possible to secure some idea of the dis- 
tribution of the problem in the State. 

During the year studied there were 93,394 live births in the State. 
Of these, 2,108 were registered ae illegitimate. The percentage of 
illegitimate births was, therefore, 2.3. This proportion is known to 
be an understatement; it was shown in the Boston study that a num- 
ber of illegitimate births are registered as legitimate.' It was im- 
practicable to correct the State rate by checking with records oi , 
social agencies. The percentage of births registered as illegitimate— 
uncorrected by checking with records of social agencies — was lower 
for the State as a whole than for the city of Boston, 2.3 as compared 
with 3.9.' This is largely accounted for by the fact that a consider- 
able number of nonresident mothers come to the metropolis to secure 
maternity care. 

The estimated number of single, widowed, and divorced women of 
child-bearing age — 15 to 44 years, inclusive — in the State in 1914 was 
468,06!).'' The illegitimacy rate per 1,0CH) of this population was 4.6 
in the year studied. This means that during the year there were be- 
tween four and five cases of illegitimate maternity to every 1,000 
single, widowed, and divorced women of child-bearing age in the 
State. Here, again, the rate is an understatement. 

OEOOHATHIOAt SISTaiSVTION. 

The total number of births in each county in the year studied and 
the number of illegitimate births are given in Table 1. The counties 
are listed according to geographical location, from west to east,' 

' See pp. 8&-S8. 

 I'DcorrpcCed rale lor Boston. See p. 8C. 

* Tbc populBtlon of MBnachnBctti on Jal; I, 1D14. as eatimRtiMl b;r the U. 3. Barerm of 
the Ccjuua. was S.SOG.GZit. In IBIO, the itemale popDlatlon belwcra tbe ages □( 15 sod 14, 
iDcluBlre, comprUed 13,983 per ctrot of Uie totiil populntloD ; asBamlQE thut tblB propor- 
IIi>D wod1<I boll] for 1614, tbe Dumber of alngle, widowed, and rllrorced women of cblld- 
bmrlDK age wns i^atlnuiled lo be 468,069. (See ThJrt^cnlb CeQBUs of tbe t'Qlted Statea, 
1910; Vol. II. PapuUUon. p. 801.) 

' See dcscrlpHoD of euUDlJei, p. 22, aud map. p, 23. 
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cent of iliegitimate birtlu in each countt/ In Mataachiuetli, 1914. 
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The lowest percentages of illegitimate births were in the western, 
sparsely populated, and somewhat mountainous counties of Berk- 
shire and Franklin. Whether these low percentages — 0.8 and 0.7 — 
may be attributed to incomplete registration of illegitimate births or 
to other circumstances can not be determined from the information 
available. It is interesting to compare with this section the only 
other distinctly rural counties of the State — Barnstable, Dukes, and 
Nantucket. The percentage for these three counties combined was 
2.0, and was exceeded by only two counties — Suffolk and Bristol. 
The percentages for Hampshire and Worcester Counties were both 
1,8, while Hampden had a percentage of 1.9. 

The highest percentage for any county was 3.6, that being the rate 
in Suffolk County, which includes the city of Boston. Middlesex 
County, exclusive of the State infirmary, had a percentage of 1.5; 
Essex Coimty, adjoining Middlesex on the east, had a percentage of 
1.8; Korfolk and Plymouth Counties, adjoining Middlesex and Suf- 
folk Counties on the south, had percentages of 1.1 and 1.7, respec- 
tlTely. Bristol County had a relatively high percentage — 2,1. The 
births at the State infirmary were not included in the total for Mid- 
dlesex County, since this institution gives care to persons from all 
parts of the State. The average percentage for the State as a whole, 
exclUBive of Suffolk County and of the State infirmary, was 1,7. 
Hub is less than half the percentage for the county which includes 
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the city of Boston. It must be remembered, however, that the per* 
centageB in the other sections of the State would have been higher 
had not some of their residents gone to Boston or to the State infirm- 
ary to secure maternity care. 

DISTRIBUTION ACCORDINO TO 8IZB OF COMHUNITY. 

In addition to the geographical distribution the comparative 
prevalence of illegitimate births in communities of various sizes is 
significant. {See Table 2.) In the State there were, in 1914, 14 cities 
of 25,000 to 50,000 inhabitants, 5 of 50,000 to 100,000, 6 of 100,000 to 
A00,000, and 1 of more than 500,0<W population. The figures may be 
considered fairly comparable except in the case of the largest city, 
which is a center for the State and surrounding territory. 
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The lowest percentage of illegitimate births was found in com- 
munities of less than 5,000 inhabitants, and the highest in the city of 
over 500,000. Within these limits there seems to be no evidence of 
correlation between size of community and percentage of illegitimate 
births, the percentages for communities of various sizes being very 
similar. It is clear that rural areas and small towns have an 
illegitimacy problem very nearly if not quite as serious as that 
existing in all but the largest cities. 
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Dcsci-iption of Ihe Work of the DMiion. 

The adminiBtrative work of the dlTision of State minor wanis 
may be classified into three main groups — investigation, care of chil- 
dren under 3 years of age, and care of older children. The investi- 
gating department has been in existence since 1907, and has 
developed a system of intensive investigations of applications for 
the reception of dependent children and for the return of children 
to their relatives. The activities of this department include con- 
structive social work, which has resulted in a steady decrease in the 
proportion of cases received to the number of applications. 

The infants' department cares for children under 3 years of age, 
boarding them in family homes and supervising their care through 
frequent visits by nurses employed by the board. Older children 
are usually placed in family homes and regularly supert'ised by the 
board's visitors. As a rule, board is paid for children under 14 
years of age and in some cases for children above this age. Whenever 
possible, parents are required to contribute toward the support of 
their children. Children are sometimes placed with relatives or with 
other persons desiring to give them free homes. Wards above the 
Bge of 14 years are usually expected to render services equivalent 
to the cost of their room and board, the State consequently being 
relieved of this expense. If it is found that a child is unable to do 
this and also his school work, the payment of board by the Stat» 
is continued. 

A quarterly allowance is made by the State for the clothing of each 
child, and medical and dental treatment is furnished. The board 
itself buys the clothing for the children under 2 years of age. Cloth- 
ing allowances for older children are paid directly to the families with 
whom they are placed. 

The policy of the board in regard to adoption of the children under 

its care is very conservative. Adoption is desired only for children 

whose heredity is good and who have no relatives who might later be 

able to provide a home for them. Great care is taken that the persons 

182299"— 21 18 273 
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desiring to adopt s child are able to provide a good home. In order 
to insure the suitability of the home and the happinees of the child, 
no adoption is permitted until the child has been cared for by the 
family for a year free of charge. In 1914 only 53 children were 
adopted — less than 1 per cent of the children under the care of the 
board.' 

The board does not advocate the general poIi<7 of removing a 
child from school and having him begin work at Uie age of 14. If 
a child shows desire and capacity for further education, arrange- 
ments are made whereby this may be given. Wards above the age 
of 14 who have not shown particular promise in school are helped to 
find a trade and are often given industrial training. At the close of 
the year of the study 56 per cent of the girls and 40 per cent of the 
boys over 14 years of age were continuing their education. The State 
was paying board for more than half the children of this age attend- 
ing school. Of an the 1,540 children under care who were 11 years 
of age and over, 151 were attending high school, normal school, or 
college.* 

The division of State minor wards maintains no instltutioh for 
the children under its care. Several boarding homes in Boston and 
vicinity serve as temporary homes for children coming under the 
care of the board and for those undergoing special medical treatment. 
Sick children are sent to the State infirmary at Tewksbury. The 
board has repeatedly recommended the establishment of a hospital 
for the care and treatment of sick wards of the State. 

The board is constantly confronted with the problem of caring for 
feeble-minded children. Because of the crowded conditions in the 
institutions for the feeble-minded, State wards who have been diag- 
nosed mentnlly defective are compelled to wait long periods for ad- 
mission. Most of these children are cared for in special boarding 
homes in which none but feeble-minded children are boarded and in 
which the compensation paid is greater than for normal children. 
No more than six feeble-minded children are cared for in any one 
home. The worst cases are sent to the State infirmary until they can 
be admitted to the proper institution. State wards who are crippled, 
epileptic, or suffering from other nervous diseases, and who need 
institutional care, are pntrided for at the Massachusetts Hospital 
School or at the Hospital Cottages for Children — the State institu- 
tions designed for the care of these classes of children. 

 Thlrl^'Blith Annual Report of the StaCv Board o( Charltj of UBBUChnwtti (Or Oie 
Year £iidliis Jiovrmbet 80, 1914. Bualon, 191S. PL I, pp. 119, 137. 

■Derived from the Thlrt;-riitb AddhiiI Report ot tbc Sule Board o( Chaiitr of Mmu- 
phuwtt* for tbe Year Endlns NoTembcr 80. 1014. Boaton, t91S. Pt. I, p. 133. 
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Uethod of Securing Dnla. 

In order to secure information in regard to children bom out of 
wedlock under care during the year of the study, all records of 
children under care during 1914 were searched. Detailed analyses 
were made of records concerning children born out of wedlock, and 
It oertatR amount of comparable material was obtained for children 
of leiritimate birth. With the exception of type of care given and 
number of families represented, the limitations of the study made 
ii impossible to secure this comparable material for all children bom 
in wedlock, and an arbitrary selection for this purpose was made of 
children whose case records were numbered from 1 to !20lW. The 
histories of these children of legitimate birth were then compared 
with the histories of children born out of wedlock whose case records 
nere filed in the same numerical group. 

Besides the two main groups of children imder care — those of 
le^timate and those of illegitimate birth — there were two groups of 
children, foundlings and pseudo-foundlings, whose birth status was 
not known, thouj^h the probabilities were that they had been bom 
out of wedlock. For the purpose of this study, the term " found- 
ling" was defined to mean a deserted child concerning whose par- 
entage nothing was known, abandoned without any provision for 
care having been made. The term "pseudo-foimtUing" included 
children of unknown parentage abandoned at board or elsewhere 
after some provision for care had been made.' All available in- 
formation concerning these children was obtained from the records. 
The State board (if charitj' in its annual report publishes figures 
concerning the total number of children under care. The total figures 
obtained in the course of this study are somewhat larger than those 
given in the annual report of the board for 1914, for the reason that 
the figures here given included children being investigated but not 
yet received by the board, while the total figures given in the annual 
report included only children whose care had been definitely assumed. 
i, the difference in the year covered— one, the fiscal year of the 
board from December I to November 30, and the other the calendar 
a partial explanation of the difference. 



n^tporil<*n ot Work of Ihe Dii-i'ian Concerned u>ilh Children ot Various Types, 

The total number nf children under care of the division of State 
minor wards during the year was 7,526. Of these children, 6,413 
wre receiving prolonged care— that is, they had I>een received into 
the custody of the board — and 1,113 were receiving temporary care 
KQly. The total number of children of legitimate birth under care 

•9m p. ISO- 
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during the year was 5,590 ; children bom out of wedlock numbered 
1,721; foundlings, 144; pseudo- foundlings, 71. On the baas of 
numerical distribution, 74 per cent of the work of the divimon wts 
concerned with children of legitimate birth ; KJ per cent with those 
bom out of wedlock; and 3 per cent with foundlings and pseudo- 
foundlings. The distribution according to kind of care and status of 
child is given in Table 3. 
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Of the G,413 children receiving prolonged care, 75 per cent were 
born in wedlock, 22 per cent wei'e born out of wefllock, and 3 per cent 
were foundlings or pseudo- foundlings. Children of legitimate birth 
constituted 71 per cent of those receiving temporary care, while 
children bom out of wedlock constituted 29 per cent. That Uie per- 
centage of children receiving temporary care who were of illegiti- 
mate birth is somewhat larger than in the case of those receiving 
prolonge<I care is ])robably nccounted for by the fact that a larger 
proi>ortion of children of legitimate birtli than of illegitimate are 
committed by courts on neglect complaints, and that these caaes are 
not investigated by the division prior to reception. 

The annual report of the State board of charity' gives the num- 
bers of children of various classes in custody of the board during the 
year December 1, 1913, to November M, 1914. Of the total in cus- 
tody, 3C per cent had lieen received as dependents, 55 per cent had 
been committed as neglected children, and 9 per cent had been com- 
mitted as <lelinquont or wayward. Of the 1,393 children bom out of 
wedlock receiving prolonged care during the calendar year 1914, 
820 — 59 per cent — were dei>eiidcnt, Tiril — 39 per cent — neglected, and 
22 — 2 per cent — delinquent or wayward. Of the 215 foundlings and 
pseudo- foundlings, ISO — fiS per tent — were dependent, 24 — 11 per 
cent — neglected, and 2 — 1 per cent — delinquont. 

nr<l :t rbaTity at MaauebnaetU, tot Ite 
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Considerably less thnn two-fifths of all the children had been re- 
ceived as dependents, while nearly three-fiftlis of the children bom 
oot of wedlock had been so received ; more than half of all the chil- 
dren in custody had been couunitted as neglected children, while 
only two-fifths of the children of illegitimate birth had been so com- 
mitted; the proportion of children committed as wayward or de- 
linquent was considerably larger among all cliildren than among 
children born out of wedlock. 

For the majority of children bom in wedlock care by the State 
was required because of parental neglect or bad home conditions. 
For the majority of children born out of wedlock the absence of a 
home and the inability of the mother to support the child made pub- 
lic provision necessary. 

Tlie records of children under care of tlie division of State minor 
wards are filed by families and not by individual children, records for 
all children of the sanie family being given the same file number. 
The 7,526 children under care during the year studied belonged to 
4,793 families. In some of these families there were children of 
legitimate and of illejiitimate birth. Table 4 gives the distribution 
of cases according to the number of children of the same family un- 
der care. 

Tabij: 4. — Famitty groupa represented b]/ all ckUitren under core. 



Cblldiai undv cais ntiliviidoii dI Stile m 



Bnm In | Bom 'wt ."Iv 



tftJt quite one-third of the children bom in wedlock — 32 per cent — 
were the only children in their families under care of the division 
of State minor wards. Three-fourths of the children horn out of 
wedlock were the only members of their immediate families under 
care. The task of caring for a group nf brothers and sisters is 
nore complicated than the care of a single <!hild, since it is the 
policy of the board to place children of the same family together 
vrtienever possible. In this re-spect, therefore, tlie cure of children 
bom out of wedlock presented less difficult problems than the care 
of other children. Two-thirds of the children of legitimate birtli 
had near relatives also under care of the board, more than two- 
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Gfths having more than one. Only cme-fourth of the children bom 
out of wedlock had a near relative under care, one-tenth having 
more than one. 



Residence, nativity, and race. 

The child's residence at the time he came to the att«ntioa of the 
division of State minor wards was reported for 1,652 of the 1,721 
children bom out of wedlock who were under care during the year. 
All but 6 of these children were residents of Massachusetts. About 
half lived in Boston or the metropolitan district and half in other 
parts of the State. The 475 whose residence was Beaton were also in- 
cluded in the Boston study, Section I, chapter 2. The distribution 
according to residence was as follows: 

Total ander care 1,721 

MaBBachuaettB 1,646 

BwitOD 475 

Metropolitan district outelde Bostun _ 364 

Other Ma fiHachu setts (Including 38 under care of State 

Institutions or agencies, at a[q>11catioD) 8OT 

Other 6 

Not reported 00 



The county of residence of the children who lived in the State is 
given in Table 5, in comparison with the percentage distribution in 
1910 of the population under 18 years of age. 

Table 6.— Per pent dUtribulion, by county of residence at time of applioatUM or 
rimunitmtmt , of childrrn bom out of wedlock. compwreA irUh per cent dUtri- 
bution, by cwunf]/, of population under 18 year* of age. 
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The percentages of children bom out of wedlock coming to the 
attention of the division of State minor ^vards from the western 
and central counties were low in comparison with the percentiijro 
distribution in 1910 of the population under IS 3'ears of n^e. Tlic 
percentages coming from the county in which Iloston is located and 
from the two contiguous counties having large centers of population 
were relatively high. This is due in part to the fact that many of 
the children had previously been under the cnre of private aj^enoies, 
and that Boston is n center for social effort in the State. The Boston 
agenciee, in placing their charges, utilize neighboring territory to a 
greater extent than more distant localities. However, the percentages 
of children coming to the attention of the 8tate from the counties 
immediately to the south of Boston were relatively low. 

The nativity of the children under the care of the State was us 
follows : 

Total UQder care 1,721 

Total repurteil , . ... , 1,CC5 

Uasaachnsetts __ _ 1, 543 

Botiton SKJ 

Metropolitan illitrlct oultdde Bcntou 224 

Other MasaachueettB (lD<-Iudlnfc 176 bom lii State Itistltu- 

tiom) 750 

Otlier United States 08 

Canada _ _. . _._ ir> 

Otlier _._ . _. » 



A total of 93 i»er wnt of the children whose nativity wns reported 
were bom in Mansiicliusetts — IM jier cent in Boston, 14 per cent in 
the metropolitan district outside Boston, and in |>er cent in other 
parts of the State. 

Of the 1,721 chihlren Imm out of wedlock who wew under ciirc, 
1^2 were white, 1S4 were colored, and 5 Ijelongeil to othei- races. 
The percentage of colored children was 11. This is higher than the 
proportion of colored found among children l)om out of wedlock 
under the care of Boston agencies during the year, that {K-rcentnge 
bein^T. 
Age and sex. 

In the majority of cases tlie responsibility for care devolved upon 
the State very early in the lives of these children and was, therefore, 
likely to be long continued. Almost half the children born out of 
wedlock were under 1 year of ape at tlie time they came to the atten- 
tion of the division of State minor wards. Threi'-fifths were less 
than 2 years of age, three- fourths were under 4 years of age, and 
mora than four-Hfths were less than 6 years ohl. Mothers and rein- 
tives had soon found themselves unable to provide for the children, 
and private agencies had considered the problems involved so serious 
and likely to be of such long duration that care by the State was 
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desirable. Table 6 gives the ages of the childreQ at the time of appli- 
cation or commitment, together with their sex. 
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There were 1,002 boys and 714 girls, or 2S8 more boys than girls. 
Tlie reasons for this predominance of boys among children of illegiti- 
mate birth under the care of the State are not apparent. It seems 
to occur in the younger age groups, the proportions of boys and girLv 
being practically equal among children 6 years of age and otbt. 

Of the 1,721 children of illegitimate birth under care, S73 came 
under care during 1914. The ages of these children were as follows: 

Total coming under care during year 813 

Leas than 1 year 100 

1 year 30 



10-13 years 18 

14 years and over 4 



Half the children were under 1 year of age; three-fourths were 
under 4 years of age. The distribution was very similar to that 
among all children under care who had been bom out of wedlock. 
Presence with or separation from mother. 

More than half the children bom out of wedlock — S6 per cent of 
the 1,632 reported — had been separated from their mothers before 
the time of application or commitment to the division of State minor 
wards. This proportion is large, in view of the fact that three-fifths 
of the children were under 2 years of age. Of the 924 who, previous 
to application or commitment, had not received previous prolonged 
car* from agencies, and whose location was reported, 55 per cent were 
separated from their mothers. The percentage was almost the same — 
56 per cent — for the 608 who had received previous prolonged care. 
The percentages of children of various ages who had been separated 
from their mothors varied considerably for the two groups— a smaller 
percentage of the younger children who had received prolonged care 
and a larger percentage of the older children having been separated 
from their mothers previous to application or commitment to the 
division of State minor wards. Table 7 gives, for the children wbo 
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had not pnTiously received prolonged care, the proportiooB at 
Ttrioua ages who had been separated from their mothers. 

TUiu T. — Per cent of cAildren born out of wedlock »at hoffJn^ previoutlt/ 
reeetoe d proltmffei care from agoKiei, toko haA been leparateid from titeir 
wmUten pnvioua to application or commitment, by age. 
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» EiehidiiigBiiiuleiiiuf tram birth. 

Half the children under 1 year of age who had not previously 
receiTed prolonged care liad been separated from their mothers, two- 
thirds of those 1 year of age had been separated, while less than 
tfarse-fifths of those 3 years of age and over had been cared for apart 
from their mothers previous to application or commitment That 
the largest percentage of children separated from their mothers oC' 
CDired among those 1 year of age is surprising. 

Tshle 8 gives for the children who had been under prolonged 
agency care at some time previous to npplication or commitment the 
proportions with their mothers and separated from them. 

Ta>lb 8.— Per cent of chiliircn bom out of icedloek haring pn-rioutlg rreeired 
prvtOHgBd care from agendet, trfto ftnd heen iteparated from their violhert prc- 
vtont io appHcathm or commUment, by age. 
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Forty-four per cent of the children under 1 year of age wbo hftd 
previously received prolonged care had been separated from their 
mothers, as compared with 5U per cent of those who hod not pia- 
viously received prolonged care. The percentage at 1 year w»a 
slightly less among the former group than among the latter. Above 
this age the i>ercentagea separated from their mothers were higher 
among children who had been under agency care than among those 
who had not received such care — 71 i>er cent for children of the 
former group 6 years of age and over, as compared with 67 per 
cent among children of this age who had not received care from 
agencies. 

Table & shows the number of children who had been under the 
supervision of agencies at the time of application or unmediatel; 
prior to commitment. 
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Excluding the 9 children who were unliorn at the time application 
was made for care, Ihi^l of the 1,71*2 children born out of wedlock — 54 
per cent — were under agency supervision ut the time of application 
or commitment to the division of State minor wards. Of the 680 
children who were with their mothers at this time, 418, or 61 per 
cent, were receiving agency care ; of the ^52 away from their mothers, 
476, or 56 per cent, were under agency siijwrvision. The fact that 
a greater proportion of those with their mothers than of those away 
were being cared for by agencies is contrary to what might have 
been expected. 

Home or place of reaidence. 

The home or place of resilience of the child nt the time of appli- 
cation or commitment is given in Table 1(1. 
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D Excluding 8 wfao were under can from birth. 

More than one-third of the children whose residence at the time 
of application or comniilment was reported were living in their 
mothen* own homes or pluoes of employment, or were being cared for 
by grandparents, relatives, or friends. The number living in the 
mothers* places of employment was relatively very small. More than 
ooe-tbird were being cared for in boarding or free homes. Nearly 
one-fifth were in public infirmaries, maternity homes, or liospitals. 
Only a etnall number of children were being cared for in institutions 
of other typee. In 3 per cent of the cases the child had been living in 
an adoptive or foster home. 

As was to be exijected, the proportion of children provided for in 
tlnir mothers' own liomes was smaller in the younger-age groups and 
tiw proportion in public infirmaries, maternity homes, or liuspitals 
was lai^r. The smallest profwrtioo in boarding or free homes was 
fonnd among the children 6 years of age and over. 



I agency care. 

A total of 1,893 children bom out of wedlock received prolonged 
eaia from the division of State minor wards during the year. Of 
these, nearly two-fifths had received prolonged care from agencies 
before coming under the care of the division. In many cases care had 
been given by more than one agency. Table 11 gives information on 
tfiis subject. 
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One-third of the children under 1 year of age had received pro- 
longed care previously. More than two-fifths of those 1 year of age 
at application or conunittnent, and about the same proportion of 
those 6 years of age and over, had previously received prolonged care. 
Prolonged agency care had been given two-fifths of the children 
between the ages of 2 and 6 years. 

In Table 12 will be found information concerning types of agencies 
giving previous prolonged care. One-third of the children who had 
previously been under prolonged agency supervision had been cared 
for by child-caring agencies. Two-thirds had received care from 
agencies of other types, including maternity homes, public infir- 
maries, and child-protective agencies. All children committed as neg- 
lected bad previously been given either temporary or prolonged care 
by a child-protective agency. 
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One-twelfth of the children lesa than 2 years of age at application 
or commitment and slightly more than one-sixth of those 2 years of 
age and o\er had previously received prolonged care from child- 
caring agencies. One-eighth of all the children under prolonged 
care had previously been given prolonged care by child-caring agen- 
cies. These agencies had j>rovided for the children for a time, but 
hsd found the problems involved of a tj-pe with which the State 
sgency was best adapted to deal. 

The following I'ases are representative of a number in which pro- 
kmged care ha<l been given by agencies previous to the time of appli- 
cstion or commitment to the division of State minor wards: 

Two brothere, S and 3 ;ears of age, reHpev'tlvely, wero cuniniUted tn tlie di- 
vision of Stnte minor wards an neglected ctilldren liurlng tlie year of the stuctr. 
The elrter hail been In L-liarge of a private cliIlii-Larintc agency for tlin* years, 
aAd the youuger fur [wo years. The molher had fulled to support tlie children, 
aiid at the time of coraniltiuent tier whert-atjouts was nut Imown. The children 
were healthy, bright, and attractive. 

The older child was bom in another Stale. The mother and father had lived 
88 tiuui aiid wife, and they planned to marry ; but the father was not steady — 
ao the mother said — and she left blm and came to Boston. The private chiid- 
carine tutency look chartre of the child and sent the mother to a maternity 
home, where the second child was born. The mother claimed thut the clilldren 
bad the same father, but this was questioned. The mother remained at the 
raaiernliy home with htr younger child (or some time, acting as cook In the 
hane. Plnaily discharged because of her Inlemperance, she was sent to an 
luftUutloii for Inebriate women, the chlld'Carlng nt^ency assuming the care of 
thft biAy. 8ut>sequently the raotlier served several terms in a correctionai In- 
•dUtlon. She was extremely intemperate and was violent when intoxicated. 
(Ouas W S45. 846.) 

Fire years before the period covered by this study npi ill cut Ion was' made to 
(be dlviaion of Stnte minor wards for the care of an Infant less than a montll 
old who WHS with his mother In a maternity home. The alleged father was a 
soldier, and the mother lefuseU to give his name. She was tli, and her sister 
requested Ihiit [he Stnle assume the care of the child. After invesUgalion tlia 
raae was closed, because the chllU hud been placetl nt board by a private 
ebllri-carlng uBcncy. A few niontlis later the boarding woman made appllca- 
tJoa to the state for the care of the child, since the mother was not paying 
board. This uppUcatloo was also refused, after Investigation and confereiit-e, 
BliKe the private apency was wUllnR to contlntie supervision. However, when 
tbe child was not qnlte 2 years of aire this aRonry cam© to the conclusion that 
tkB mother was too Hi to continue to bear any responsibility for the payment 
of U>e child's board. She had heart trouble and tuberculosis. The case seemed 
l» Inroive long-coo tinned care, und the State, therefore, received the child at 
Ob regnest of the private agency. (Case W 86a) 

An S-year-old boy hud been recoiveil by the division of State minor warda 
■boat Ave yeara before this study waa mnde. on tbe appllcnllon of his maternal 
Btnt. Both mutemal grandparents were dead, nnd the mother had disap- 

Kfew months before the opplicution. Tbe aunt was an actress; and 
IS uecessarj- for her to travel frequently, she was unable to care for 
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the child. The mother was reported to bave had a previous chLld of Illegitimate 
birth. 

The boy was born in a Boston hospital. When a month old he and bla 
mother were sent b; n private chlld^arlng agency to a children's Institution, 
where the latter was employed as a wet nurse. Hero they remained until the 
baby was 7 months old. The child was then boarded In a private family, the 
mother paying. Two and one-half years later application was made by tbe 
mother to the same chlld-carlng agency for a boardtag home for the boy. The 
society sent the child to his aunt, and the mother to the State Inflrmary, where a 
third child of Illegitimate birth was bom. This child was colored. UpoQ discbarge 
from the Inflrmary the mother abandoned the baby In a field and was arrested 
and committed to the reformatory for women. Information In regard to the 
older child la incomplete, but apparently the nunt provided for him for nearly 
three years. At the end of that time tbe mother, whu had been released from 
the reformatory, applied to the agency which had previously been Interested Id 
the case, asking that they assume the care of the boy. The agency boarded the 
child for two years, at the end of which time the annt a^ain took him. The 
mother dlsai^)eared and the child had been with his aunt for only a few weeks 
when she again askeil the agency to provide for the child. As has been stated, 
her profession required her to trovel a great deal, and It was Impossible for 
her to keep the child longer. The society boarded the boy for two months. 
Then, realizing that the disappearance of the mother anil the Inability of tbe 
aunt to keep the child made It necessary to provide for him In a more perma- 
nent way, the private agency relinquished the child to the care of the State, 
and the boy became a State ward. (Case W 1070.) 

A boy 18 years of age had been committed to the division of State minor 
wards at the age of 11. having prevlotisly spent six years under the care of a 
private child-caring agency. Up to the age of a years he had been cared for 
by his maternal gmndparentN, but they had been unable and unwilling to gire 
him further care. HIh mother had married u man who was not the child's 
father. The boy had ii tubercular knee, and while imder the care of the 
private agency Iiud sitent most of the time In their Institution receiving medical 
treatment. He had also been In a home for crippled children and had spent 
five months Immediately prior to hla commitment to the Stale In a third 
institution— a chlldn-n's home — nupported by the overseem of the poor. At 
the time of commitment the boy wus In much better physical condition ; how- 
ever, he was pla<-ed In a State Inittltulton for crippled children, where he 
Improved Kleadlly. He was able to work on tbe farm, and hiter was a chauf- 
feur for the liistiiuilon. At the end of the period covered by this study he 
was coiiBldered able to be placed permanently In a suitable occupation, and hla 
good conduct gave promise for the future. (Case W 488.) 

A boy 18 years of age at the close of the period covered by the study had 
been committed to the division of State minor wards at the age of 12 yeara. 
Be hail l>een under the care of agencies since the age of 7 years. His mother 
and father had been Illegally married, the father never having been divorced 
from his first wife, who was living at the time of hla second marriage. In all, 
three children were born of this illegal union. 

When the b<)y was 7 years old he and his brother and sister were placed 
under the care of ik private chlld-carlng agency. The mother was In a home 
for incurables and the father in a hospital for the Insane, The three children 
were placed In fanUly homes by the private agency. The boy of the study 
remained Ave years In one home, but proving to be UDmanageable, revengeful. 
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:, he was flnally removed by tbe agency and the responsibility for 

his care waa tnmfHl over to the town In which the parents had lived. He was 

placed In tbe almehoiuie for a few days and was then committed to the care 

of tHe State. His brother and Bister remained under (he care of the private 

aieacy. 
The boy was placed by the State In a boarding home, later In a free home, 

vid finally In a wage horae. At tbe end of the period he was working and was 

reported to be doing very well (Case W 5ia) 

Sonrce of application or conunitment. 
The sources of the applications to tbe division of State minor 

wards for the care of the children, or of the commitments of children 

to the care of the State, were as follows : 

Total under can' __ 1.721 

Total reported 1,701 

Ckmrt 542 

Public agency 451 

PriTate agenoj- 134 

Homer 



Maternal relative 71 

Courts committed 32 per cent of the children to the care of the 
State. Overseers of the poor and other public ajrencies committed 
or made application for the cure of 26 per cent. Applications for 
the care of 8 per cent of the children came from private agencies. 
The mothers applied directly for the care of 21 per cent of the 
chUdren, and relatives or friends for 9 per cent more. In 4 per 
cent of the cases women who had been boarding the children and 
who had not been ade<iimtely paid applied for the assumption of care 
by the State. 

Reoaon for application or commitment. 

The umnediiite reasons for application or commitment are given 
below. Although not alwaj-s the underlying causes of the cliiUrs 
dependency, they indicate the types of situations which made care 
t^ the State iiecossai-y for those children Imrn out of wedlock : 

ilistrl- 
Numlicr. butlUD. 

Total under Wire 1,721 

Total r^Kirteil __ 1,690 100.0 

Jlotbw dead M) 2.3 

Hotbeviinflt to car<- for child <>r mutlier'a home unfit 442 2ft. 2 

ISother feeble-rnliuleil ... _ ._ CO 

ISotber Insane 37 

Mother eommltteil to im Institution for dellnqiieiits . 117 

Mother othern-|si> num. _ . i:t4 

Uotber'a home milll. S8 

Ifether unable to cnre for clillft . . _ _. (HK! 3S.4 

Uotber's husbiuKi imwilltiiR _ . 2Ii 

Mother phywlcnlly unnhK- __...... ..... sn 

otberwlw unable .Wl 
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Child abandoned or draerted 848 20,6 

Board unpaid 84 

Abandoned at board 198 

Otberwlse deserted lil 

Gblldin unSt home (other than mother's) T9 4.6 

Boarding home unfit 28 

Custodian's home unfit 51 

Other U9 a 8 

Custodian unable or unwilling to care for cbllii 37 

Child delinquent or unmanageable. 28 

Child 8lck 24 

Not otherwise spedfled 27 

The mother's inability to provide for the child was the immediate 
reason for application in nearly two-fifths of the cases. One-fifth 
of the children came to the attention of the division of State minor 
wards because they had been abandoned or deserted. The unfitness 
of the mother to provide proper care or the existence of coDditions 
in the mother's home detrimental to the child's welfare was given 
as the reason for application or commitment in slightly more than 
one- fourth of the cases. 

The following cases illustrate some of the conditions which lead 
to application to the State for the care of children bom out of 
wedlock, or to commitments of these children to the care of the 
State: 

The year before the period covered by the atudy, tbe motber of a 2D-month- 
old baby girl applied to the State for tbe care of the child. Tbe mother 
was not well, and though she worked very hard she was nnabie to support 
tie baby. She had lived with the father of the child for five years, and they 
had had three other children, two of whom were living. Just before the baby's 
birth the mother discovered that the father had a wife living, and (or this 
reason she left him. Two months after the baby's birth at the State Inflnnary, 
the mother took the two older children to ber parents' home in Canada, plac- 
ing the baby In tbe care of a private agency. The grandparents were willing 
to care for the older children but refused to take the youngest. The agency 
placed the child In a boarding home, the mother paying board. During the 
18 months the baby was under care of this ag^icy she lived In six different 
boarding homes, having been placed in one of these two dHTerent times. 
Meanwhile, tbe mother returned to Massachusetts and secured a position at 
housework, where she earned $6 a week. Out of this amount she paid $2.SO 
to her parents for the boani of tbe older children, and $2 to the agency for 
the baby's board ; with the balance she had to pay cnrfare and provide cloth- 
ing for herself and the children. 

The division of State minor wards boarded the buby In a private family. 
At (lie end of a year's care fhe was reported to be a lovable child. In good 
health, though somewhat backward In her general development. (Case W 
1050.) 

A baby bny, bom In n private hospital, was hoarded out from tbe hospital 
at the age of 6 weeks. Ills nn'tlier had never seen hini. When be was not 
qnlte 11 months old application was ninde for his care to the division of State 
minor wards, the boarding woman claiming that he had been abandoned at 
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besrd and that $34 n-aa due her. Au luvcstlgutlon wns made, and it nas found 
tlmt tlie motlier's reliitlves were able to eool.lnue lo support Itie child, sod Itist 
Cbe falber wan a itrufessloual man with cunHldcrnble means. A payment of 
$500 toward the child's board was obtained from the futlier. and the responai- 
hUlty for the child's care was assumed by the mother's relatives, the baby 
(TontinnluK at board. Durine the first year and a half of the child's life he 
lived <n Kis different boarding homes, for periods varying In length from two 
days to six months. (Case W 811.} 

A boy 20 years of age at the time of this study was coDUnltted to the care 
of the State at the age of 3 years becaaa« of neglect by bla foster parentat 
H(b mother, a school-teacher, had given him away when he was 2 weeks old. 
The foster mother proved to be Immoral and Intemperate anil took the child 
with her to rum shop!i and questionable plao-s. Her hotue was flilliy, and the 
boy was badly neglected. The child was placed at board by the State; during 
tbe six years next preceding the close of the study, he had reinalnnl in the 
sune home. At the age of 17 he was reported to be a good worker; later 

^^jngcts of his conduct were not satisfactory, and he was reported tu be alilft- 

^^^Knd IrresponBlble. (Case W 009.) 

^^^^■l-montb-old baby wue received by the State at tbe age of 1 month, appll- 

^^BHen having been made by a private agency because the mother was lU and 

unable to cnre fur the child, though itbe was fond of the baby and anilous to 

support It. A ff^w days after the application was made liie mother was ei- 

' Binlned at a psychopathic hospital and pronounced syphlUilc and feeble-minded, 

iDStitutloDiil care being recommended. 

Tbe mother had applied for help five months before the child was born and 
was odmltted to the State Infirmary because slie had no home and was In need 
of treatment for venereal infection. Later she was removed to the almshouse 
of tbe town in which ahu had lived. Tlie biiby was born In a private home la 
tbe same town, ne had sore eyes and was placed in n Boston hospital for treat- 
nenti where he remained until received by the division of State minor wards at 
tbe ace of 1 month. He was boarded out by the State, and at the close of tbe 
paHod was reporte<l to be bright and happy and doing welt. 

niree years before tbe child of tbe study was born the mother had had a 
prerlouB child out of wedlock, born at the State inflrmsry. She was 18 years 
of age at that time. ThiH baby died of iineumoniu at the age of 2 months. 
Tbe nllegwl father married another woman. The alleged fnther of the second 
eblld denied paternity but said that he was willing to pay board In order to 
kecf) the ease nut of court. 

Tbe mother's early hlt^tory had not been a happy one. At tbe age of 2 years, 

when her fntber deserted hia family, she was sent to live with relatives In 

■V^^Mda, where she remained until the oce "f 10 years. The girl had only a few 

^^^^■■Qf schooling, having been kept at borne most of the time to work on the 

^^^Hr At tbe age of lO years she was placed In u convent ttchool In the United 

^^^Hvlty ber miither^ihe child's grandmother— and remained (here for eight 

^^HKt spending her vacations with her mother, who worked in a cotton ralit. 

She was reported not to have studied much hi school, because she was not in 

ptoit health. L'lion leaving the convent school ahe went to work In a cotton 

nill, and before long became pregnanl, After by, first child was horn she 

drifted from city to city, working for short periods In cotton factories and living 

at UlDes with her mother and .-^iHter, who were out of work much of the tlmfe 

'^to gtrl was Intemperate and immoral and was reported to have practiced 

■£^082209''— 21 10 
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prostitution for a time. The family blBtor? Bbowed tuI>erculosls, Insaultj, and 
exceealve alcoliollani. (Case W 1151.) 

The year before tbe period covered by the study applicatiwi was made to tbe 
diTlsion of State minor wards by tbe motber of a mootb-old infant, wbo desired 
tbe State to assume the cere of tbe baby. She had an older child of lUegitlniate 
birth whom she could keep wltb her at her place of employment, but she could 
not provide for tbe younger cblld. After a period of investigation the applica- 
tion was refused, because the motber was under tbe care of a private agency 
wblcb was wlUlnf; to continue Bupemslon. lo a few weeks, however, tbla 
agency made application to the State (or tbe care of the baby, since it seemed 
Impossible to solve the problem otherwise. At tbe time tbe ctiiid was recdved 
be was sufferlns from malnutrition, but he Improved under tbe care of the 
State. 

The mother was reported to be In poor physical condition, mentally low grade, 
and untruthful. She had first cotue to the attention of agencies at tbe time her 
first child was bora. She was then 18 years of age and had been in tbe United 
States four years, bavlog been employed in domestic service; Her parents had 
never lived in this country, but her brother — a man of good character — tried to 
assist her and wished to compel the father of tbe first child to marry ber, but 
the mother refused to allow this and said her conduct was no more irregular 
than tbat of "everyone else." The mother kept the first child with her. obtain- 
ing employment at housework ; part of tbe time she was under tbe supervision 
of private agencies. When the second cblld was S days old a vldtlng nurse 
reported to one of tbe agencies which had given care previously that the motber 
was boarding wltb a woman of doubtful reputation. An investigation was 
made, advice and supervision were given, and a mental examination arranged 
for ; the motber n-as diagnosed feeble-minded. At the last report she waa again 
at housework, keeping the older child with her. (Case W 1200.) 

Care <Hven by the Divitbm of State ilinor Wards. 

Length of time children were cared for. 

The ages, at the end of the year or the close of care, of the children 
bora out of wedlock were as follows : 

Total under care . 1,721 



Leas than 1 year.. 
1 year_. 



10-13 years 2tt4 

14-17 years 

18 years and a 
Not reported 



4-B yeais 

6-9 years 

The total amount of care given these children by the division of 
State minor wards could be estimated only for the 1^03 receiving 
prolonged care. At the end of the year or the close of care 8 per 
cent of these children were less than 2 years of age; 26 per cent were 
from 2 to 5 years old; 26 per cent, from 6 to 9 years of age; 18 per 
cent, from 10 to 13 years old ; and 21 per cent were 14 years of age 
and over. The number of years they had been tmder care is given 
in Table 13. 
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Seven-eighths of the children who had received prolonged care — 
88 per cent — ^had been under care one year or longer. Of the 912 
diildrai 6 years of Qge or over 627, or 69 per cent, had been wards 
of the State for at least 6 years. Of the 550 children 10 years of 
age or over, 291 — 53 per cent — had been under care at least 10 years. 
Twenty-five children had been cared for by the division of State 
minor warda for 16 years, 21 children for 17 years, 4 children for 
IS years, 7 children for 19 years, and 4 children had been State wards 
for 20 years. 

Excluding 1 whose age was not reported and 6 for whom length 
of .time under care was not given, 1^36 children 1 year of age and 
over were receiving prolonged care. Up to the end of the year 
studied the care given these children by the division of State minor 
wards averaged six years per child. Almost seven-eighths of these 
children remained under care nt the end of the year, hence tlie figures 
given in Table 14 by no means represent the total length of time 
during which they will be dependent upon the State. 
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2t)2 lUiBOITIBIACV AS A CRILD-WELFABE PROBLEM. 

Children 1 year of age at the end of the period had been under care 
for an average of about 8 months; children 2 to 5 years of age, for an 
average of 2 years and 5 months ; those 6 to 9 years of age, for an 
average of 5 years and 5 months. Children between the ages of 10 
and 13 had spent on the average 7 years and 6 months under the con- 
tinuous care of the Stat«, and those 14 years of age and over had 
been State wards for an average of 11 years and 1 month. 

Home or place of residence of children at end of period. 

The home or place of residence of the children at the end of the 
year, or, in the case of those who died or were discharged from care 
during the year, immediately previous to death or discharge, is an 
index of the types of provision made by the State for the care of these 
children. Information was secured as to the various dispositions of 
the children throughout the period of care by the State, but it is 
impossible to present all this material in statistical form. 

Only 35 of the 1,393 children receiving prolonged care — S per 
cent — were with their mothers at the end of the year or the cloee of 
the case. Eight of these children were under 1 year of age, 14 were 
from 1 to 5 years, and 13 were 6 years of age and over. 

The home or place of residence of the children is given in Table 15. 
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CHILDItES UNDEB STATE SUPERVISION. 

More tkan nine-tenths of the children receiving prolonf^ c 
92 per cent — were in family homes. Only 7 per cent were in instita- 
tiooB. The location of 1 per cent was not reported, but it was prob* 
able that they were not in institutions. 

The prevailing type of dispositioD was tite boarding or free home. 
Of the 1,280 children in family homea, 91 per cent were in hom^ of 
this kind. Many of the older children in free hconee were earning 
their board by assisting in household tasks or on the farm. Children 
living in wage homes comprised 8 per cent of the total. These were 
older children, whose services in the home were of sufficient value to 
merit the payment of wages in addition to room and board. Six per 
cent of the children were in the homes of relatives or friends or of 
adoptive or foster parents, under the supervision of the State. 

Of the 104 children in institutions, 65 per cent were in the public 
infirmary. Some of these children were there only temporarily on 
account of sickness, and others had been in the infirmurv for some 
time, because of prolonged ill health or defective mentali^. Chil- 
dren being cared for in iuRtitutions for the feeble-minded comprised 
18 per cent of the total in institutions ; the remaining 17 per cent 
were in institutions of other types. 
Occupations of the children 14 years of age and over. 

During the year 305 children 14 years of age and over were under 
care of the division of State minor wards. AU but 6 of these received 
prolonged care. Twenty-eight of the 299 under prolonged care were 
in institutions. Information was obtained in regard to the occnpa- 
tions of 174 children — 95 boys and 79 girls — who were living in 
&mily homes. (See Table 16.) 
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294 ILLEGITISIACY AS A CHILI)- WELFARE FROBLEM. 

Half the fliililren whose oc-cupatinns were reporteil were attending 
Sf^hool and were not gainfully t^mployed after school hours or during 
vacations. A few who were gainfully employed part of the time 
were also attending school. Almost half the children — 83 of the 
174 — were gainfully employed: Twenty-seven were at housework or 
farm work, ^5 were employed in fartories, 10 were working in stores 
or offices, and 21 were engaged in other occupations. 
Disposition of children whose cases were closed during year. 

During the year studied, 326 children — 19 per cent — died or were 
discharged from care. Of these, 214 had received temporary care 
and 112 pmlonged care. Forty-four children died during the year, 
of whom 2.'i hiid i'ecei\'ed tem]Hirary care and 19 prolonged cure. 

The li^9 chihlren receiving temporary care, whose cases were ter- 
minated during the year for roamms other than death, were dis- 
charged to the following persons <tr ag(>ncies for the reasons specified : 

Toliil riiflviiiK ti'mpi>niiT i-aiv invvlinin lit ill8c1inri.v 188 

Miillicr __. -W 

MdthiTul'li' 111 nirpf.ir tilt' diUil 14 

Miillii-r mill her ftiiiilly ahlc ,.. . 15 

MutlJ.T HllfJ rilllur IlUllTl.ll Wl.ll <.tlHT 2 

MottiiT uitirrit'tl, Init nut lo fjilh«-„ 2 

MiitluT'w liiishiiiKl wlllliiK to cntv for clillil 2 

Hump nilniitlon linpro\-e«l — 1 

OtlifT i]lH)iuriltloii iiiadc S 

Aldilit-r auil cUlId d.iwrtoil 1 

Motlior iiiul clilld (Usaiiiitvnil mill 1iiiikissIIiI<> Iu lurati.' 4 

Otlipr rel:<livi>s oi- friends 4S 

lt.liiiivcH or frlciula iililc l<> ciirp for clilM 38 

<;ii]l(l ii<l<ipit<<I liy ri'lutlvcs 2 

lliiiiii' nliiiiiiliiu liiiiiniveil -2 

Otticr illsiHMltltni Diatli' 1 

Adnprlvi' or fiwlcr parcntu 18 

Prlviiti- QBPiicy iif Iiwtltntlim .-. .. ™ 03 

I'lilillc nKfiicy or liiBtlliUlon . 22 

Ni)t rtiMirtfii lo wliuiii (Ilsi'liarF-'nl. . 7 

Child (Ilsiu>iH>aro(l mill tm|NwslljK- i.i liHiiti- 6 

Ilimio HltuiitliJii iiiiimivfil 1 

The care of one-fourth of these diililrcii was assumed by their 
mothers, more than one-fifth were taken hy relatives or friends, and 
the cait! of one-t<'nth was assumed l»y a(l<)ptive or foster parents. 
Private agencies assumed the cure of almost three-tenths, and public 
agencies of more thau one-tenth of the children. 

The 03 <'hiMren receiving prolonged care during the year, whose 
cases were terminated for reasons other than death, were discharged 
to the following [lersons or agencies for the reasons siwcified: 
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:« previous to illBchance 03 

12 

Mother able to care for child 3 

Mother and father ninrrlcd each other 4 

Mother married, but not to father 2 

Mother's husbatid wllllns to tare for child 1 

Mother anU child deported 2 

Oth^ relatives «r frleiiils S 

Rc4attvee or frleciils ahle to care for child B 

Child adopietl by father or other rvlatlvea 2 

Other diBpoHitlon muile __. i 

Adoptive parents 21 

Private agetio' - 1 

labile agency or lustftutlon 21 

Oilld fceble-mliidetl or delliiqueut IS 

Child dlaoharg(-d for other reuauns 6 

Self 29 

Of age 22 

Self-tniiipnrtlng 6 

Child disappeared and liniKHinible to locate 2 

Not reported 1 

Ono-eighth of tliis group of children were discharged to their 
mothers, one-twelfth to other relatives or friends, and nearly one- 
fourth to adoptive purenta. Public agencies or institutions, such as 
schools for the feeble-minded and institutions for delinquents, 
assomed the care of almost one-fourth of these children. Nearly 
oDe-third were of age or were self-supporting, or had been shifting 
for themselves for some time. 

Charaiteri»tir* of Ihe ChltdreA, 

Physical and mental conditiott. 

The division of State minor wards has physicians attached to its 
staff and pays especial attention to the health of the children under 
its care. Hence the records contain fairly complete information as 
to physical condition. At the end of the period studied three- 
fourths of the children were in good physical condition, so far as 
known; one- fourth were in poor condition, a considerable number 
having serious physical disabilities. Tlie proportion in poor con- 
dition is practically tlie same as that found among children bom 
out of wedlock under the care of Boston agencies during the year. 

Total children under carp 1,721 

hi good physicnl condition, wo far as known 1,299 

Having vMy defective vlslim IC 

Having very defective hearintc 7 

Crippled or deformed lincludlntf 1 uIho rachitic and 1 alw tulH-n-u- 

lar and rachitic) 37 

Tobercalar (Including 1 also rachitic) _ , 10 

Bavlng rachitis ,_. 24 
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Having H}i>hIIIti nr gonorrhea (Including 1 also dettf, 4 also crippled 
or deformed, 1 aino cr1n*led und rncbltir, 1 alao rachitic iiiiil hav- 
ing defective vliilon, iind 1 also having defective vision) 44 

Suspected of having syphilis or gonorrhea 8 

Epileptic (Including 1 aluo crippled) 4 

Id otherwise poor condition 217 

A total of 1 per cent of the children had seriously ilefective vision 
or hearing and 2 per cent were crippled or deformed. ChildreD hav- 
ing syphilis or gonorrhea comprised 3 per cent of the total. 

The division of State minor wards makes a practice of securing 
diagnosis of mentality in all cases in which there is reason to l>elieve 
that the child is below normal mentally. Children diagnosed feeble- 
minded are transferred to the State institutions for the feeble-minded 
as soon as there is accommodation for them. However, the limited 
capacity of these institutions makes it necessary for the division to 
provide for considerable numbers of feeble-minded children either in 
private boarding homes or at the State infirmary. Cliildren who are 
admitted to the State schools for the mentally defective are usually 
not discharged from the division of State minor wards for some time, 
the reason being that occasionally after a period of residence at one 
of these institutions a child is found not to require pennaneat cus- 
todial care, and it again becomes necessary to provide for him in the 
community. 

By reference to Table 17 it will be seen that there were under care 
during the year S4S) children 7 years of age and over who had been 
bom out of wedlock. Of these 19 i>er cent were below normal men- 
tally or were backward in school. 

Table 17. — Mental cnndlliun 'if chiiilrrn 7 yvart of age and otcr, bAm <tut ^ 
\eedlock. 
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The percentage of children Iwlow nominl mentally or very ba^- 
wurd in school was highest in the 10-to-l-t-year age group, 23 per cent 
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of the children of this age being so reported, as compared with 16 per 
cent of those 7 to 9 years of age and 17 per cent of those 14 years of 
age and over. The high percentage in the intermediate age group 
m&y be explained by the fact that in many cases definite subnormal- 
ity or abnormality does not manifest itself until the child approaches 
the age of adolescence, and that in the case of children over the age 
of 14 there has been opportunity to make some other provision for 
their care. 

Ten per cent of all the children 7 years of age and over had been 
diagnosed feeble-minded. Of the children 7 to 9 years of age, 8 per 
cent were known to be mentally defective; of those 10 to 13 years of 
age, 13 per cent; and of those 14 years of age and over, 9 per cent. 
The percentage of feeble-mindedness was considerably higher than 
that foimd among children under tlie care of Boston agencies — 6 per 
cent; it was ten times higher than the percentage of feeble-minded- 
ness found among children under the care of a selected group of five 
private child-caring agencies in Boston.^ Private agencies, as a rule, 
turn over their most dltScult cases to the State. 

The following are illustrations of some of the difficidties involved 
in giving proper care to children of low mentality, and of the defec- 
tive heritage frequently found in these cases: 

A 10-year-old girl, who had been uniler the care of the Stntc from the age erf 
1 month,- was backward and v^ry nervous, and prioress In xchout w;)!i difficult. 
She was given a mental esamlQatlon ond prouoiincwl huckwnrd but not feeble- 
minded; it was recommeniJed that slii- be placed In a special class in Rchoul. 
The child's mother waB feehle-mlmJed nnd deformed — both hunda htid been am- 
putated when she was a clilld — and she liad served n term In the reformatory 
tor women. At tlie time of the child's birth, which occurreil In an iilnishouse, 
■he waa only 17 years of age. The maternal grnndiuotlier wao dead and the 
grondftither was Intemperate and unable to care for himself. Three children 
w«e >iib8egD«itly born out of wedlock' to this woman by different fathers, the 
lut a resident of the almshouse where she had lived for some time. Two of 
OtSBe children also became wards of the State, but one of them died soon after 
eommltnent. The other, a 5-your-old girl, wu.t still under care and wax In bud 
lAyslcal condition, having suffi-red from malnutrition, rachitis, and Kplnal 
CBmtnre. The condition of this girl and of her slster^the cliUd Brgt men- 
tioned — necessitated ^leclal care and attenllon. (Cane W .'S82.) 

A boy 12 years of ngp, ivhn hnd beon under the care of (he SInte board from 
Infiiacy, was the source of considerable trouble at home and at school. lie was 
gtven a mental examination and pronounce<l not feelile-mhidetl hut hynterlcal. 
Altlioagh be was in the fifth prade, he wns doing third-grade work and was a 
dlatorbln; element In the class. He was siiid to haTi> a violent temper. 

Tbe boy's mother was committed to a reformatory during' thi' year of the 
■tady on a charge of drunkenness. It wxs her fifth <Mminltnient to this 
, the first sentence having been served 17 years before. Sixteen 
« had been placed on probation or sentence] to an Insdtutlun, and 
been arrested several other times. Most of her arrvsts had been on 

t, 188-184. 
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charges of drunkonness, tlioiiRli on two ixTniniiinB bIic liad beva before tbe 
court on Bex charpes. She wos 01h(«i!^i1 ami niccitnllr suhnornial. Both her 
parents had bi'cii inteniperatp. The nuninii was a nidnw, and had one child 
of leRltlniate IHrth. Since her huahand's d«ith she had had two children 
out of wedlock — the one mi-ntloned above and a child who waa placed under 
the cure of ii prlvatu aKenc;. (Caae W Sni.) 

A 15-year-old Rirl, who had been under the core of the State for nine years, 
had been dlajcnosed feeble- lulndwl four yean* previous to the period covered 
by thlH Ntudy. She wns rcpulslvp looking and iKX-ullar, had an ugly disposi- 
tion, and was reported to be a menace to Miclely. One doctor who exauilue<l 
her thouKht her to he Internally paralyze*!. She had spells of feeling aiul 
atittni: Ifki- a dmnkpii person and at tluies Hliowed ulena "f Iniuinlty. Appli- 
cation was ninde for her ndmlsfilon to n scIiih)1 f<ir the feehle-niliiBed, but she 
had not tx-en admitted at the clone of Itic ]>erliMl pindled. She was hoarded 
In a family home fur a time, but had hi-en at the State Intlrmarr for three 
years, Hi-r brother, also of Illegitimate birth, had Iieen mvlved by the bvard 
at the aanie time that the Rlrl had been taken. He was described aa dreamy 
and ubsent-ndnded, but a Hne Uiy In every rei^iect and uiaklnx unusually rapid 
profress at school. 

TIu* chlldren'H mother was a fivble-mlnileil prostitute, and she was at the 
State Infirmary siifTcrlnf; from tuberculosis at the time that they were re- 
ceived by the State. Her t'randfiither wtis the dissolute son of an excellent 
family; Iter father wos Intemperate, and her mother slovenly and Inferior 
mentally. (Case W 303.) 

A ia-ye»r-old girl of lllegHiQiati' hlnh bad been uuder the care of the State 
^r 14 years. Nothlnt: wns known of her mother, who had not been bc^rd from 
since the comudtnient of the child. The girl was boiirdetl until the age of 14, 
wlu'n she woo placed in a Ainilly who paid wa^ifs for her services. She did 
housework well, but she wns very t^ecullor, one of her cliaractcrlstlca being her 
stroni; dlHllkc of children. When 15 years ol<l, she wna given a mental ex- 
amination and pronounce^l hysteri<-al liul nut fe(4)le-iulu[k>d. She grew fault- 
finding and complniiilnf! and was subject to hallucinations. A few mouths after 
the Hrst examination she was roesamUicd and pnmounced mentally deranged. 
She was- then placfnl at the State inflraiary. It was UmiUy decided that she 
was feeble-minded, and applicallou was made to one of the State sdiooU for 
the fceblt'-inindeil. At the close of this stu<ly stie w^s still on the waiting list 
of this fnstltution and was belnt; cared for at the State inflnnary, where she 
had bi-eii for three yiiiFK. AlHtut the time when stie was sufferlnfc from mental 
disturbance; she made inquiries about her people, and was very unhappy when 
she learned that her mother had never Inquired for her. (Case W S7&) 

Conduct. 

Information reganlin^ the <'oni]uct of the chililren wns based on 
the statements of the visitors of the State bonnl of charity, &s given 
in the records of the chihlren. Absence of n definite statement was 
assumed to indicate thut the child's l>ohiivior was satisfactory. Con- 
duct was <lescribed as "ixjor" only if the misl>ehavior or stubborn- 
ness was of such character as to cause serious diflieulty in the home in 
which the child was placed, or in the community, or if it waa a 
menace to his own welfare. Iteforenco to Table 18 will show that 
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<Hie-fifth of the children T years of age and over presented serious 
problems of conduct. 

Tablc 18. — Conduct of children 7 vean of age and over, bom out of wedlock. 
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At the end of the period studied 14 per cent of the children 7 to fl 
yeais of age, 18 per cent of tliose 10 to 13 years of age, and 2S per 
cent of those 14 years of a^ and over were reported unsatisfactory in 
conduct. Of tlie 50 boys so described who were 14 years of af^e and 
over, 3 were known to Iiint; Ijcen sexually immoral, 3 alcoholic, 7 other- 
wise delinquent, and 37 were of other^'ise i»or character. Oi the 35 
girls of the same !i^ group 12 were known to liave l>een sexually im- 
moral, 6 of them becoming mothers out of wedlock ; 1 had been other- 
wise delinquent; and 22 were of otherwise poor character. 

Among these children troublesome conduct and siibnoi'nial men- 
tali^ appear to he very closely associuted. Of the 171 whose behavior 
was unsatisfactor}', GS, or 41) ]ter cent, were below noriunl mentality 
or were very backwanl in scliool ; of the 67fi whose i-onthict was goo«l, 
only flO, or 13 per cent, were mentally below normal or very backward. 

The effect of unfoitunate exjjeriences in early child1iix)d Iwfore com- 
ing under the care of the State, as well ns the rosiilt» of the lack of 
normal family ties and of shifting from one boarding or foster home 
to another, are illustnited in the cases stmlied. Although the division 
of State minor wards endeavors to place the cliildi-en in homes in 
which the relation of ])arents and child will be approximated as 
closely as possible, it is extremely difficult, especially with older chil- 
dren, to realize this ideal for all the thousands nndcr care and to 
insure for each the sympathetic and understanding affection an<l 
interest so necessary to right development. 

Little information is availul)Ie as to tlie psychological elFect upon 
the child of the knowledge of birth out of wedlo<-k. It is certain. 
however, that very real suffering is entailed upon a sensitive child 
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by lack of information concerning his parentage, or by the feeling 
that bis parents did not care for him or that they had led unworthy 
and degrading lives. Whether this mentul suffering results in a 
weakening of moral fiber or a dulling of the instincts toward right 
living depends upon the make-up of the individual and the influences 
with which he is surrounded. 

Instances of successful work on the part of the division of State 
minor wards are given in the following cases, representative of a 
large number in which the outcome for the child is favorable. 

EVnirteen years prevtoux to th» period rovered by this study a S-yeaiwild 
girl was comtuitted to the care of the State on a charge of neglect Her yoonger 
brother waa commttted at tbe mme time. The chllilren hud bt^n living with 
tbelr mother aod maternal Krandmuther, both of whom were Intemperate. 
Tbere were a number uf men boarders in the bouxe, and conditions were very 
bad. The children had be«n much neglected. Subsequent to their commitment 
tbe mother wus arrested fourteen times for drunkenness and once for another 
ofFenae. 

Both children were placed at board in private families, and both did well 
so for as conduct was concerned. The buy wiim underslied and not very 
bright, but he was trustworthy and tried hard to give sntlsfactloa. Tbe girl 
WHS sensible, attractive. Intelllgetit. She Bnlslied the necond year lit hlgb adHMri 
and then became u skilled worker tn a factory. She watt economical and acco- 
mulated a good bank account. She was u credit to the board and to the families 
with whom she had t>een placed. (Case AV 793.) 

A 10-year-o1tl boy was committed tu the division of State minor wards as a 
delinquent child el^t years twfore the study was made. From the age of 2 
yttara he had been living In an Institution tor children. He wae descrltied as a 
runaway, untruthful, dishonest, and light-flngereil. His mother, a widow with 
one child of legitimate blrlb, had paid no board for the child for otx yeara and 
had not seen him for five years. She was reported to have been intemperate. 
She died while the boy v-aa under the cure of the State. The boy was boarded, 
and later lived for u time with hia married sifter. At the nge of 15 he went tn 
work in a milt and afterwards did farm work. At the end nf the period studied 
he WHS reported to be u rooJ iMjy in every wny, steady, reliable, ond Industrious, 
and doing well In his work. His early tendenclmi toward wrongdoing seemed to 
have bwn entirely overfimic. (Cune W 52.) 

In (.'ontrast to tlie preceding are two illustrations of troublesome 
conduct on tlie part of wards of the State who were of illegitimate 
birth: 

Ten years previous to the time covered by this stuily a 4-yearH>ld boy was re- 
ceive<l by the State on the application of bis mother, who Rtated that ber bus- 
band — the ixiy'a stepfather — wiix out of work, und that ihey hud no home. The 
mother had been brought u)) by her stepmother, who treiiled her well, bat was 
not fond of her ; the idrl wuh unruly und wus committed to an Industrial acbool 
on a charKe of stubhcrnnetis. After a yeur ut the sctinol Hhe was placed at 
housework, where Hhe did well for a time. Two years Inter she gave birth to a 
child out of wedlock — tbe boy of the study. ^Vheti ttie child was less tban 2 
years of age the muther married, but ber husbnnd wu» worthless and did not 
support her. Subsequent to tlie time wben the buy wus committed to tba care 
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at tba State, tbe mother had tvro other children of lllegltlinate birth, one of 
wbran did not live long ; the oth«-, as veil aa a child born In wedlo^ became 
wards of tbe State. Tbe mother continued to live an Immoral life. 

The boy was placed at board. At the age of 14 he had reached the first year 
In high school, bat bis conduct was Ter; tronbleeome. He ran away to Us 
mother; after be was returned to tbe family with whom he was boarding, he 
stole, set Ore to a bam, and committed other misdeeds. Daring tbe year of 
the study be was before tbe court on a charge of arson and was formally com- 
mitted to the care of the division of State minor warda aa a delinquent Shortly 
after tbe close of the period studied he was transferred to an Institution for 
delinquent children. (Case W S32.) 

A 19-year-o)d girl, who had been under tbe care of tbe State for 18 years, 
was tbougbt by tbe board's physician to be a moral defective. At the time she 
was received abe was in poor physical condition. She bad a dub foot, which 
was operated on when she was 8 years old. From tbe age of 19 she had given 
trouble by her immoral conduct. Tbe boarding woman's adopted son, also said 
to be of Illegitimate birth, was a partner in her wrongdoing. When the girl 
was 16 years old she gave birth to a child whose father was a neighbor. The 
child remained with the mother at tbe State infirmary for two years, when the 
mother was placed at housework. The baby had trouble with her foot, but 
was Improving, and It was thought that she would be able to walk. 

The girl's mother was, herself, of Illegitimate birth ; betice, three generations 
of Illegitimate matcTnlty are here represented. The girl bad an older slater 
also bom out of wedlock. (Case W 806.) 

Status of tAe Uother. 

The same data were obtained in regard to the mothers of the chil- 
dren bom out of wedlock under care of the division of State minor 
wards as in the case of the study of such children imder the care of 
Boston agencies and institutions and of Boston children under the care 
of certain State agencies. In the section dealing with the problem in 
Boston the discussion of the child's heritage and the poesibilitiee of 
the mother's providing care was as complete as the information per- 
mitted; hence, only a summary of the outstanding ftLcta is attempted 
here. 

The mothers of 1^70 of the 1,721 children imder care were white; 
of 123 children, colored ; of 2, American Indian ; the race was not re- 
ported in 26 cases. Tbe percentage of children whose mothers were 
colored was 7. 

Information as to the nativity of the mother was obtained in 1,201 
cases. In 658 of these instances the mother was native bom ; in MS, 
foreign bom. The percentage of cases in which the mother was for- 
eign bom was 45. In one-fifth of the cases in which the mother was 
native bom her place of birth was Massachusetts. The length of 
iiiDe the mother had been in the United States at the time the child 
was bom was reported in 298 of the 543 cases in which the mother 
was foreign bom. In more tliat half these cases the mother had been 
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in this country less than 5 years, in a few instances the child being 
foreifm bom. 

 In 1,046 of the 1,721 cases the age of the mother at the time of 
the child's birth was given. In 14 per cent of these cases she was 
under the age of 18; in 27 per cent, between the ages of 18 and 20; 
in 28 per cent, from 21 to 24 years of age; in 26 per cent, between 
25 and 34 years; and in 5 per cent, 35 years and over. The mothers 
of a total of 70 per cent of the children under the care of the 
division of State minor wards were under 25 years of age. In 1910, 
58 per cent of the single, widowed, and divorced women in Massa- 
chusetts between the ages of 16 and 44 years Were under the age 
of 25.* , 

Information as to the civil condition of the mother was secured 
in the cases of 1,459 children under care during the year. In 79 
per cent of these cases, the mother was single at the time of the 
child's birth ; in 5 per cent, widowed ; in 14 per cent, divorced, sepa* 
rated, or deserted ; and in 2 per cent, legally married to a man not 
the father of the child. The mothers of 10 per cent of the 1,721 
children of illegitimate birth, under the care of the State, were 
living as married at the time of the child's birth ; the mothers of 2 
per cent were illegally married. In 17 per cent of the casee, the 
mother was known to have married after the birth of the child. 
In 3 per cent of all the cases, she was known to have married the 
child's father. . 

The mothers of 69 children had died before the application was 
made to the division of State minor wards for the care of the child. 
Of the other 1,652 cases, the mother was in poor physical condi- 
tion in 342, or 21 per cent In 4 per cent of the cases, the mother 
was known to have syphilis or gonorrhea. This percentage is some- 
what lower than that found among the cases dealt with in section I, 
The Problem in Boston. The difference may be accounted for by 
the fact that many children under the care of the division of State 
minor wards came into its charge years ago, when the importance 
of information regarding the mother's physical condition was less 
emphasized. 

The mothers of 18 per cent of the children were below normal 
mentally. In 7 per cent of the cases, the mother was feeble-minded ; 
in 2 per cent, insane ; in 2 per cent, subnormal or abnormal mentally, 
though not definitely feeble-minded or insane; and in 7 percent, re- 
ported as probably subnormal or feeble-minded, diagnoses not hav- 
ing been made. The findings as to mentality are practically identical 
with those for mothers of children under the care of Boston agencies, 
•Thirteenth Cenmia of the TDlte-f BtatM, 1010; Vol. II, Population, p. 867. 
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and also for mothers of chlMien under the care of a selected group 
nf dx private child-caring agencies in Boston.' 

Complete information as to the character of the mother was impos- 
sible to obtain in all cases. The proportion described as of poor char- 
acter, aside from the experience resulting in the birth of the child of 
the studj, tiiiist be regarded as a minimum. So far as the records 
iiKlicated, the mothers of 54 per cent of the children were immoral, 
alcoholic, otherwise delinquent, or of generally poor character. In 
45 per cent of all the cases the mother was reported to have had other 
illicit sex experiences ; in 2 per cent more she had been a prostitute 
I'ither before or after the child's birth. In a total of U per cent of 
the cases the mother was reported as alcoholic or otiienvise delin- 
quent, though in only 3 per cent of the cases was alcohoILsm or other 
delinquency not combined with immorality. The mothers of 4 per 
cent of the children were otherwise of poor character, being shiftless, 
lazy, abusive, or neglectful of their children. 

The mothers of 508 children — 29 per cent of all the children of 
illegitimate birth under care during the year— had been under the 
care of agencies before the time of application to the division of State 
minor wards for the care of the child. This excludes the care given 
the mother's other children or the mother's parents. The mothers of 
a total of 107 children — 6 per cent — had been wards of child-caring 
agenciea In a total of 332 cases — 19 jier cent — the mothers had been 
before the courts. This includes 18 cases — 1 per cent — in which the 
mother had been a ward of a child-caring agency. In 23-'i of tlie 322 
cases — 14 per cent of the total 1,721 — the mother had been committed 
to a correctional institution. In 87 cases — y per cent — in which the 
OMther bad not been a ward of a child-caring agency or before a 
court she hud tieen given jirolonged care by agencies of other types. 

The mothers of 416 children — 24 per cent of the 1.721 under care — 
were known to have had illegitimate births before the child of the 
study was bom. In a total of 609 cases — 36 per cent — the mother 
had had one or more such births before or after the birth of the child 
of the study: in 300 cases — 17 i>er cent — she had had more than 
one. Of 432 cases in which the mother was under the age of 21 at 
the time of the child's birth, there were 37, or 9 per cent, in which 
there bad been a previous illegitimate birth. Of 614 cases in which 
the mother was 21 years of age or over at the time the child of the 
study was born, there were 227, or 37 per cent, in which she had had 
one or more previous births out of wedlock. One mother had had 8 
previous illegitimate births, and 1 had had 10. 

Beports as to the occupation of the mother at the time of applica- 
tion for the care of the child were secured in 14^7 cases. Of these, 
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the mother was gainfully employed in 820 cases, or 69 per cent. lo 
4 per cent of the cases in which she was gainfully employed the 
mother was a proprietor or manager or was engaged in a profes- 
sional pursuit. In 5 per cent of the cases she was a clerk or kindred 
worker. In 31 per cent of the cases in which the mother was gain- 
fully employed she was a semiskilled worker, and in 60 per cent she 
was engaged in domestic or personal service. In regard to specific 
occupations, in 25 per cent of all the cases in which the mother was 
gainfully employed she was a semiskilled factory worker and in 
43 per cent a domestic servant. In 15 cases in which the mother 
was gainfully employed — 2 per cent — she was a proetitute at the 
time of application. 

Of the 377 cases in which tlu> mother was not gainfnlly onployed 
there were 247 — 66 per cent — in which she was a housewife and 16— 
4 per cent — in which she was attending school. In 5 cases in which 
the mother was n housewife and in 24 in which she had no occupation 
the mother was a prostitute. Hence in 8 per cent of the caaea in 
which the mother was not gainfully employed in a legitimate occupa- 
tion she was earning money through immorality. 

In 1,129 cases the mother's mode of living at the time of applica- 
tion for the care of the child wns reported. In 33 per cent of these 
cases she was living in her own home or other independent establish- 
ment, in IS per cent in her parental home, in 6 per cent in the home 
of relatives or friends, in 6 per cent she was boarding, in S2 per cent 
living in her pliire of employment, and in 5 per cent in an institution. 

Although complete information was not obtained as to the mother's 
family, such data us were avnilnble indicate that in at least S4 per 
cent of the cases the mother had no parentnl home upon which riie 
could rely for assistance or the character or circumstances of her 
parents made it difficult for her to get help from them. In 6fper 
cent of the rases both maternal grandparents were dead at the time 
of application for the cnre of the child, in 5 per cent th^ had 
never been in the United States, in 10 per cent one parent tna dead, 
in 2 per cent the mother's parents were divorced or separated, and 
in an additional 11 per rent of the cases one or both maternal grand- 
parents were alcoholic, immoral, otherwise delinquent, chronicaUy 
dependent, mentally below normal, shiftless, abusive, or otberwise of 
poor character. 

In 3 per cent of all the cases one or both of the child's maternal 
grandparents were feel >!e- minded or insane or were probably Bub- 
normal or feeble-minded. In 1.1 i>er cent of the total number of 
cases one or both niatemnl grandparents were known to be alcoholic, 
immoral, or otherwisi' delinquent, and, in an additional 4 per cent, 
otherwise of poor character. In 2 per cent of the cases both mental 
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subnormality and poor character were reported. In a total of 19 
per cent of the caaea one or both of the child's maternal grand- 
parents were alcoholic, immoral or otherwise delinquent, dependent 
upon charitable aid, mentally below normal, or generally shiftless. 
The mothers of 44 children — 3 per cent of all children of illegitimate 
birth under care — were themselves known to have been bom out of 
wedlock. 

On the whole the mothers of children bom out of wedlock under 
the care of the division of State minor wards seem to be of the same 
status as the mothers of children under the care of Boston agencies 
during the year.' The mothers of a larger proportion of children 
under the care of the division of State minor wards had previously 
received assistance from social agencies ; the percentage of children 
whose mothers had had other births out of ivedlock was considerably 
higher in the " minor-wards " group. With these exceptions, the 
findings were identical or the differences very minor. 

Defective mentality, low moral standards, and dependency— con- 
ditions which ore found in the family histories of many children 
bom out of wedlock who must rely upon the public for support and 
care — are illustrated in the following cases : 

A l&-year-uld e'rl, u State ward from the a^'e of 3 years, had a heritage 
of meotal defect, dependency, and Iramorallty estendinK over three or four 
generations. A grejit-grandmothcr und a jtreat-grandfather on her mother's 
aide had been almshouse Inmates. The maternal grandmother was an inmate 
of an alinahottse, where she wa^ considered an Imhecllc ; she Anally became 
Insane. The girl's mother was bom out of wedlock and wna brought up by 
the child's great-grandmother, because of the feeble-minde<liieHH of the grand- 
motber. At the age of 14 the mother was committed to an Institution for do- 
linqueots, on a charge of having stolen jewelry and money ; at the aire of 20 
she waa described as shiftless and Incapable of earning her living, und she 
became an Inmate of the almshouse In which the grandmother and great-gruod- 
motber bad been cared for. Later slie was committed on u aes charge to the 
reformatory for women, and spent II months at that Institution. 

Soon after leaving the reformatory she married and bad two children, wbofle 
whereabouts were unknown at the time of commitment of the child of the 
study. After five years the mother was deserted by her husband ; four years 
later be returned to her, but In the meanwhile a child had been born to the 
mother out of ivedlock. The history of that child is also unknown. After two 
years the basbaad deserted again, and this time his desertion waa final. The 
mother worked occasionally In private faailUes, and at one of these timi<i( the 
child of the study was born ; the father was a reputable business nuiu of good 
family and was 10 years younger than the mother. Mother and bnhy were 
cared for In the aimshouse, where the baby remained until she was committed 
to tbe care of the division of State minor wards as a negletrted child. When 
the baby was less than 2 years old the ntother waa aentencf^l to the reformatory 

*8ee Sec. I cii. 2. Thlii group also iDcladed Boston cblldren under tbe cnrc of State 
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tot women for tlirec years on a cbarge of adultery wltb an Inmate of tlie 
almsbouxe, by whom elic had another child of Illegitimate birth. A fonrtli 
child was born out of wedlock to this woman, but her history did not state 
when tbls child was born. After her return from the reformatory she again 
became an tninate of the atmabonBe, where she died of pneumonia when tbe 
child of the study was IS years of a^e. The record described this mother aa 
an uu<ler8iz«d womsu, not very strong, who could read and talk quite wcU, 
and who worked well under super\'l^on, though she had a bad temper and 
seemed to have no'ldea of right and wrong. 

The child van placi'd at board by the division of State minor wards. At the 
age of 17 HhG was dettcrlbiHl as poorly nourished, not strong, and sutlerlng from 
splUBl curvature. Shv wiis bnckwnrtl In xchool, thungh she finally reached the 
sixth grade and later atlcndnl trade school. Because of peculiar lumps on 
ber hand)*, slie wiis unable to lui-p Iouk at housework or 8«nvlng. A mental 
ezamluatlon was given when Hlte was 17 years of age and she was pronounced 
not feeble-nilndeU. (Case W 578.) 

Two Utile (ilrlH, 3 and 7 yfars uf age. had bet;n under the care of the State 
tor nearly two yfarw, having bi-en committed us neglected children from a 
town In the Routheastem part of the State. At thi' time of commitment tbe 
matfrnal grandmother was In the reformatory for women on a cttarge of 
adultery, and tbe muther wax about to be committed to a State Institution for 
the fei'ble-mlnded. Tbe home of the maternal grandparents, where the children 
had always lived, was rlc^Tlbttl as a mlserabli-, filthy hovel. The older child 
bad a. weak heart and was very nervous, hut while under [he care of the State 
did excellent work In school. Tlii! younser child was poorly nourished, pale 
and anemic, very nervous, and afraid of stranEcrs, hut at the dose of the 
period studied she was described as brlRht and attroetlre. It was too early to 
determine whether the children would he able to overcome the handicap of tbdr 
an fortunate heritage. 

The family had been fti this country for genemtloiiH but came from worn-out 
and run-down ntock. The maternal grandfather was feeble-minded and Intem- 
perate. The maternal grandmother was feeble-minded and grossly Immoral 
and wns committed to the refomialorj- fur women on a charge of adultery Just 
before the children were committed to tbe division of State minor wards. The 
grandparents had 11 children, ranging In age, during year covered by the study, 
from 30 to years. The oldest child wns nn Inmate of a State school for 
the feeble-minded : the second child wao the mother of the children of the 
study and was committed to a school for the feeble-minded shortly after the 
children came under tlie care of the division of State minor wards; the third 
child — u boy— had been for six years a ward of the State, after which he had 
returned tu iiU hunit. — he was uinler Indictment for manslaughter at the time 
his nieces were committed to the State board, but the cumplalnt was dlsmimed 
because he wns found to be feeble-mlndi'd and he wns committed to a State 
institution. The fourth child lind been under the care of the State for (our 
years hut wa.i not under rare at the lime the children of the study were com- 
mitted. The fifth child had been under the care of the State board and was 
then tninsferrcil to a Stnte InstUulion for the feeble-minded. The sixth child 
was under the care of lln- division of State minor wiinls and was of normal 
mentalU.v. The seventh, eighth, and ninth chllilren ii;id been under the care 
of the division of Sliile minor wards and liad been transferred to Institutions 
for the feeble-nilnded. The two youngest children were tomraitted to the care 
of the State board at the same time Ihe children of the study were com- 
mitted — one of them was of normal mentality and the otlier was backward. 
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Hence, of the 11 vlilldreD of these fe^Ie-mfnded parents — the maternal eraod- 
pareots of the children studied — 7 were feeble-minded and were being cared 
for Id State instltntlona for the fe^le-mtnded, 1 was backward mentally, 2 
were bormal mentally, and the mentality of 1 was not stated. All but 2 of 
the 11 had been under the care of the division of State minor wards, and these 
2 were in State Institutions. 

The mother of the children of the stndy had a third child of llle^tlmate 
birth, who died In Infancy; she did not know who was the father of this 
child. The two children committed to the care of the State had dllTerent 
fathers. After the birth of the oldest child the mother married a tramp in 
an attempt to cover the fact that her child had hetm bom ont of wedlock. 
The man did not sopport her and deserted her after a short time. (Gases W. 
800,866.) 

A boy 12 years of age had been under the care of the State for four years, 
and previously had received prolonged care from a private agency, having been 
boarded In family homes. The private agency continued their support; the 
boy had been In need of a better home than could be found In his native town, 
especially because he was beginning to suffer from the taunts of the school 
children — not so much on account of his Illegitimate birth as because of the 
general reputation of his mother In the community. In consequence he was 
continually fighting with them. At the age of 10 the boy was pronounced a 
moral defective by the physician who examined him. The year following he 
cansed considerable trouble by setting fires. Howe\'er, during the year of the 
stndy he was reported to be henlth.v and mentally normal, doing good work 
In the sixth grade and well liked by his companions. 

The boy's maternal grandmother was described as very erratic; she died Ave 
years before the boy was received by the State board. The maternal grand- 
fatlier's relatives were of vfir character. At the age of 17 the mother had been 
coDunitted as a stubborn child to an Institution for delinquents. She remained 
In this Institution not quite two years. A year after her return home she mar- 
ried, but she lived with her husband only a short time. Five months after her 
marriage she was committed to the reformatory for women on a sex charge 
and remained at the Institution 11 months. Seven months after her release she 
waa again committed to the reformatory on a charge of adultery, remaining 
there about a year and a half. At the age of 23 her first child was bom — the 
boy of the study. Tier second child was born out of wedlock, while she was 
■erring her third term at the reformatory. This child, syphilitic and fe^le- 
mlnded, was a State wnnl until his death at the nge of 6 years. In all, the 
oiottier was committed four times to the reformatory on sex charges. While 
under the care of State I Destitutions, nhe ran away four times. She was exam- 
ined tor feeble-mindedness and found not commlttahle, and she was twice exam- 
ined for Insanity and found not to he Insane. She was described as untruthful, 
laajr, and Immoral, but with strnntc maternal Instincts. A total of five children 
were born to this woman out of wedlock, each child having a dllTerent father. 
nw mother felt no dls^ace attached to her immoral conduct, reporting that a 
CQOldn had alx cliildren of Illegitimate birth and that the town had assisted 
Ubemllr In their support. 

Of the five children one was the child of tbe study, two were dead, one had 
Vmt most of her four years of life at the almshouse with her mother, and the 
fifth waa bom at the State Infirmary during the year of the study, and was still 
Oder the care of that institution at the close of the year. Before the birth of 
Ihe laat child the mother was pronounced Insane, and she was to be tnasferred 
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from ttae State infirmary to a hospital for tbe loKoni-. Thi> family was known 
to a number of aoclal agencies In Boston and elsewhere. (Case W 530.) 

A fr-year-old girl of Ul^tlmate birth, received by the State two years before 
the period covered by tble study, had shortly after commitmetit been ftndtd to 
be feeble-minded. During ttie two yoars she had been under care she was pro- 
vided for In a boarding home. Previous to her commitment to the care of the 
State the child bad been living with her mother, a hlgh-erade imbecile of bad 
character, and her stepfather, who was reported to be " not bright." A younger 
brother, also bom out of wedlock, was cMnmltted to tbe care of the State at the 
same time. He amteared to be of normal mentality and did well in the home in 
which he was boarded. 

Both maternal grandparentn were reported to be high-grade tmbecHea, the 
grandfather also being epileptic and Immoral. The grandmother died when the 
mother was 5 years old. The grandfather kept the family together with the aid 
of housekeepers. At the age of 16 or 17 years the mother had her first child 
Of Illegitimate birth, her own father being reported as the father of the child. 
A sister of the mother was reported to have hnd two children of Illegitimate 
birth by her own father. The mother later married iind hiid elsht children bom 
in wedlock, five of whom were living at the time the study was made. Four <rf 
these children and the first child of lUegitlinate birth were committed to the 
care of the State as neglected ; one of them was feeble-minded and was trans- 
ferred to en Institution for the mentally defective. The child not committed to 
the care of the division of State minor wards was ^lleiitic and was cared for 
at a State Institution for epileptics. 

The mother's husband tlnaUy secured a divorce on the ground of Immorality. 
She then supported herself for a time through hounework, and later she went 
through a marriage ceremony with a town " bum " who hu<l a Itiwl wife living, 
though this fact was nut discovered by the mother for two years. By this man 
the mother had two children — the children of the study. When the mother 
found thiit her supposed husband had another wife she left him and became a 
housekeeper for a family, some of whose children were wards of the State. She 
married the 22-year-oId son of this family, who was reported not bright men- 
tally; they had one child. 

This Imbecile woman, both of whose parents were lmt>eclles, had in all 12 
children, 3 of whom were of illegitimate birth. Nine of these children were liv- 
ing at the time covered by this study. Seven of the were or had been under 
the care of the division of State minor wards, and another was under the care 
of a State institution for epileptics. Two of the children were feeble-minded. 
(Cases W 27, 2a) 

The feeble-minded mother of one child bom In wedlock and seven bom out of 
wedlock had been married at the age of 17, wiille a suit was pending to establish 
the potemlty of her unborn child. Her hushand desprtetl on the day of the mar- 
riage, ond shortly afterwards the mother went to live with another man. They 
had 6 children ; 1 was given away when a bnby, 1 died, 1 was adopted, and at 
the time of the study the other 3 had been under care of the division of State 
mlnur wards for Ave years. They liiid been committed ns neglected, because the 
parents were held for the grand Jury and the hnme wns unfit. Upon release from 
the institution to which she had been commltteil, the mother returned to the 
children's father, and he aided in getting a divorci' for iier; when this hsd been 
procured, he left her and married another woninn. The mother went hack to hier 
former occupation of domestic service and worked for a third cousin — a widower 
whose family had l>eai a burden upon charity for years and who had 8 cbll- 
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ilren, two of whom were feeble-minded. Tlie molher bi-ciinii? pregnane, and after 
tlie blrtli fit tlie baby both parents were ttrreatpd and ranimlted for (me year 
to (.-orreclltmal Institutions, tlie infant being cured (or with tlit? mutlier In the 
Institution. 

The oldest child under tlie care of the division of State minor wards was 13 
years of age at tlie time covered bs the study. He was lu the seventh grade 
nnil wns rejwrted to have an excellent nilnd and (n he a good boy In everj- way. 
HIk siHter. U) years of age, had cunjuoctivltis anl tutwrculosls nnd was feeble- 
minded: she bud been lu tlie Stale luUruiary for two years awaiting admission 
(u an Institution for the feeble-minded. The youngest child under the care of 
the Stale, S yeurs of age, was In giviU health and was deacrlbiMl as bright, though 
heeiliess. She dfd good work In stliool one year, but during (he year of the stndy 
she was not doing so well. {Cases W 2SS, 25&, :!eO.) 

TIic year before the period covered by this study, Ave children of Illegitimate 
birtli having the same mother, but four different fathers, were committed to the 
mrt^ of the State because of ■unlit home conditions. The home wtis very dirty, 
ihe family had been ordered to vacate the hotise, the stepfather had been 
abusive, ami the two oldest children had venereal infection for which medical 
attention had not been provided. The mother had been committed to jail pend- 
ing u hearing ou a cliarge of neglect, but the stepfather had secured bail and 
left Town with tlic oldest girl. 12 years of age. Two weeks later the child waa 
fOBDil In antifher State, where she had been nbrmdoned by her stepfather; a 
]irlvate chlld-carint; agency had learned of her abandonment and was taking 
cure of her. 

The family had been known to social agencies in three States; at one time 
nome of the children had been wards of another New F.nglatid State. The 
ftimUy was tlrst known to a Hoston agency three years before the period coveired 
hf th^ study ; stolen ro<h1s hud been found In the home and it was frequented 
by persona of die reputable character. I*ier there were complaints that the 
^Miwn were coin): out to hi'g At one time the fandly had resorted to puh- 
IWilRK their wants In Die newspapers with tho hope of securing aid. The 
tDaternnl grandmother kept a l»>anllng house and recelve<l public aid : her 
Iramoml conduct caiineil t!ie tmbllc aulhorltles to threaten to withdraw asslst- 
•noa U she did not conform to accepted standards of morality. The mother had 
eight clilldren In all, two of whom were (wins: three of the children, Including 
OH of the twins, were dead. Tlie father of the two yonnnest was a man whose 
ddldren by his Uftal wife were wards of the State. Three years after the 
Urth of the youncost child the mother married the man referred to above as 
Die children's stepfather. 

The dhlsion of State minor wards sent four of the children to the State 
iBflnnary ; the two youngest had the mumps and the two oldest needed prolonged 
Bsadival care. The Bfth child was Immediately placeil at board. By the end 
of tbe period all the children weie In boarding homes. The 16-year-uld boy 
mil beadstroug and bad a bad temper, hut he was dolnte well In the ninth grade 
1b school and was generally siitlsfuctor.v. The 12-year-old girl woa still In poor 
feaalth, though her physical condition had improved; she had reached only the 
UlA grade In school and, though nhe worked hatd, was very hadnvard. The 
UrTear-old boy was In the fourth icrade mid was doing very well ; he was d(^ 
pcrlbed as ii sensitive child who tried his beat to do what was right The 
Kytaivold girl was alow and dull. The youngest child, 7 years of age. was also 
iIht and dTiM, thoneh abe was a good girl, well and active. All the children 
ttie «Idefit lioy were placed In the same town, and the ihn-e trlrl? were 
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In the Bame family uatll tt became necessary to remove the oldest on socoont 
of ber bealtb. (Cases W TS5, 786, 787, 788, 78a) 

Compariaon of Children of . 

Sex, race, and nativity. 

There vere under care during the year l,7l7 children of legitimate 
birth and 606 children bom out of wedlock whose case records were 
numbered from 1 to 2000 — the cases chosen for this comparative 
study. All but 8 of the children born in wedlock and all but 6 of 
those of illegitimate birth were receiving prolonged care. Of the 
children of legitimate birth 1,028 were boys and 689 were girls. Of 
those bom out of wedlock 361 were boys and 324 were girls and 
the sex of 1 was not reported. The percentage of boys among the 
children of illegitimate birth was slightly larger than among those of 
legitimate birth — 63 as compared with 60. 

There were 1,6^ white children of legitimate birth, 74 colored, 
and 1 of another race. Among the children bom out of wedlock 
were M4 white, 61 colored, and 1 of another race. Colored children 
comprised 10 per cent of those bom out of wedlock, while only 4 per 
cent of those of legitimate birth were Negroes. 

The nativity of the children is given in Table 19 : 
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Almost one-third of the children of illegitimate birth were bom in 
Boston as against one-eijrhth of the children of legitimate birth. A 
total of 93 per cent of the former were bom in Massachusetts, while 
only 84 per cent of the latter were bom in the State. The propor- 
tion of foreign-bom was considerably smaller among children bom 
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out of wedlock — 1 per cent aa compared with 6 per cent among 

children of Intimate birth. 

Residence at time of application or commitment. 

At the time of application to the division of :State minor wards 
for the care of the child, or — in the case of neglected, wayward, and 
delinquent children — at the time of commitment, 290 of the 1,717 
children bom in wedlock were living in Boston, 2&1 in the metropoli- 
lan district outside Boston, 1,143 in other parts of the State (indud- 
ing 11 under the care of State institutions), 1 had just come from 
another State, and the residence of 19 was not reported. Of the 606 
children bom out of wedlock, 150 were living in Boston at the time of 
application, 103 in the metropolitan district outside Boston, 311 in 
other parts of the State (including 23 under the care of State insti- 
tutions) , and the residence of 42 was not reported. Slightly more 
than two-fifths of the children bom out of wedlock whose residence 
was known were living in Boston or the metropolitan district at the 
time of application; not quite one-third of those bom in wedlock 
were residents of Boston or the metropolitan district. 

A comparison of the county of residence of children bom out of 
wedlock with the residence of children bom in wedlock is made in 
Table 20 for those children whose readence at the time of applica- 
tion or commitment was Massachusetts. 

TABI.E 20. — Campari, 
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The percentage of children bom out of wedlock coming from 
IGddlesex, Suffolk, an<l Bristol Counties was higher than the percent- 
igB of children of legitimate birth coming from tlie.se counties. In 
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two of these counties — Suffolk and Bristol — the illegitimacy birth 
rate for the year studied was also high.' The percentage of children 
bom out of wedlock who lived in Suffolk County — mo&t of which the 
city of Boston comprised—previous to application was particularly 
high — 30 as compared with 19 per cent for children bom in wedlock. 
This was to he expected on account of the high illegitimacy rate in 
Boston and Iwcaiise a number of these children had been under the 
care of Boston agencies previous to their reception by the division of 
State minor wards. The percentage of children of illegitimate birth 
who ha<l l)een under the rare of State institutions or agencies, and 
whose residence could not properly be assigned to any county, was 
higher than in the case of children born in wedlock. 
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Age at time of application or conunitment. 

The ages at which children come under the care of the State are 
to some extent indicative both of the urgency of the need and of 
the probable length of time over which care must be given. The 
children coming under care at the earliest age are those whose natu- 
ral guardians have lieen unable to meet their responsibilities even 
for a short time. Such children probably will be dependent upon the 
State for the longest period. Table 21 gives the ages at application 
or commitment, and tlie comparative iiumtiers of children under care 
who were born in wedlock and bom out of wedlock. 
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Almost half the children bom out of wedlock — 46 per cent — were 
less than 1 year of age when application for their care was made 
to the division of Htate minor wards. Only 9 per cent of the chil- 
dren bom in wedlock wei:e less than 1 year old. A total of 60 per 
cent of the children of illegitimate birth were under 2 years of age, 
us against 15 per cent of the children of legitimate birUi. Four- 
fifths of the children born out of wedlock — 8() per cent — were less 
than 6 years old, while less than half the children of legitimate birth 
were under this age. The evidence is clear that children born out of 
wedlock come tinder the care of the State at an earlier age than chil- 
dren bom of parents who are married to each other. 

Source of application or conunitment. 

Almost three- fourths of the children, bom in wedlock were re- 
ceived by the division of State minor wards from courts, having been 
committed as neglected, wayward, or delinquent children. Less than 
two-fifths of the children born out of wedlock were received on court 
commitments. In the cose of children of the latter class the problem 
is mainly one of dependency, while in the case of children of legiti- 
mate birth it is largely one of neglect. Nearly one-third of the chil- 
dren bom out of wedlock were received from ovprseers of the poor 
or from the superintendent of the State infirmary; only one-ninth 
of the applications for the care of children l)orn in wedlock came 
from these sources. The proportion of applications for the care of 
children of illegitimate birth coming from the mothers was much 
larger than the proportion of applications coming from parents for 
the care of children of legitimate birth — more than one-fourth as 
compared with less than one-eighth. (See Table '22.) 
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Home condttioiu and reuon for application or commitment. 

The reason for the application for care or for the commitment of 
the child, as stated on the records, is given in Table 23. Although 
the alleged reeaon is not in all cases the underlying ca\ise of the 
child's dependency, it gives an indication of the situation. 
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The death of one or both parents was the reason given for the 
application in 14 per cent of the cases of children bom in wedlock. 
Unly 2 per cent of the children born out of wedlock came under 
care because of the death of the mother. Desertion or nonsupport 
was the reason for application or commitment in 29 per cent of the 
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cues of children of legitimate birth, but in only 18 per cant of 
those of children of illegitimate birth. InabUity of parents or rela- 
tives to support the child was given as the reason for application 
in the cases of only 6 per cent of the children bom in wedlock, 
though in 39 per cent of the cases of children of illegitimate birth 
tiie reason stated was the inability of the mother or relatives to care 
for the child. In 44 per cent of the cases of children of legitimate 
birth the application was made or the child was committed bei-ause 
of the unfitness of the home or of the parents; in only 37 per cent 
of the cases of children bom out of wedlock was this reason given. 
The delinquency, defectiveness, or illness of the child was the reason 
for application in the cases of 7 per cent of the children bom in 
wedlock, but in the cases of only 3 per cent of the children bom out 
of wedlock. 

Of greater significance than the immediate reason for application 
are the home conditions and the character of the parents. The 
homes of 1,020 children of legitimate birth — 50 per cent of the 
total — had been broken up because of the death or desertion of one 
or both parents or because the parents were divorced or separated. 
Practically all the children bom out of wedlock lacked normal 
htsnes. 

One or both parents of 141 children of legitimate birth — 8 per cent — 
had been diagnosed feeble-minded, epileptic, or insane. The mothers 
of 53 children of illegitimate birth — 9 per cent — had been so diag- 
noeed. The percentage for children born in wedlock is very low as 
compared with the percentage for children bom out of wedlock, in 
view of the fact that both parents of the former are considered and 
only one parent of the latter. It must be remembered, however, that 
examinations of mentality probably would not have been made as fre- 
quently in the case of parents of children bom in wedlock. 

Alcoholism, immorality, or other delinquency of one or both par- 
ents was reported in the case of 844 children of legitimate birth— 49 
per cent. The mothers of all the children of illegitimate birth would 
have been so classified had not this study sought to analyze their 
character aside from (he violation of moral standards resulting in 
these cases of illegitimate maternity. In 276 cases of illegitimate 
birth — 45 per cent — the mothers wore reported as alcoholic, immoral, 
or otherwise delinquent. 

The data indicate that children bom out of wedlock are more 
likely than children bom in wedlock to come under the care of the 
l^ate by reason of the inability of parents or relatives to sup|K)rt 
them, and less likely to be committed beciuise of parental neglect or 
improper home conditions. However, the main causes of child de- 
pendency — broken homes and low mentality, alcoholism, immorality, 
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and other delinquency on the part of the parents — exist to a much 
greater degree among children of illegitimate birth. 
Length of time cared for. 

At the end of the year or, if the child was discharged during the 
year, at the close of care, 4 per cent of the children of legitimate 
birth under prolonged care were less than 6 years of age, while 16 
per cent of the children bom out of wedlock were under this age. 
Between the ages of 6 and 13 years were 39 per cent of the children 
born in wedlock and 52 per cent of the children of illegitimate birth. 
More than half the children of legitimate birth — 57 per cent — were 
14 years of age or over, while less than one-third of the children bom 
out of wedlock — 32 per cent — had reached the age of 14. The larger 
proportion of children bom in wedlock in the older age groups is 
due to the later ape at which these children are received. 

The average number of years the children of vanoua ages had been 
cared for by the division of State minor wards is given in Table 24. 
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In spite of the fact that 68 per cent of the children bom out of 
wedlock were under 14 years of age at the close of care or the end 
of the year, while only 43 per cent of the children bom in wedlock 
were under this age, the average number of years under care waa 
greater for children of illegitimate tlian of legitimate birth. The 
children bom out of wedlock had been cared for by the State for 
an average of 8 years, while the children of legitimate birth had 
been under care for an average of only 7.3 years. The difference is 
more marked in the older age groups. Children between the ages 
of 6 and 9 years who had been bom out of wedlock had spent an 
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average of 6.1 years under the care of the State, while chil- 
dren of the same age who were of legitimate birth averaged 5.1 
years under supervision. The average number of years under care 
for children 11) to 13 years of age was 8.8 in the case of children of 
illegitimate birth, and 6.5 in the case of those bom in wedlock. 
Oiildren of illegitimate hirth who were 14 years of age and over 
had spent on an average 11.4 years under the care of the division 
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o| State minor wards, while children of legitimate birth of the same 
Age averaged oiUy 8.5 years under care. These figures indicate the 
long periods over which children born out of wedlock are dependent 
upon the public for care and maintenance. 
Personal characteristics. 

Infnrnifltion concerning the child's mentality and his conduct at 
the end of the period atudied was secured for 1,026 childreix of l^g^- 
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mat« birth who were 7 years of age and over and 461 children of 
illegitimate birth. Of the children born in wedlock, 112, or 10.9 
per cent, had been diagnosed feeble-minded; 51 children bom out 
of wedlock — 11.1 per cent — had been so diagnosed. That the per- 
centage of mental defect among children of illegitimate birth under 
the care of the division of State minor wards is practically the same 
as that found among children born in wedlock under care of the 
same agency is worthy of special remark. This controverts an opin- 
ion frequently expressed to the effect that dependent children of 
illegitimate birth are more likely to have a sound heritage than chil- 
dren of legitimate birth who must rely upon the public for support. 
There were 914 children born in wedlock and 410 children bom 
out of wedlock, who were not feeble-minded, concerning whose con- 
duct information was obtained. (See Table 25.) The conduct of 
13 per cent of the children of legitimate birth was reported as 
" poor," while the conduct of 18 per cent of the children bora out of 
wedlock was so reported. 
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In each age group the percentage of children bom out of wedlock 
whose conduct was unsatisfactory was higher than that of (diildren 
bom in wedlock. Of those 7 to 9 years of age, 4 per cent of the 
children bom in wedlock were reported poor in conduct, while 10 per 
cent of those of illegitimate birth were thus described. In the 
lO-to-13-year age group 10 per cent of the children of legitimate 
birth and 13 per cent of those born out of wedlock were unsatis&c- 
toiy. Of the children 14 years of age and over, 16 per cent of the 
children of legitimate birth were. unsatisfactory, while 28 per cent — 
more than one-fourth — of the children of illegitimate birth pmentod 
serious problems of conduct. 

The relative importance of heredity and environment as affecting 
conduct is a moot question. It is impossible to state whether tiw 
ifgii percentage of children of ^legitimate birth under the cue 
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of the State who find it difl^ult to conform in a fairly satisfactory 
maimer to required standards of behavior may be attributed to 
innate character defects and lack of stability or to the absence of 
noimat home life and family ties. In this connection it is of interest 
to note that children bom out of wedlock come imder the care of 
the State at an earlier age than children of legitimate birth, and 
that a larger proportion of the former than of the latter are received 
because of the inability of the mother or relatives to support the 
child, and a smaller proportion because of parental neglect, improper 
home conditions, or their own delinquency. The evidence would 
seem to indicate that children who have been cared for during the 
first years of life in their own homes, undesirable though the homes 
may be, have an advantage over children cared for from early child- 
hood in boarding or foster homes. 



Proportion of Infantt Bom out of Wedlock, 
More than 2,000 infants under 2 years of age are reported each 
year to the State board of chanty under the law requiring notice to 
the board of the reception of an infant under care or control by a 
person not related to the child by blood or marriage, or of the placing 
of an infant under the care and control of another for compensation. 
Between 40 and 50 per cent of these infants are of illegitimate birth. 
The number of infants reported and the per cent bom out of wedlock 
are shown in Table 26 for each year of the 10-year period 1905 to 
1914. The percentage bom out of wedlock decreased between 190S 
and 1909 and increased between 1909 and 1914. 
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During the calendar year 1914 a total of 2,104 infants under 2 
years of age were reported to the State board of charity as ca.red for 
apart from their relatives."* Of these, 991, or 47 per cent, were bom 
in wedlock; 1,037, or 49 per cent, were bom out of wedlock; and 76, 
or 4 per cent, were of unknown parentage. Of the total reported, 108 
were not cared for in private homes during the year but were in 
institutions. This analysis is confined to the 1,996 cared for in family 
homes. The status of the children was as follows: 

- 1.996 



 Total 

Bom in wedlock 

Bom out of wmllnck. 



. 99B 



Ot unknown pareotage 7B 

Fifty per cent of the children cared for in private families had 
been born out of wedlock. Of these 995. ir>2 were bom in Boston 
during the yenr studied and were included in the chapter on the 
infant born out of wedlock. A total of 559 were included in the 
chapter on children of illegitimate birth under the care of social 
agencies; 113 of these children and 112 others were under the care of 
the division of State minor wards during the year. 
Type of Supervltion. 
The kind of supervision the children received while they vera 
cared for apart from their relatives is given in Table 27. In some 
cases more than one type of supervision was given during the period 
covered. 
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A total of 69 per cent of the children bom in wedlock were under 
agency supervision while cared for apart from their relatives; 61 
per cent of the children bom out of wedlock were supervised by 
hgeocMB, Most of those not receiving agency super%'ision were being 
privately boarded by their mothers, other relatives, or friends. The 
State board of charity supervised 16 per cent of the children bom 
in wedlock and 16 per cent of those bom out of wedlock. The ma- 
jori^ of children given agency supervision were under the care of 
private agencies or institutions. 

Ape i^ End of Period and Length of Time Cared for Apart from Their RclalircK. 

Scanewhat more than one-fifth of the children reached the age of 
2 years during 1814. The records of these children automatically 
closed when they attained their second birthday. The ages of the 
diildren at the end of the year, or, if the record closed before that 
time, at the last date reported, are given in Table 26. 

Tabu 28. — Compnrignn of age, at the end of year or at Ia»f date reported, of in- 
fantt bom tn icrdioek and bom out of *cedlock, cored for apart from tlietr 
relatives in private homes. 
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The percentage of children bom in wedlock whose ages were re- 
ported, and who were less than 6 months of age at the end of the 
period, was 20; 23 per cent of the children bom out of wedlock 
were under this age. Twenty-one per cent of the children of legiti- 
mate birth and 22 per cent of those bom out of wedlock were be- 
tween the ages of 6 months and 1 year; 19 per cent of the children 
bom in wedlock and the same per cent of those of ille^timate birth 
were 1 year but less than 18 months; 18 per cent of the children of 
legitimate birth and 14 per cent of those bom out of wedlock were 
between 18 months and 2 years of age : 22 per cent of the former and 
the same per cent of the latter reached the age of 2 during the year. 
182290'— 21 21 
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The percentage distribution was fairly even and was very similar 
for the two classes of children. 

The total length of time the children had been cared for apart from 
their relatives, by the end of the year or the date of last record, is 
^ven in Table 29. 
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Of the children bom in wedlock whose ages were reported, 30 per 
cent had been cared for apart from their relatives in private homes 
one year or longer. The percentage of children born out of wedlock 
who had been cared for in this way for that length of time was con- 
siderably larger — 36. The length of time cnred for, together with the 
age of the child, is given for children bom out of wedlock in Table 30. 
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OHILDBEN UNDER STATE SlIFEBVISIOIT. 823 

More than half the children bom out of wedlock who were be- 
tween 6 months and 1 year of age had been cared for apart from 
their relatives in private homes at least 6 months. Four-fifths of 
the children aged 1 year but less than 18 months had been cared 
for in this way at least 6 months; more than two-fifths had been 
cared for at least 1 year. Xearly three- fourths of the children be- 
tween the ages of 18 months and 2 years had been cared for apart 
from relatives at least 1 year; two-fifths had been so cured for at 
least 18 months. Almost two-thirds of the children who reachod 
the age of 2 years had been cared for apart from relatives for at 
leaat a year and a half. The majority of the children had been cared 
for apart from their mothers before they had reached the age of 
8 months, and they had thus been deprived of their mothers' vare 
during the time it was most necessary to life and health. 

There were a number of inijtances in which the child was shifted 
from one boarding home to another, or buck and forth from board- 
ing home to relatives. This frequent change in surroundings and 
in care very probably affected the cliild's health and development. 
Some of the worst instances of shifting among the children of ille- 
gitimate birth are here given. The records did not state the reasons 
for the changes. 

A Uttle girl was placed at board before she had reached the nge of 2 months. 
itter two montliB she was place«l in aniitlier huuie, wh^Te she r«iiuilucd fur 
'ttily six days. She was dleciiarged to Iter aunt, who placc^l lier nt board In 
another family, but after two weeks lier iMardlng phice whb changixl, aod 
after anotlier two nvcks it was changed nenln. tjhe Btn.ve<l In the lust board- 
ing borne the remaining four months of thu year studied. In a period of 
itevea months this tufaiit had been in live different boarding homes. The 
child had not been under the sui>ervlglon of agencies durliig the iM>rlod de- 
tcrlbed. (Case BU 10.) 

niieD 11 days old a liaby boy was placeil at board In a private family by a 
ctalid-curlnK agency. He remained In this home fur seven niiuilha, when he was 
placed In unullier faailly home. Here he n'malned one muuih, when lie was 
placed In a third home. After about live weeks the bidiy was boardcHi with u 
Inirtta family, where he lived for three weeks. At some time during this jM-riod 
the child-coring agency dlseliurged lilm lo relatlveii, and for the renmlnder of 
the period studied he was not under agi-ncy supervision. For the pi'riod of a 
little more than two weeks immediately following the child's removal fnuu 
the fourth boarding home no Information was available. He was siNin placed 
With a fifth fnmlly, where he Btiijed for Ave months. At the end of that time 
his boarding phicv was again changed, and a sixth family tuub him for a iierlud 
of one month. He was then placed In u Neronth home, where he remained for 
more than ulx months nud where be was stilt living at his si-(.'ond birthday 
when reports ceased. (Case BB 11.) 

In April of the year studied a 3- months-old Infant was placed at board by 
RiaUves or friends. He I'eiiinliu-d in this boarilln): home two niuntlis, when ho 
*ns placed with a ."^coud family. Ilere he remained two months, when ttis 
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boarding home was again ckHngi-d. For tbe rrauUnlng fobr taoaOu at tiie jeai 
he remained with the Hotue famllj-. (Cose BB 12.) 

An intent boarded thronghoat the year studletl had been placed at board U 
December ot the prei'ioas year at the age ot 4 months. She was not nndei 
agency sDpervlsion. During the 12 monthn and 3 weekif she had been boardet 
she had been In funr different fanilif homes. (Case BB 13.) 



Detcription of the Work. 

The State infirnmry nt Tewksbury provides almshonae (tnd hospita: 
care for indigent persons not chargeable for support to any city oi 
town. DurinfT the year December 1, ^613, to November 30, 1911 
7^98 persons were under the care of this institution." The mater 
nity department of the infirmnry gives confinement and matemit] 
care to women from nil over the State who are unable to establisli 
lepal settlement, and to a few for whom board is paid by the overseen 
of the poor of the town of settlement. Expectant mothers from tlu 
State institutions for delinquents and for the mentally defective an 
also sent here for maternity care. During the year studied then 
were 159 live births at the institution, 110 of which were illegiti- 
mate," 

The State board of charity has general supervision over this in- 
stitution ami passes upon the tlischnrge of all sane inmates. It 
1909 the two women members of the board began special work witl 
the after-care of mothers and children discharged from the infirmary 
The purpose of this work, as stated in the 1913 report, was:" 

Primarllj'. To protect the welfan- of the niothen and ciilidren and plaa 
llieni in .i<i(-h envifiuint'iil iind uiiiler .such supervision as will tend t<> dei'elq 
ihem Into useful and upright citizens. 

Recomily. Tu secivKate the defective wliu is fi>und to be :i menace to the gob 
innuity. 

Thirdly. To enforn- the rerqiousnilllty of the husband or father. . 

The work developed, and a standing committee of the board knowd 
as the committee on social service was created to handle it. Tbi 
visiting anil investigating are done by women visitors for matemiQ 
cases at the iiifirninri' and by \-olnnteer workers in cooperation wit^ 
]>hysicians an<l nurses nt the institution. A clerk with legal traininf 
is employed to aid in establishing paternity and securing suppoa 
from the fathers. . 

" Thirlr-ilitli Annual Report of the Sdilc nnnrrt of Ctaarltr of ManurfaaBrttl tw oi 
Xear CDdlKK NnTPDilHTSO. 1014. Ronton. 1015. Pt. I, pp. 26. 26. \ 

B Inciiulet 5 rcgliitpreit ai IfEltlmarp. Thi- number of hlrtbB rCRtirterrd ai UIiiUI— 1 
WBi 114. 8m p. 271. \ 

" Thliir-flfth AdddbI Report ot the State Boanl ot Cbaritf ot Ui 
Tear BndlSK November 80. 1018. Boi^n, 1014. Pt. I p. 124, 
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The activities of the cnmmiltee comprise invest ifration of the cases 
tore admission to the infirmary and during residence therein, se- 
ing cooperation from relatives nnd others, making arraiijrements 
' the care of mother and l)aby. for le{fal assistance in seourinp snp- 
Pt from the father, and for the foUow-np and after-oare of the 
men and children discharged from (he institution. The work ia 
t limited to maternity rases. Motliers comiiijr with their children 
• otJier than maternity care are also siijiervised, and many of the 
egnnnt women are accompanied by children. Mothers sent ti> the 
Brmary for confinement from State institutions and those who are 
irds of tliG State do not come under the supervision of the com- 
rttee, since they are already provided for. Children at the infirm- 
iry unaccompanied] by their mothers are not dealt with by the c<im- 
bittee, since the division of State minor wards handles all such cases 
■eding assistance. 

EOverseers of the poor throughout the State are requested to notify 
BB board as early as possible of the case of any pre^ant girl or 
iRHnan Iwfore sending her to the State infirmary. It is believed that 
ihe younger ami less sophisticated women, esqiecially those pregnant 
tbr the first time, should be nired for in other ways tlian at a public 
Bpital, and attempts are made in these cases to secure other pro- 
ion. 

Before discharge from the infirmary, a protective plan is made for 
mother and her child. Relatives are communicated with, mental 
minations given mothers appearing to be )>cIow normal, arrange- 
rs for deportation made if the mother has been in this country * 
a short time, positions in domestic sejrice secured, or other plans 
Je. Every case is investigated from the point of view of legal 
^^-" to secure snpport from the father, and all p(»sible steps are 
toward this end. 

IJ the after-care work the cooperation of private societies and of 
riduals is sought. Advice, counsel, and supervision are given, 
every attempt is made to reestablish the mother in the com- 
Uuty and to enable her to keep her child. 

I of Work nealiag loilh Children Itora Out o/ Hcdlocfc, 

hiring the year studied a total of 316 women were under the super- 
of the social service committee, incbiding those at the in- 
and those ^ven after-care. Of these vromen, 218 were accom- 
by children born out of wedlock or were illegitimately preg- 
; during the year. Ifi4 of these were, at the infirmar*', and 34 
given after-care only. Twenty-five of those at the infirmary 
I discharged Iwfore the birth of the child, the child was not boni 
xl 1915, or the infant was stillborn; hence there were no children 
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bom out of wedlock under care during the year. Therefore, there 
were 193 mothers whose chUdren of illegitimate birth were given 
care during the year studied, 159 mothers receiving care at the in- 
firmary during that period, and 34 given after-care only. Theae 193 
mothers had 211 children of illegitimate birth under care. Of then 
children, 91 were bom at the infirmary during the year,** and 84 
others were cared for at this institution, while 36 were given after- 
care only. 

Children under Care, Bom Out 0/ Wedlock. 

About one-third of the children of illegitimate birth nnder care 
during the year — 71 out of 211 — had come under the sapervigion 
of the committee previous to the year studied; two-thirds had come 
under care during the year, though in many of these cases the 
mother had been admitted during the previous year, the child 
having iieen bom in the year studied. More than half the children 
(108) were discharged from care during the year, the others remain- 
ing under super\-ision at the end of the period. 

Of the 211 children under care 102 were boys, 107 girls, and the 
sex of 2 was not reported. There were 194 white children, 16 
negro, and 1 American Indian, the percentage of negroes being 8. 

Only 2 children were known to be foreign born, 1 having been 
born in Cann<la and 1 in the West Indies. The nativity of 1 child 
wns not reported. The other 208 children were bom in the New 
England States, the nativity of 205 being Massachusetts. Seventy 
|icr cent of al! the children bom out of wedlock — 148 of 311 — were 
bom at the State infirmary. The nativity of the children is sum- 
mnrized as follows : 

Totrtl under carp _ _ 211 

MawsarliUKPttfl 209 

RiiHloii _ 36 

Mptriipnlltfin district tiutHlile Iliwtoii 10 

Sbifp tnllrmnry ■. 148 

Other Mastuirhiifipttfl __. 11 

Other New PIiiKlutiil 3 

PoreiRn 2 

Not r(TH>rte<l 1 

The residence of the child at the time of entering the infirmary, 
or of the mother if the child was luilmrn, was as follows: 

Tiitnl nnder care 211 

MiLMSiH-husftts 201 

]liisi.,n m 

Mctropiiliinn illslrlct imtslik' I5.wl.m 20 

Other MiiMHnehuHelta 88 

Other 9 
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The residence of almost two-iifths was Boston ; and of more than 
balf, Boston or the metropolitan district. More than two-fifths lived 
in other parts of the State. It must be remembered that residence 
does not imply legal settlement, and that most of, if not all, these 
cases were not rhargeable to any town for poor relief. 

The 83 children whose residence was Boston were also included in 
the study of children born out of wedlock under care of Boston agen- 
cies and of State agencies so far as they dealt with Boston children. 
Twenty-nine other children were also included in the Boston study, 
having been under the care of Boston agencies tluring the year. 
Nine children included in the Boston study and 8 others were under 
the care of the division of State minor wards during the i>eriod 
studied. 

Thirty-five children had brothers or sisters also under care of the 
social -service committee during the year. The total number of fam- 
ilies represented by the 211 chihiren was 193. In 176 of these coses 
one child only was under care; in 16, two children were being cared 
for; and in 1, three children were under care. 

Most of the children were very youTig when they were received 
for care by the infirmary and the social service committee. In 148 
of the 211 cases the mother entered the infirmary before the birth 
of the child. In 38 other cases the child was less tlinn 1 year of age. 
The ages of the children at the beginning of care were as follows : 

Total itnder pare 211 

Under care frotn birth.. 

than 3 luoiitbB 

8-5 tnonthR 

6-11 rooDtha 

1 year 



"148 



2 years 

3 years_.- 

4 yMra and ov( 
Not reported _-. 



In 63 cases the mother and child came under care subsequent to 
the child's birth. Before entering the infirmary 57 of these children 
bad been living with their mothers, 5 had been provided for away 
trom their mothers, and in one case it was not reported whether or 
not the child was with the mother. Twenty-five children who had 
been with their mothers and 2 of those away from their mothers had 
been under the supervision of agencies. 

Of the 57 children who had been living with their mothers before 
entering the State infirmary, 7 had been living in the mothers' own 
Komes or other indei>endent establishments, 3 in the homes of ma- 
ternal grandparents, 4 in the homes of other relatives, 8 in homes in 
which the mothers were employed at housework, G in a public in- 
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finnary or maternity home, and 12 in liospitals. Tlie location of 8 was 
not reported. All but 2 of the children who had been in infirmaries, 
maternity homes, or hospitals immediately before entering the State 
infirmary were under 3 months of age. Three of the 5 children who 
had been a\yay from their mothers were in boarding or free homes, 1 
was in an institution, and the location of 1 was not reported. 

The application to the infirmary for the care of these mothers and 
children rnme in most cases from the overseers of the poor. In 7 in- 
stances privnte agencies made application; and in R coses private in- 
dividuals. The applications for the care of 196 children came from 
overseers of the poor or otlier public agencies. 

The need for maternity care was the reason given for application 
in 147 cases — 70 per cent of the total. In 2(1 cases the illness of the 
mother and in 2 her defective mentality were given as reasons for care 
being needed. In 42 cases other reasons were assigned, rhi^y the 
mother's inability to provide for herself and her child. 

Of the 211 children under care bom out of wedlock 30 died during 
the year and 78 were discharged from care. All but 2 of those who 
died were under 1 year of age at death, 22 l^eing less than 6 months 
old. Of the 78 discharged from care, 43 were less than 6 months old ; 
14, from 6 to 11 months of age; 11, 1 year old ; and 10, 2 years of age 
and over. The length of time under care for the children who died or 
were discharged was as follows: 

Total who (Uwl or wcri' illRchnreeO 108 

Leas tben iiioDtlts 87 | 2 yi-urs 1 

fl to 11 months 14 3 yours 1 

1 ypar B 

There were 103 children remaining under care at the close of the 
year. Of these, 28 were less than G months of age ; 24, 6 to 1 1 months ; 
28, 1 year; 16, 2 years; and 7, 3 years and over. The length of time 
these children had been cored for up to the end of the year studied vas 
as follows: 

Total reranlnlnE under care 103 



At the end of the year or immediately previous to death or dis- 
charge from care, 181 of the 211 children---86 per cent — ^were with 
their mothers and 30 were away from their mothers. Of the 93 
children less than 6 months old at the en<l of the period, 88 were 
with their mothers and 5 away; of the 44 children 6 to 11 months 
of age, S5 were with and 9 were away from their mothers ; of the 
74 children 1 year of nge and over, 58 were living with and 16 had 
been separated from their mothers. 
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The homes or places of residence of the children who were with 
their mothers at the end of the period were as follows : 

Total with their mothers 181 

UotTter's own home 

Home of maternal grandparents 

Home of other relatives or friends 
Boarding— 



Putillc InBrmnry.. 

Hospital 

Other iDstltutluD.. 
Not reiKirteii 



Mother's place of eniplojment.. 

Slightly more than one- fourth of the children with their mothers 
were living in the mothers' own homes, mothers' parental homes, 
or in the homes of other relatives or friends. A little more than 
one-fifth were living in their mothers' places of employment. Al- 
most half were still in the public infirmary at the end of the period. 

Of the 58 children 1 year of age and over who were with their 
mothets at the end of the period, 12 were living in the mothers' own 
homes or parental homes, with other relatives, or with friends; 3 
were boarding with their mothers; 23 were living in the mothers* 
places of employment; and 20 were still at the public infirmary. 

Of the 30 children who were living away from their mothers at 
the end of the period, 7 were living with tlieir maternal grand- 
parents or with other relatives ; 1 of these children had been adopted 
by relatives. Eleven were boarding, 1 had been adopted by others 
than relatives, 5 were still at the infirmary, 1 was in a hospital, 3 
were in other institutions, and the home or place of residence of 2 
was not reported. 

The care of 108 children terminated during the year, 30 having 
died and 78 having been discharged from care. The persons to 
whom discharged and the reasons for closing the cases of the 76 
discharged were as follows: 



78 



Mother able to care tor child.. 



Mother and child deported 27 

Other disposition made 1 

Mother and child disappeared, and impossible to locate 1 

Dladttrged to maternal relatives 

Relatives able to care for child 4 

Oilld adopted by relatives 1 



Other disposition made.. 

by private agencies 

by public agencies 

Mother and child to be deported.. 
Discharged for other reasons 



A total of 30 children — 14 per cent of all the children of illegitimate 
bixth under care during the year — were deported. Nine of those de- 
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ported were returned to Canada, 2 to the West Indies, and 19 to Eu' 
ropean countries. Five of the mothers who were returned to Canada 
had been pregnant on arrival in this country. The 2 children re- 
turned to the West Indies were brother and sister; one had been bom 
in the West Indies, and the other had been bom shortly after the 
mother's arrival in this country. 

Besides the 30 children who died during the year, 23 were reported 
in poor physical condition; the health of 158 children was good, so 
far as known. Since all these children had been under the care of 
the State infirmary, it is probable that any defect or disease would 
have been reported. Tlie percentage who died or were in poor phys- 
ical condition was 26. Of the 30 children who died, 7 had syphilis, 1 
had gonorrheal infection, 2 were tubercular, 1 was blind, and 19 were 
in otherwise poor condition. Of the 28 children in poor condition 
who were living at the end of the period, 7 had syphilis, 1 had gon- 
orrheal infection resulting in blindness, 1 was suspected of having 
syphilis, 1 was rachitic, and 13 were in otherwise poor condition. 
Seven and one-half per cent of all the children bom out of wedlock 
under care were syphilitic or had gonorrheal infection, 6.6 per cent of 
all being syphilitic. 

R(a(us of the SInlker. 

The mothers who come to the State infirmary with children bom 
out of wedlock or to secure maternity care are, in a sense, a residual 
group. Because of recent arrival in thi.s country or absence of legal ' 
settlement in the State, they have been unable to secure care in the 
towns in which they were living when their need became ui^!;ent. 
Those living in communities well served by private agencies or institu- 
tions would jjrobably have been provided for locally had not their 
physiotil or mental condition or their general reputation and charac- 
ter discouraged private agencies from assuming responsibility. 
Maternity homes do not, as a rule, admit women who are venereally 
diseased or who are illegitimately pregnant for a second time. In 
Massachusetts it is possible for private agencies to turn over their 
most difficult cases to the State — both mother and baby cases and 
cases where the child ulone is to be provided for. 

As an indication of the extent to which the mothers at the infir- 
mary represent a special group of women who become mothers of chil- 
dren out of wedlock is the com])arison, in Table ^I, of the 193 mothers 
of children born out of wedlock who were imdor the care of the social- 
service committee of the State board of charity in 1914 and the 
S40 mothers of infants born out of wedlock in Boston during the same 
year." 
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Table 81. — Comfiariaon of characteristics uf moffttr* of children of Ulcgilimate ^ 
WftA under core of the sttciaUsen^ce committee of the State board of rharitf 
and of mothers of infant* bom out of wedlock in Botton. 
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From this comparison it would ttpfjenr that the proportion of> 
foreign ben amon^ the mothers cared for at the infirmary is much 
larger than iimong an unselected group of mothers of children bomij 
out of wedlock, and that among the former jn'oup a larger percentageii 
have been in the United States less than five years. The proportion t| 
of women 25 years of age and over is greater, and the percentage^fl 
under 21 is smaller among the mothers cared for at the inlirmiiry;' 
the proportion of married, widowed, divorced, or deserted women is 
larger than in the unselected group. The numbers of mothers in 
poor p by si I 
Bcter 
one cJiiM out of wedlock. 

More of the mothers under the care of the social service committee' 
than of the unselected group of mothers were gninfidly employed,' 
and larger proportions had been employed as domestic servanta and 
as semiskilkd factorj- workers. Fewer were living in their parental 
homes. Indeed, most of the mothers at the infirmtiry or given after 



 pbysicnl condition, Iwlow normal mentally, and of poor char- iJ 
r are proimrtionately great, as is the number having more thani'ij 
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832 ILLEGITtMACY AS A CHILD-WELFARE PROBLEM. 

care had no parental homes in this country upon which they could 
rely for assistance. 

Btatut of the Father and Hit Contribution to the Support of the Child. 

Information as to the status of the father was fragmentary. Age 
was reported for the fathers of 67 of the 211 children born out of 
wedlock who were under care. The fathers of 6 were under 21 years 
of age ; of 48, between the ages of 21 and 29 ; and of 13, 30 years of age 
and over. The fathers of 86 children were single; of 24, married; of 
3, widowed ; of 6, separated, deserted, or divorced. Civil condition 
was not reported in 92 cases. 

Data as to occupation were obtained for the fathers of 114 children. 
Their occupations were as follows: 

Total whose histories reported occupation of father.. 



Proprietors 5 

Clerks and kindred workers- 
Skilled workers 



Servants 14 

Semiofficial public employees 7 

ProfesBional personn S 

Not fcalnfully employed 1 



Court action was known to have been initiated for the support of 
84 of the 211 children. Orders for periodic payments were made in 
11 cases. Certificates were filed in 4 cases stating that adequate 
provision for the child's support had been made. The parents of S 
children married each other. In one instance the father was sentenced 
to the house of correction with an order that his wages earned there 
should be paid for the child's support. The court case was closed 
without any provision for the child's support in 9 cases, and 6 cases 
were pending at the end of the year or the close of care. In a total 
of 19 of the 34 court cases, support for the child was arranged as a 
result of court action before the end of the year or the close of care. 

In addition to the 19 children for whom provision was made 
through court action, there were 29 to whose support the father had 
at some time contributed. In 6 of these cases the father and mother 
married each other ; in 4 they had been living as married or illegally 
married. The fathers of 4 children contributed regularly to their 
support ; the fathers of 7 made irregular contributions. In H cases 
settlement was made out of court, whereby the father paid a lump 
sum for the benefit of mother and child. In 3 instances the father 
paid part of or all the expenses of the mother's pregnancy and con- 
finement, but made no other paj'ments for the child's benefit. 

There were 62 cases in which no support from the father was 
obtained and court action had not been initiated at the end of the 
year or the close of care. In 86 instances no report was secured as 
to contributions to support or court action. The 48 children to 
whoee support the fathers were known to have contributed comprised 
23 per cent of the total under care. 
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CHAPTKR 3. THK ADOPTION OF CHILDRBN BORH OUT OP W«DLOCK. 

Adoption is the legal process by which s child is received into 
the home of the adopting persons as their own child and acquires 
practically the some status in respect to the adopting parents as that 
of their natural children. Bj this means children whose parents 
are dead or are unable to provide for them are given the advantages 
of normal home life and natural family and social relationships. 
Under the right circumstances and conditions this method is prob- 
ably the ideal way of providing for orphaned children or for children 
whose parents will never be able to care for them. It is a method 
which has been widely followed, both by individuals confronted with 
the problem of provision for homeless children and by organized 
social agencies and institutions. It has, however, been subject to 
much abuse. The desire of the immarried mother to be relieved of 
the burden of providing for her child — with all the economic and 
social difficulties involved — and the longing of childless men and 
women for children whom they may take as their own has been 
commercialized by unscrupulous persons. Agencies and institutions 
have placed children for adoption without adequate consideration 
of their histories, family circumstances, or physical and mental con- 
dition, or of the character of the homes into which they were to be 
adopted. The need for careful and adequate investigation before 
adoption is decreed by the court is becoming more and more evident. 

As has been point^ out in previous chapters of this report, agen- 
cies and institutions in Massachusetts have been extremely careful 
in the matter of adoption. The belief is general that natural family 
ties should not be completely severed if there is any possibility that 
in the future the child's own parents may be able to establish a 
Boitable home, and also that adoption should not take place unless 
the child gives promise of normal development and the adopting 
parents are in every way able to provide adequately for him. A 
trial period is usually required before the legal adoption. However, 
the problem of adoption through private individuals is present. 
The practice of " adoption through advertisement " — that is, of ad- 
vertising chUdi-en for adoption through the newspapers — ^has at- 
tracted considerable attention, and a committee of public and private 
agencies in Boston, on which the State board of chari^ is repre- 
sented, investigates as many such cases as possible and prevraits 
many unsuitable adoptions. 
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834 ILLEGITIMACY AS A CHILD-WELFARE PROBLEU. 

As a part of this study of illegitimacy as a child- welfare prob- 
lem, the adoption records of the probate courts of four counties, so 
far as they concerned children bom out of wedlock, were consulted. 
These were Suffolk County — the greater part of which the city of 
Boston comprises — and the tJiree contiguous counties of Essex, Mid- 
dlesex, and Norfolk. The population of these four counties con- 
stitutes 60 [>er cent of the population of the State.' 

ADOPTION LAWS IN MASSACHUSETl'S. 

Under the adoption laws of Massachusetts,- the i>etition for adop- 
tion must be made to the probate court of the county in which the 
petitioner resides or, if the petitioner is not a resident of the State, of 
the county in which the child resides. The person petitioning for 
leave to adopt must be of full age and older than the person he 
adopts. Adoption by a husband or wife, or by a brother, sister, 
nephew, or niece, of the whole or of half blood, is forbidden. If the 
petitioner has a husband or wife living who is competent to join in 
the j>etition, the husband or wife must join therein, and upon adop- 
tion the person adopted is to all legal intents and purposes the child 
in law of both. 

The written consent of the child himself is necessary if he is above 
the age of 14 years. If a married woman is to be adopted, the consent 
of her husband also is required. In all cases other than those ex- 
pressly excepted written consent must be obtained from the lawful 
parents or surviving parent; from the parent having lawful cus- 
tody, if the parents are divorced or living separately; from the 
guardian of the child, if any; from the mother only of a child bom 
out of wedlock ; or from the person substituted for any of the above 
named by the provisions of the law. The law provides that illegiti- 
macy shall in no case be expressly averred upon the record. The 
court has held, however, that the entry " Child of M. J., single 
woman," is not a violation of this provision.' 

If tlie child is of full age, no other consent than that of the child, 
or of the child and her husband, if any, is necessary. The law 
specifies certain circumstances under which the consent of a parent 
or other person named, other than the child, is not required. These 
include: Hopeless insanity; sentence to a correctional institution 
with more than three years remaining; willful desertion or neglect 
for two years la-st preceding the date of the petition; suffering the 
child to be supported for more than two years continuously, prior to 

 See p, 271, 

■B. L. 1S02 rb. 164 apo. 1. ? an Hmended b; BCtH 1004 rh. S03. 3 as mnendt^ bj acta 
IflOT cb. 405 nnd 4 ns nincndiil by n.-ts lOia ch. OB bpch. 5-11. 

'PurintoD V. Jamrock HOOT) 195 Hami. 107. Clt»d In Maoual of Lawi RelaHnK to 
Uie State Board ot Charit; of UaBaacbVNtta. Boaton, IBIS. P, 272. 
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the petition, by an incorporated charitable institution, or as s pauper 
by a city or town or by the State; sentence to impriaonmeiit for 
drunkenness upon a third conviction within one year and neglect to 
provide proper care and maintenance; conviction on specified sex 
charges and neglect to provide proper care and maintenance. Giv- 
ing up the child in writing, for the purpose of adoption, to an incor- 
porated charitable institution operates as consent to any adoption 
subsequently approved by the institution. If the child is supported 
as a pauper by a city or town, notice must be given to the State board 
of charity and the overseers of the poor, and, if supported by the city 
of Bceton, notice must also be given to the trustees for children of 
that city. If supported by the State, notice must be given the State 
board of charity. 

If the written consent required is not submitted to the court with 
the petition, the court orders notice of the petition by persona! 
service, or if the persons are not found within the State, by publica- 
tion. If the child is of unknown parentage and is a foundling, pub- 
lication is not required, but notice must be given the State board of 
charity/ If after notice the person whose consent is required does 
not appear and object to the petition, the court may act without liis 
consent, subject to his right of appeal, or may appoint a guardian at 
law with power to g^ve or withhold consent. 

Before entering the decree of adoption the court must be satisfied 
of the identity and relations of the persons and that the petitioner 
is of sufficient ability to bring up the child and provide suitable 
support and education for it, and that the child should be adopted. 
Under this clause adequate social investigation could be made and 
wide discretion used by the court. 

The effect of the decree of adoption is : {a) To create between the 
child and the petitioner and his kindred all rights, duties, and other 
legal consequences of the natural relation of child and parent, ex- 
cept as regards succession to property; (ft) to terminate such rights, 
duties, and legal consequences between the child and his natural 
parents or kindred or any previous adopting parent, except as 
re£;ards marriage, incest, or cohabitation; (c) change of name may 
be decreed by the court; (d) the person adopted tak^ the same share 
of the property which the adopting parent can dispose of by will 
as he would have taken if born to the parent in lawful wedlock, and 
stands in regard to the legal descendants, but to no other kindred of 
the adopting parent in the same position as if bom to him ; but a 
person does not by adoption lose his right to inherit from his natural 
parents or kindred. 

was not In pIToot ilurlog tbe rrar of the atudy but mta added to thp 
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Appeal from the decree of adoption may be allowed a parent by 
the supreme judicial court under circumstances specified in the law. 

In regard to the adoption of infants under 2 years of age, the law 
provides additional safeguards. Whoever receives an infant under 
2 years of age for adoption or for giving him a home or for procur- 
ing a home or adoption for him must, before receiving the child, 
ascertain his name, age, and birthplace and the name and reeidence 
of his parent or parents, and must keep a record of these facta and 
of the date of reception. Upon reception of the infant he must give 
notice in writing to the State board of charity and must ^ve the 
required information upon the request of the board. Within two 
days after the child's discharge, notice in writing of the discharge 
and the disposition made must be given. The board may investigate 
the case and, at any time previous to a decree of adoption, take the 
infant into its custody if in the judgment of the board the public 
interest and the protection of the infant so require.* 

Still further protection is given children bom out of wedlock. 
The law provides : 

Whoever receives an Infant tinder the age o( three years (or board or for the 
purpose of procuring adoption shall nee dae dllltcence to ascertain whether It 
Is lllegltimale, and If he known or has reason to believe it Is, he shall forthwith 
notlf; the State boiiril of charity of nitch reception. The members, officers, or 
agents of said board may enter and inspect any biilldlnf; where they have reason 
to believe such llleRltlniate Infant Is boarded and remove It, If they believe 
that, by reason of neglect, abnse. or other caUHe. Its removal Is necessary to 
preserve its life. Such infant shall be In the custody of said board, whldi shall 
make provision therefor uccordlng to law.' 



During the year 1914 there were 441 petitions for adoption before 
the probate courts of Pjssex, Middlesex, Suffolk, and Norfolk Conn- 
ties. (See Table 32.) Almost half the cases — 46 per cent — were 
known to have involved children born out of wedlock. In Middlesex 
County the percentage was 43, and in Suffolk 49. These percentages 
must be considered imderstatements in view of the fact that the law 
provides that illegitimacy is not to be " expressly averred upon the 
record." 

That almost half the adoption cases involved children bom out of 
wedlock indicates a much higher proportion of such children who are , 
adopted than is the case among children bom in wedlock. Only 4.4 , 
per cent of the children born in Boston in the year covered by the  

• B. L. ieo2, cb. 83, mn. 11. tUnual ot I.nira Rvlatine to the Stats Board ot Charity i 

or Massachaiictts. BoBton. 1916. Pp. 102-103. > 

^B. L. 1902. cb. 83, w% IT. MantiBl or Law* BelaUag to th« SUte Board ol Charity 

Vt UaasachagrttB. Boston, 191S. P. 104. < 
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stnify were bom out of wedlock." The number of tdoption cases io- 
voMng children of illegitimate birth (204) was sbmit 16 per cent of 
the number of births registered as illegitimate in the four counties 
stadied.' It must be borne in mind that the number of illegitimate 
biiths, fts well ae the number of adoption cases, are under^atements. 

TABUt S2. — Adoption eatet before the courts of Bstcx, Uiddlesex, Suffolk, and 
lioTfOtk Comties. 191 i. 
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AOB OF CHILD AND RELATIONSHIP OP PERSON ADOPTINa 

The ages of the children born out of wedlock for whose adoption 
petitions were filed were as follows: 

Total childrpn 2tM 



Lew tban 1 year 

1 rear 






S4 


Ti years 




11 


2 years 


36 


6-0 years 




- 23 


3 years 


29 


10 years aiid 


ver 


22 



Only 52 per cent of the children were under 3 years of age. the 
age under which reports of reception for the purpose of adoption 
of infants bom out of wedlock mu.st be made to the State board of 
charity.*" Twenty-six per cent were 3 to 5 years of age, inclusiTe, 
and 22 per cent were 6 years of age and over. 

In 86 cases — 18 per cent — the |>etition was made by relatives. The 
lelaiitHiBhip of the person adopting was as follows: 

Total chlldri'ii 2M 

lather 2 [Other relutlvex 8 

Uotber and stepfather ___ 19 Not related ITO 

Ibternal grandparents 7 | Not reported 9 



Mp. SB. 

>• p. STl. The totnl Dumbrr of hlrths reglBtered & 

[, Ulddleaex, Snffolk. and Norfolk «aa 1,388. 



II thf ciiuntlvH of 
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The provision of the law which requires the husband or wife of 
the petitioner to join in the petition makes it necessary for a mother 
to adopt her own child if the stepfather makes the petition. In 9 per 
cent of all the cases involving children bom out of wedlock the 
mother and her husband were the petitioners. It is interesting to 
note that in the year following that in which this study was made a 
child bom out of wedlock was adopted by his own father and mother. 

In 30 of the 204 cases involving chil(h:«n bom out of wedlock the 
child had been given temporary or prolonged care by the diviaon of 
State minor wards during the year. Thirteen of these children and 
18 others were included in the study of children under care of Bos- 
ton agencies.^* 

Sixteen of the children whose adoption was petitioned were bom 
in Boston in 1914. Twenty-one infants bom out of wedlock in Bos- 
ton during that year were adopted in 1915 through the courts of the 
counties studied, 12 of them being less than 1 year of age at the time 
of adoption. Adoption was petitioned in the courts studied for a 
total of 28 infants bom out of wedlock in Boston in 1914 and under 
1 year of age at the time the petitions were filed. Hence, before they 
had reached 1 year of age, petitions were filed in the four courts 
studied for the adoption of 3 per cent of the 847 infante bom in Bos- 
ton during one year. One of the infants bora in Boston in 1914 was 
adopted twice in 1913 — first, at the age of 9 months through the Suf- 
folk County court, and, second, at the age of a year and a half in the 
county of Norfolk. Why the first adopting parents gave the child up 
was not stated. 

The family histories of the children adopted were given only for 
those children known to Boston or State agencies and for a few other 
cases in which the adoption record contained fairly complete in- 
formation. The absence of investigation of cases not known to 
social agencies and the consequent lack of information in regard to 
the child and the persons desiring to adopt must result, in some in- 
stances at least, in decrees being given when the adoption is not to 
the best interests of al! concerned. 

The following cases illustrate defective heritage. The children 
were so young that it couM not be determined whether or not their 
development would be likely to be normal. 

A chU<i of 2 jcnrs was odoptcd in 1914 Ihroiifch oDe of the eourts studied. 
The recnrd stnto^l thnt the mother was Inuine nDd aa inmate of a State hos- 
pital. For B lon^ time prevlouH to her oommitnient to this Institution she had 
been nu Inmate ot a. town almshouse. The child had been supported by the 
town since lilrtli. The petltlonprs were certlfled to be of Rood character, 
childless, and to hnve n comfortable home. (Case Nor. 49-T.) 

■* Sw See. t. ch, S. Tbla rbapter also iDcloilsd Bostoii children under care of State 
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An Infant bora in Boston In 1914 was adopted when 11 montbg old. She 
bad beoi born at the public Infirmary. Her mother was feeble-minded and 
warn later admitted to a State Institution tor the care of mental defectlvee: 
ahe had served two sentences In a reformatory, had been an Inmate of a bonee 
Oif prottltutltm. and had had a venereal Infection. The child's maternal grand- 
mother was reported as "queer," and the maternal grandfather aa having 
been Intemperate. One maternal aunt was feeble-minded and one Immoral. 
A cousin was an Inmate of an Institution for the feeble-minded. The outlook 
(Or (Le child was not promlBlng. {Oase B 717.) 
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CHILDREN COHHITTBD A8 DSLINQUSNT8 TO STATE INSTITUTIONS.' 
IntradttctUm. 

The adverse environmental conditions which are the lot of so large 
a number of children born out of wedlock would seem to make diffi- 
cult the development of normal character. From the preceding chap- 
ters of the study it appears that a considerable proportion of these 
children of unfortunate birth are subject to the tyiies of influences 
that form the background for delinquency. Children of illegitimate 
birth are not bom into normal homes, and many of them suffer 
throughout childhood from the lack of natural home life. Often 
circumstances attendant upon birth out of wedlock involve porative, 
adverse conditions which undermine moral stamina. A potent but 
less tangible influence touching children of illegitimate birth is the 
psychological effect which their peculiar relation to society has upon 
their attitude toward life. 

Children born out of wedlock frequently start life with a heritage 
of mental subnormalitj, or of immorality and delinquency, or in 
their shiftings about are subjected to detrimental influences. Other 
parts of the study have shown the large amount of alcoholism, 
sexual irregularity, and other forms of delinquent behavior incident 
in the heritage and environment of these children. 

(.Iiildren without normal home guidance more often than other 
children become in need of the strong discipline of the State. 
Mothers who are obliged to assume double parental responfflbility, 
often working away from home to earn bare livelihoods for them- 
selves and their children, struggle against almost insurmountable 
difficulties in guiding and training them. A large number of chil- 
dren born out of weillock are provided for in foster homes. This 
tyi>e of home lacks the strong ties of blood relationship which impel 
a family to exert every effort to core for and control a difficult 
child, rather than give him over to a disciplinary agency. Children 
not living with their parents are frequently subjected to shiftings 
from one home to another, with consequent disturbance of social 
relationships and difficulty of adaptation to new surroundings. 

'Tills MCtloD ol tb« cbactfr waa prepared b; Mils Erellna Belden. 
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Pvrpote and Somrve* of 8tu4y. 



^^^Vor the purpose of securing more intensive information regarding 
I Mie interrelationship of birth out of wedlock and delinquency, a 
special study was made of tlie wards of certain State institutions. 
All attempt was made to estimate the proportion of these wards 
who were of illegitimate birth, to discover any differences between 
I those bom out of wedlock and others, and to analyze some of the 
I conditions in their lives which formed the background of their de- 
I linquenoy. The inquiry was limited to records from the three 
State schools receiving juvenile delinquents and their parole depart- 
ments, and to records of girls imder 21 years of uge in the care of 
the reformatory for women. 

The three schools from which material was secured have the fol- 
lowing jurisdiction, as dEscribe^l in a report of tlie State board of 
ohartty : ' 

The I^nan School for Boja at We«niM>raaf!:h, i1i» iDtlnsirlal Rch«nl tor Boft 
tt Shirley, and the Inituatrial School for Girls nt Lancaster are the three la- 
dOMTial Bi?lu>ol$i provhled for by Ihe State fur Juveuile ileUuqueDts. They are 
admlulslereil by a single boanl of trusieeR. * • • Boys onder 15 years at 
age DMy be comuiitted to ibe Lyman School, and nnder 18 ymrs i>f age to 
the srhoot at Shirley. Girls under 17 go to the Inntltutlon ot laiKTiHter. All 
perBODB committed rcmnlii under Ihe control of the trustees dnrlnic minority. 
For greutcr et)l<.'lency In admlnlatrBtioa, the Lyuum School oaree fur boys 
under IS, while thosi? over that agt go to Shirley. 

The trustees of the training schools also maintain two parole de- 
partments, one for boys and one for girls, under whose care children 
paroled fi^m the three institutions remain during minority. Tlie 
mining schnnLs and parole departments arc under the general super- 
vision of the State board of charity, and ii history of each case is 
kept on file in the division of State minor wards. More complete 
records are kept in the schools and in the girls' parole department. 

The Massachusetts Reformatory for Women receives girls and 
women 15 years of age imd over for offenses of all tyiws, under do- 
terminate or indeterminiite sentences as specified by the judges of 
tiie courts. Women piiroleil from this institution are released to the 
agent for aiding di8i'harge<l female prisoners, employed by the board 
of prison commissioners. 

The wartls inchided in the study were those in Ihe four institutions 
or TUHler the parole departments of the training schools during some 
|nrt of 1914. The original information for the train ing-scjiool 
children was secured from the records of the division of State minor 
Iterds. The mure complete data for the boys, not being available i 
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Boston, were not secured. The records of the women on parole from 
the women's reformatory were not examined. 

Proportion of Wardx of Correctional ItutUutiont Who Were Bom Ot:t of 
Wedloch. 

The only figures secured in this study giving any reliable index 
of the proportion of wards of institutions for delinquents who had 
been bom out of wedlock were those for girls committed to the in- 
stitutions studied during the year 1914. A total of 184 girls under 
21 years of age were committed, of whom 17, or 9.2 per cent, were of 
illegitimate birth. In the investigations for the girla received during 
this period special efforts were made to determine parentage, hence 
the proportion obtained represents a high degree of accuracy. Since 
the complete records for the boys' cases were not available in Boston, 
no estimate of the proportion who had been bom out of wedlock was 
attempted. Such information as was secured would seem to indicate 
either that a smaller proportion of delinquent boys are of illegitimate 
birth or that the facta of parentage are more often lost sight of. 
The estimate given for girls should therefore not be considered as 
indicative of the proporti(mate number of all delinquents who are of 
illegitimate birth. 

The percentage — 9.3 — of girls bom out of wedlock among the 
delinquent girls committed during 1914 is very nearly that obtained 
from a comparison of alt girls under care of the industrial school 
for girls and the girls' parole department in 1914, without regard to 
the time of commitment. Of these 744 girls 60, or 8.1 per cent, were 
of illegitimate birth. The fact that this is slightly lower than the 
first figure is probably due largely to the leas complete social in- 
formation for the earlier commitments. 

The proportion of delinquent fjirls who had been bom out of wed- 
lock was large in comparison with the proportion of such children 
in the community. In 1914, 2.3 per cent of all live births in the 
State of Massachusetts were registered as illegitimate. In Boston 
during the same year the percentage of illegitimate births, corrected 
by information secured from social agencies, was 4.4. The mortality 
among infants bom out of wedlock was shown to be three times that 
among infants of legitimate birth.* Hence the 9.2 per cent of de- 
linquent girls who were of illegitimate birth is considerably in excess 
of the proportion of children born out of wedlock in the general 
population. 

The factors coincident with illegitimacy are much more closely 
allied with dependency and neglect than with delinquency. Less 
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Uuun one-tenth of the girls committed to institutions for delinquents 
had been bom out of wedlock. In contrast to this is the propor- 
tioifc — almost one-fourth — of children under care of the diviaon of 
State minor wards during 1914 who were of illegitimate birth. The 
proportion of delinquents who are of illegitimate birth would thus 
seem to be materially smaller than the proportion of dependents. 

imfritiHHon. 

A total of 102 children known to have been born out of wedlock 
were found to have been under the care of the four institutions and 
the two parole departments during some part of tlie year covered by 
the study. This n'umber represents a minimum, because the number 
of boys is probably understated. Of the 102 children, 66 were girls, 
and 36 boys. As before explained this proportion is not a true ratio 
of boys to girls. There is no reason, however, to think that the boys 
were in any way a selected group. Three- fourths of the children — 
76 out of 102 — ^had been committed to the institutions previous to 
1914, and of these 1 died and 10 were discharged during the year, 
A third of the children were on parole during the entire year covered 
by the study, or during that part of the year previous to discharge; 
20 others were in the institutions part of the year and on parole the 
remainder of the year. Of the 10 discharged from care 9 were of 
age and 1 — a boy of 18 on parole — was arrested and committed to 
another correctional institution. 

' Although many of the children had been committed previous to 
1914 — some of them five or more years before — yet their problems 
need not be considered as in any wise different from those of children 
admitted during 1914 ; for there had been no such recent gain or loss 
in probation work in the State as would cause a difference in the 
types of cases sent to institutions, and there had been no change of 
policy in regard to the ages of children committed, their terms of 
commitment, or the causes of commitments. For this reason com- 
parisons have been made throughout the study between all children 
committed during 1914 and children horn out of we<llock under care 
during the same year. 

Affc at Commitmrnt ami Time vndfT Care. 

Children bom out of wedlock appear to be committed to correc- 
tional institutions at a much earlier age than other children. (See 
Table 38.) While but 41 per cent of all children committed in 1914 
were under 15 years of age at time of commitment, 59 per cent 
of the children of illegitimate birth under care were under this age. 
Twenty-five per cent of all children committed in 1914 were under 
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14 years of age, as compftred with 40 per cent of thoee of illc^timate 
birth under care. The difference in age at commitment suggestE 
that children with the handicap of illegitimate birth tend to loBe their 
moral balance earlier, or that because of the lack of properly func- 
tioning homes they are earlier turned over to correctional institutions. 

Table 33. — Age at Cimmitment of alt detiiujuent children commitled to certain 
State ingtHulionii in I9/j, and of detinquenl children under care who were 
bom out of iredlock. 
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Since wards of the training schools remain under care until they 
are 21 years of age,* it follows that children bom out of wedlock, 
beinf? received at an earlier age, remain under care for a longer period. 

The time under care, from commitment to the end of 1914 or the 
time of discharge, for the children bom out of wedlock was as follows : 
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Segiiienci- and NaltiMl]/. 

Cities and large towns are known to contribate proportionately 
more commitments to correctional institutions than smaller centers 
or rural sections. This was found to hold true in the residence dis- 
tribution of the children bom out of wedlock. Almost half these 
children came from lloston or the metropolitan district outside 
Boston. Those coming from cities having populations of 25,000 or 
more comprised 72 per cent of the total, though in Massachusetts 
in 1910 only 64 per cent of all children between the ages of 6 and 21 
years lived in cities of this size." {See Table 34.) 
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The proportion of colored children, 21 ont of 102, is strikingly 
larga Over three times as great a pereentage of wards of illegiti- 
mate birth were colored as in the case of infants bom oat of wed- 
lock in Boston in 1914 — 20 per cent of the wards of correctional 
institutions, but only 6 per oent of the infante bom out of wedlock.* 

A comparison of the nativity of children of legitimate and of 
illegitimate birth was possible wilj for those under care of the three 
^tate training schools and of their parole departments. (See Table 
35.) The children of illegitimate birth were for the most part bom 
and brought up in the State; only 7 were of foreign birth. The 
birthplace of 1 was unknown. Of the 87 native bom, 67 were bom 
in Massachusetts, 13 in other States of Xew England, and 7 in other 
parte of the United States. A slightly smaller proportion of the 
wards of illejcntimate birth under care were foreign bom than of all 
children committed — 7 per cent of those bom out of wedlock under 
care and 10 per c«nt of all committed in 1914. 
Table 86. — JfattrUv of all deltttQuent (jhilAren committed to the three State 

tmintM^ Khooli in Iffl-i. and of dvUiuiuent chitdn-n bom out of wfillock, 
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Information about the nativity of the parents, especially of the 
father, was lacking in a large number of cases. Twenty-two chil- 
dren — slightly more than one-fifth of the total — ^had mothers known 
to have been foreign bom, and in 9 of these 22 cases the fathers were 
known to have been of foreign birth also. Ten of the foreign-bom 
mothers were Canadians. 

MeHtalitp and Phyakal CmtdiUon. 

Owing to insufficient staffs in the institutions, mental examinations 
were not made for all children. Thus the number who were diagnosed 
feeble-minded must be considered a minimum. Twenty-two of the 
102 children were reported very backward or below normal mentally ; 
6 of these were definitely diagnosed feeble-minded; 1 was diagnosed 
insane; 6 were diagnosed subnormal; S were considered probably 
subnormal or feeble-minded, thon^ diagnoses had not as yet been 
made ; and 4 were very backward. 

The physical condition of the children at the time of commitment 
was not reported in all cases. However, 13 were known to have 
syphilis or gonorrhea or both; 2 were crippled; 2 tubercular; 2 
epileptic ; and 7 others were in poor condition. 

Offentet. 

It is qf interest to note the specific acts which resulted in the com- 
mitments of these children and to compare them with the charges 
which brought other children into correctional institutions. 

In Massachusetts, under the laws relating to juvenile delinquents, 
a child is usually heard for a specific offense, though the judgment is 
simply that he is a delinquent or wayward child. The complaint may 
be for a definite act such as assault, burglary, or larceny, or for being 
a wayward, stubborn, or delinquent child ; and the offenses may range 
from a minor to a serious one. As in other States in the Union, the 
Massachusetts courts committing children vary considerably as to the 
amount and kind of investigations which the judges secure before 
they dispose of the cases and, consequently, there is a difference in the 
types of dispositions made throughout the State. There is no rea- 
son to suppose, however, that there is either a more or a less detailed 
investigation made in the cases of children bom out of wedlock than 
of children of legitimate birth. The larger proportion of children of 
illegitimate birth who do not have suitable homes, or who are cared 
for by foster parents — less likely than a child's own parents to deal 
patiently with troublesome conduct — probably results in a larger pro- 
portion of commitments to institutions than in the case of children 
bom in wedlock. 
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The reports of the training schools and the reformatory classify 
all cases under three headings: (1) Offenses against the person, 
(S) offenses against property, and (3) offenses against public order. 

Offenses against the person include abandonment, assault, rape, 
and murder. Offenses against property include petty and grand 
larceny, receiving stolen goods, setting fires, robbery, burglary, and 
other offenses of like character; such charges often appear far more 
serious than the actual offenses. Elsewhere in this section, when 
describing characteristics, offenses against property have been re- 
ferred to as " dishonesties." 

Offenses against public order include all those acts which tend to 
destroy the social and moral fabric of a community. They include 
such offenses as soliciting on the streets, illicit sexual relations, 
vagrancy, idle and disorderly conduct, running away from home, 
persistent waywardness, stubbornness, or delinquency. Children 
transferred from the care of the State board of charity to the re- 
formatories are usually classified as wayward, stubborn, or delin- 
quent. Many of the boys' cases had to be classified generally under 
" stubborn," because no more definite facts were stated in the records. 
Some of these boys may have committed definite offenses. 

In the study of offenses for which the children were committed, 
and of their characteristics, cases of boys and girls have been analyzed 
separately. (See Table 36.) A combined analysis would have over- 
weighted the offenses most frequently attributable to girls, since 
there were more girls than boys. Ko boys, either of legitimate or of 
illegitimate birth, were committed for sex offenses and no girls for 
burglary. 

There are several small but suggestive differences between the rea- 
sons for the commitments of the wards born out of wedlock and of 
all children committed during the year. First: Among the children 
bom out of wedlock, none of either sex was committed because of 
offenses against the person, though a few of both sexes of all com- 
mitted during the year were committed on this ground. Second : A 
larger percentage of girls bom out of wedlock than of all girls were 
committed for offenses against property, and a smaller percentage for 
offenses against public order. For the boys bom out of wedlock these 
differences in percentages were exactly reversed — a smaller per- 
centage for offenses against property and a larger percentage for of- 
fenses against public order. Third: Both girls and boys born out of 
wedlock showed a larger percentage of the less serious offenses of 
stubbornness and other undefined delinquencies than did all com- 
mitted during the year. Fourth : Nine per cent fewer girls born out 
of wedlock were committed for definitely stated sex charges and 3 per 
cent more for larceny. 
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Table 36. — Nature of oflenset for tohich delinquent girls and bo^» wen com- 
mitted to certain State iMtitution* in 19H, and for ichich delinquent girla 
and hoyt bam out of vxdlack were committed. 
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 Inchidei Iniulen Cram SUte board of charity. 

These differences in offenses are largely explained by tlie differences 
IB the ages of the children when they were committed. Younger 
children — and the children bom out of wedlock have already been 
^own to be younger when committed — are not osually as serious of- 
fenders as older ones, and consequeotly are much more likely to ba 
committed for waywardness, incorrigibility, and stubbonmees than 
for such causes as assault, robbery, or arson. Also, the fact that there 
were more children of illegitimate birth in the younger age groups 
imdoubtedly accounts for the smaller percentage of ^rls who were 
aez offenders. 

The earlier ages alone might not account, however, for these dif- 
femces. It is possible not only that children without natural home 
ties are earlier referred to the discipline of the courts but also that 
this action is taken for less serious reasons. 
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The following cases are cited as illustrations of the conditions re- 
salting in conunitmeDts of children bom out of wedlock for such 
offenses as stubbornness and larceny : 

A girl of 15 was c-oniiiilttod to au Inetltutlon on tbe Charge of BtubboriineBa. 
As a child she had been neglected In every way. Her mother was immoral and 
IntanperQte and had a long court record. The family was known to a number 
of agencies, public and private. At the age of 10 tbe child was adjudged neg- 
lected and plac-ed In an Instltutluu. and later in agency homes. Stic was de- 
scribed as " profane, vulgar, self-willed, and Ill-tempered." At tbe time of her 
commitment she had been assodatlng with bed companions and bad been Im- 
moral. (Case O se.) 

A young girl committed as a stubborn ohtld had been a runaway and a petty 
thief. She had been adopted by her mothei- mid stepfather. The mother tried 
bard to care for her children, but the stepfather was abusive and was Anally 
divorced by tlie mother on statutory grounds. Soon after the mother became 
insane, and tbe child was placed out by an agency. She did not do well In her 
foster home, and her eomraltment to an Institution was deemed neceasar;. 
(Case C 63.) 

A very young girl committed on a cbarge of larceny was the child of an Im- 
moral woman who was a chronic beggar. After her mother's death the i^rl 
w«it to live with her grandmother, also a beggar and n public cbarge, who 
taught the cblld to beg and steaL Although committed on a charge of larceny, 
the real reason for her sentence was her need of discipline. She became a sslf- 
rellant and capable girl, doing well in the positions In which she was placed. 
(Case C 17.) 

Bad neighborhood and home conditions had always Hnrronnded a yonng girl 
whose mother, wltb whom she lived, was an intemperate and Immoral woman, 
tbe mother of three childrem of lll^ltlmate birth by three different men. Tbe 
horae, a boarding house of low character, was a rendezvous for tbe toughs of 
the neight>orhood. Tbe child was slow in school. She stole money to bny 
clothes and shoes and was committed to an Institution on a charge of larceny. 
(Cose C 80.) 

Cha racterlxUcf. 

An analysis of offenses does not give a complete knowledge of the 
actual delinquencies of the children, for the offenses represent merely 
the technical charges upon which the commitments were made. For 
this reason a summary of all known delinquencies, including those 
embodied in the offenses, was made from the social histories on the 
case records. Since there are no figures to make possible a compari- 
scm in this matter with children bom in wedlock, a description of 
these delinquencies gives merely an idea of the experiences which 
these children had undergone and of how thoroughly their characters 
had been undermined. The characteristics described in Table 37 re- 
late to time after commitment as well as before. Half the children 
were on parole by the end of the year, and half were in the institu- 
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tions. All but 13 of the 102 children were 14 years of age or orer 
at the end of the period, 18 being 18 years of age or over. 



Tabli 37, — Nature of dctinguencieg of bopt and g^lt bom out of 
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An item of significance in the consideration of the interrelation 
between birth out of wedlock and delinquency appears in the table 
showing nature of delinquencies. Vagrancy is there shown to be 
one of the three outstanding traits — sexual irregularities for the girls 
and dishonesties for both girls and boys being the other two. Half 
the boys and almost one-third of the girls, or 37 per cent of all, 
had been vagrants at some time. Vagrancy is usually due to the 
lack of a normal home, a factor so often connected with birth out of 
wedlock. This is illustrated by the following case : 

The lack of a tinme and of parental discipline was responsible for tbe de- 
linquency of a boy committed to a reformative InstltntloD at Qie age of 16 
on a chai^ of vagrane?. Hla mother was dead, and nothing waa known of 
blB father. At the age of 8 he had been placed by his mother under the care 
of a chlld-pladng agency. After seviTol niontha In a foster home this bo- 
<dety placed bim with relatives because he waa too hard to manage Id a board- 
ing home. His relatives found hlni so difflcult that after a few years they 
refused to keep hlui, and he shifted for himself. He was arrested because 
not working. The agency which had flrat placed him refused to provide for 
him further because he needed stronger dlscipUne than they could give. (Case 
0-62.) 

Sexual irregularities are found in the histories of a large propor- 
tion of delinquent girls. The histories of five-sixths of the girls 
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bom out of wedlock recorded 8u<^ delinquencies. The proportion 

would probably bare been larger had all the facts been known. 

Of the 55 girls who had been sex offenders, 16 had been prosti- 
tutes — that is, they had been immoral for money — though 10 of the 
16 were not committed on this charge. Xine of the girls had been 
illegitimately pregnant. 

Biabonesty is generally the outstanding delinquency in the case of 
boys, as immorality is in the case of girls. Nearly three-fifths of 
the boys had been dishone^, most of them in a serious enough de- 
gree to hare brought them under discipline other than that of tb^ 
own homes. A large number of the girls, too — almost one-third — 
had been dishonest. 

F.fyeltologtcal Factor!. 

If more facts were known of the inner lives of many of these 
delinquent boys and girls there might be greater evidence of mental 
conflict occasdoned by the realization of the circiunstanoes of their 
birth or the character of their parents.^ The histories of several 
children showed the results of this mental conflict. 

A girl who apparently belonged to the white ra<» fonnd In her euly teena 
tliat she waa the child of an uDmarrled colored woman. The knowledge of 
bar colored blood and her Ul^tlmate birth, together with her InabiUt? to find 
her own people, was considered b7 those caring for her ai a coDtrlbntlnf 
cauee of hei' dellnquencj', which resulted three or four yeara later in her 
commitment to an Institution. 

This child was committed on a charge of stubbomneOB. The dependency and 
delinquency record of the glri's family goes back to her maternal grandmother, 
who received aid from the overseers of the poor and was at one time an In- 
mate of a correctional InatltatloD, having been convicted of keeping a dis- 
orderly house. The girl's mother became a ward of a chlld-carlog agency, and 
n few years aftenvards became Illegitimately pregnant She placed the baby 
at board, but after a few years abandoned her. No later trace of the mother 
waa ever found. 

^te child was placed, by the same agency that had provided for the mother. 
In a. good home where she remained for a number of years. Altbongh a 
dlfflenlt child to manage and having a violent temper, rtte was fond of her foster 
parents end they of her. In school her progress was good. She began a com- 
mercial course In high school and was eager to become a stenographer. At thia 
Jnncture, however, she was placed In a new home to work for ber board and go 
to school. Hi?re she waa very unhappy and finally ran away, returning to 
the family with whom she had first lived. She was placed In another family, 
where she was homesick and lonesome. Three other homes were tried In an 
efbtrt to place her satls&ctorlly, but without success. She was described as 
stDbbom, saacy, untruthful, disobedient, and infatuated with boya. It finally 
e necessary to commit her to a reformative Institution. 
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The knowledge of ber nnforlnnate parentaite, combined wltb ber nmoral 
from a home In wblcb slie nafi bappy to one where she was nnhajqiT and 
lonely, resulted In the mural breakdown of tbia natnralty h I Rh- tempered, stub- 
born girl whuse mother and grandmother bad also tailed to conform to social 
standards. (Case C 92.) 

Analysig of Home and Hereditary Influences. 

The very fact that a child is removec) from his home and sent to 
an institution suggests that the home has not been entirely successful. 
Even though it is true that n judge commits the child because of the 
offense and not because of the lack of a proper home, yet the offense 
is usually intimately related to the home conditions. It is therefore 
of importance to ascertain the kinds of homes from which the chil- 
dren were committed, who had been responsible for the children, the 
degree to which this responsibility had been shared by agencies, and 
what -were the characteristics of the parents. The histories of chil- 
dren with the handicap of birth out of wedlock show that illegitimate 
birth, bad home conditious, and delinquency produce and reproduce 
themselves. 

Types of homes. 

The homes in which thesp delinquent children were living before 
their commitments usually were not temporary but represented at- 
tempts at permanent adjustments. For that reason they are particu- 
larly worthy of study. From pre\'ious figures as to ages it was seen 
that none of the children was under 8 yeans of age at commitment, 
and that three-fourths of them were 14 years or over — 64 per cent 
of the boys and 83 per cent of the girls. The children had all passed 
their early infancy, when shiftings are likely to occur because of 
the mother's difficulty in both caring for and supporting a youn;; 
baby. Years had elapsed during which the mother might have mar- 
ried the father or another man and taken the child into her own 
home, or during which the child might have been adopted. A child 
of school age is much less likely to be passed about among various 
relatives and friends than a younger child. Most of these children, 
too, had reached an age when, if various other efforts had failed, 
their care would have been deBnitely assumed by an agency for a 
prolonged period. More than three-fourths of the children ap- 
peared to be in settled modes of living — either with the mother in 
her own home, in an adoptive home, in an agency home, or regulariy 
provided for by relatives or friends. 

Previous to commitment 29 of the 102 children of illegitimate 
birth under care were living with their mothers, 70 were separated 
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from them, and in 3 cases presence with or absence from the mother 
was not reported. Of the 29 children living with their mothers, 2d 
were in t)ie mothers' own homes ; in 4 of these cases tlip mother had 
been married to the child's father, in 12 to a man other than the 
father, and tlie remaining 9 mothers were maintaining homes sepa- 
rate from tlicir husbands or were living with consorts or with men 
to whom they hiui been illegrfUy married. 

Of the children who were not living with their mothers, 13 were in 
homes into which they had been legally adopted: 8 were in foster 
homes into which tliey liad been received as [jermanont meml»ers of 
the family; 23 were in agency liomes; l'» were cured for by grand- 
parents, otlier relatives, or friends; 2 were in institutions; 8 were 
sopporting themselves; and in one case the tyi>e of home was not 
reported. A surprisingly large percentage of delinquent children 
came from adoptive or foster homes as compared with the numlwr 
of children born out of wedhtck under cure of the division of State 
minor wards who came from such homes. Only 7 i>er cent of children 6 
years of age and oi er under care of the division of State minor wards 
were in adoptive or foster homes at the time of application or 
commitment, while 21 per cent of the wards of correi-tional institu- 
tions came from homes of this type. This comparatively large 
amount of delintjuency which comes from adoptive homes occurs 
in a State where the board of charity pursues the policy of giving 
very few of its charges for a<loption, where it permits no adoption 
of a ward unless the home has been tried for a year, and where public 
opinion generally lias been educated in advanced theories upon the 
subject. Yet in this State one out of every eight of the children 
bom out of wedloc-k who were wanls of correctional institutions 
came from homos into which they had been legally adopted. Local 
inveetigatioiis have sliowii that not all adoptions are accompanied by 
the careful investigation and safeguarding of the children which 
obtains in the wurk of the State board of charity. This amount of 
delinquency coming from ad()i>tive Iiomos indicates the need of great 
care in the pla<'ement of children for adoption. The following cases 
of children bom out of wedlock who had been brought up in 
adoptive or foster homes illustrate the difficulties sometimes present: 

A cbiW wns liikpn when slie was 2 yenrs oM from a hoRpltnl In a ni-ar-Dy 
Statf! iinil hruiijilit Up by fiistcr piironts. though never lejiiilty adopleO. The 
borne wnn nn i'\ci'llMit i>iii>, but the dilM proved tci be u iirent trlnl nnd dis- 
appoiQtnieTit. Shu wan backniinl In wliifol and a truant and she lifsini to lie 
and uteal at tbi- a^t- <'t 7. At thi' nai' «f l.t shf wan sent to n private in.stltntlon 
tor dlfUcitlt izirlf. nlurp slip rMLiiiliiod for ovi>r u year but rtid not Improvp, 
She wnH thi'n sent to rclalivi'ii of lior foMter parents, bnt she pmvcd to be 
lucontrol table nnd was lliiall}- committed to a State Institution aa a stubborn 
182200°— 21 S3 
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child. She hod been under the care of thin iDBtltuUou for some time when tbe 
study was made. While on parole she had worked In factories but was dis- 
charged from several for misconduct When 18 years old she gave btrth to 
a child out of wedlock. The mother and haby were kept together for a time 
but finally had to be separated. The mother was unfit phy^cally and men- 
tally to care for the t-hild, and the baby became til because of the mother's 
neglect. (Case C 102.) 

A hoy and a icirl horn out of wedlock — twin children of a mother who was HI 
and unable to care for tliem — were taken by a cfalld-caring agency when a 
montb old, and a little later both were adopted by the same family. The 
home was a most unfortunate one. The foster mother n^lected the children, 
and the foster father made Improper advances to the elrl. When the children 
were 12 years of aire, the home was broken up through the misconduct and 
desertion of the foster tether, and the boy was committed to the care of a 
public aftency. A month later bis sister was committed to a State Institution 
un a ses charge, having been very ImmoraL The boy did fairly well, but the 
girl was nervous, high-Btrung, and very untruthful. She was Immoral while 
on parole. An examination of mentality was made, and she was pronounced 
a defective delinquent. (Case 41.) 

A very young boy was conuultted to an Institution on a charge of breiiklng and 
entering and Inrcency. Ho had been & member of a gang, anil tie ailniitted break- 
ing Into ITi places. He had been taken when an infant from a midwife by hla fos- 
ter iiarents, but he had nevpr been legally adoiited. The foster parents knew 
nothing of the mnther's hlwtorj-, exceiit that the child had been bom out of 
wedlock. The home was undesirable, and the child bad little carft The lack 
of discipline was undoubtedly largely responsible for hie delinquency. While 
under the care of the Institution he made i)oor progress In school, and his 
teachers believed him to be defective. (Case C 23.) 

A girl born out of wedlock, whose pnrenta were intemperate and Immoral 
and whose home life was most degrading, whs adopted when 6 years of age. 
The adoptive borne was not a fortunate one. Tbe family disliked the child 
and gave her no affection but subjected her tn constant criticism. Tbe child 
was neurotic and unstable and became stubborn, shy, and untruthful. She 
was anally committed to an institution on a charge of stubbornness. (Case 
C 60.) 

Character of homes. 

The descriptions gi\en on the records of the homes where the 
rhihiren lived at commitment (see Table 3S) pictured 46 where 
conditions detrimental to a child's morals existed. Information as 
to the character of the home was lackinf; in some ca.ses. 

Eleven children were living with immoral mothers, 6 not living 
with their mothers wei^ in homes where immorality existed, 13 were 
living in homes of low standards, 11 children were without adequate 
supervision, and 5 were in homes in which other detrimental condi- 
tions existed. Twenty-six of the 29 children who were living with 
their mothers were living under unfavorable conditions. Five of the 
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adoptive or foeter homee, and both the grandparents' homes, were 
unfavorable. All but one of the agency homes were good, so far 
as known. 

Tabuc 38. — Ttlpe» and chvader of home* In tohich ttetHutuent vhttdren bom 
out of ioedlock lived before commilment. 
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* Seven not lmll]t wlopted, tlXHUli taken t— ""■■""y by logtcr ponDls. 

«On«notles3lyii>|Hedr^^^ 

' Avvy from motber. 

The brfnglng ap of a ctdld Of llleteltlmHte blrtb In the home of the mother 
and stepfnther, along with the half brothers and half Blfltern, does not always 
result favorably for the child. Althottgh other factors contrihnted to the 
dellnquenoy of the child here described, the scornfnl nttltnde and disagreeable 
treatment of her half brothers and half sisters undoubtedly seriously influenced 
ber conduct 

This girl was comniltted to a correctional iDStltntlon at an early age because 
of sex nfTenses. She was described as a cbroulc truant, a runaway, alcoholic, 
and Immoral from the age of 13. At the time of commitment she was leading a 
life of proMtitutlou, ttiouh'h living In her mother's home^ 

Her mother ff>lt kt'enly the disgrace of having a child of Illegitimate birth. 
She was over 40 ^lien the child was bom and had a numt)er of children born 
In wedlock. The home was poor, and the presence of lodgers of questionable 
character was an unfavorable Influeitce. All the children of legitimate birth, 
however, were doing well and had exhibited no tendencies toward wrongdoing, 
Orlmloal treatuiecit by ber own father, who paid irregularly for her support, 
seems to have been the beginning of lier misconduct. (Case G 68.) 

A little colored boy bora out of wedlock, whose mother had die<l when he 
was a t)aby and who had been brought np by his paternal grandpa rentK, ^vas 
committed as a stubborn child. His father had ne^'er admitte<l his paternity, 
though the grandparents were satlsQed of It. The grandparents weru away 
all day and the child was left In a cheerless home without companlshlp or 
oontroL (Case C 74.) 
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The efCeot of unfavurabLe home tondllloDs and oi unfurtuiiBte experiences 
In early youtli In llluBtrated Id tbe case of a girl committed to a correctional 
Institution In ht'r liile 'teens for a sex otteuae. Klie had supportetl a man — 
Benteuced to u peuaX liietitutlon at tbe same time she was committed — by her 
earnlnpt na a pruKtltutc. She was of normal mentality and had reached 
the Bisth ETuOe at the age of 12 years. A phyrtcal defect aerlouBiy marred 
ber ari'ciii'Biice. She was alcoholic and had been Immoral from an early age. 

The mother of the girl was described as " tragically feeble-minded." She 
bad lived with the K^fl'^ father for several years when she discovered that 
their marrlaee was Illegal hecauee he had another wife living. She then left 
bim and soon iTiarried a widower with several children. The home tbuB pro- 
vldcil for the muther and her child proved to be most unfavonihle. The step- 
father was reported to have conducted himself improperly toward the cidld. 
At the age of 11 abe was forced to inipro|>er relations by her stepbrother, who 
married her under pn-ssuro n month l)efore their child was bom. Tbe child- 
mother was but little past her twelfth birthday at the baby's birth. The Infant 
waw adopted l)y the i,Taiuliia rente, and the girl and her husband established 
8 home of their own. The child's elfnrta at liousekeeplng were naturally 
nnsuccessful, and she returned to ber mother's hom& 

Her history tor (In? nest few years Is frugnienlury. At the time of comnilt- 
ment she was living in a disorderly bouse. The iacii of ehance for normal 
development in her home, her unhappy early hlKtory, and her forced marriage 
resulted in the delinquent career of this girl who. In spite of the feeble-mlnded- 
ness of her mother, seemed to have good natural endowments. <Case C 61.* 

A young boy of lllegltiroate birth, committed to an Institution for juvenile 
delinquents, wiis found to have been living on receipts from stolen goods and 
Bleeping in doorways and cellars. His mother — herself bom out of wedlock — 
and his older sister were trj'lng to maintain a bome, but the neighborhood whs 
poor, both were employeil dnrlng the day, and It was Impossible to give the boy 
any attention. The mother, who had never married, had struggled hard to 
provl'Je for her two children and had succeeded In keeping them with her for a 
number of years. The alleged father was dead. The lack of home superviBlon 
and discipline was disastrous for the boy. (Case C 9.) 

Previous agency care. 

Almost Imlf the children — 50 out of 10'2 — wei'e being supervised by 
some agency at the time of their commitment. This supervision was 
being given for 10 children by public cliild-earing agencies, for 7 by 
private child-caring agencies, and for 9 by child- protective agencies; 
11 were on probation, 3 were under other prolonged care of the 
courts, and 1 was under supervision of another industrial school. 
Some of these children had been placed out by the State or by private 
societies during most of their childhood. 

A very large proportion of the children, 70 out of 102, had been 
under the c^ire of agencies, institutions, or courts at some time pre- 
vious to commitment. Four of these children had previously been in 
correctional institutions, 12 had been on probation, and 6 had been 
given other euro by the courts. A total of 56 children had been given 
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prolonged care by other agencies (9 of these also having been before 
the courts). It is evident that in the majority of cases other methods 
had been tried before the last measure was resorted to— the reforma- 
tive institution. 

A girl committed to a retormotory at the age of 17 aa a stubborn child was one 
of a family of 13 cbildren born ont of wedlock, ami hnil spent tho greater part 
of her childhood In Institutions. Her mother and father llyed t<)Bether for a 
number of years but were never married. The father was intemperate and bad 
a long court record. He deserted the motlier several years before the girl's com. 
mitmeot. The mother had been In a correctional Institution for Intemperance 
aDd bad lived with a second man to whom she was uot married. Little Is known 
of the otber children. Some of them died In Infancy or enrly childhood. One is 
known to have been Immoral and to have been an Inmate of a reformatory. 

At the age of 5 years the girl described was placed In an orphanage and spent 
tlie next seven years In thla and another institution. She then lived for a time 
wltb her parents and was put to work In a bctory. After this she kept house 
for a mnn with whom she had Immoral relations. At the time the study waa 
made she had been for several years under care of the correctional Institution 
to which she was committed. While on parole she failed to do well. (Case 
C39.) 

A IS-year-old colored girl of Illegitimate birth, committed on a charge of lar- 
ceny, had been living with her two sisters and ber aont Her motlier was dead. 
The girl bad been under the care of agencies for three years previous to commit- 
ment — one chlld-caring and two family-care agencies bad been working on the 
case. The girl bad been put on probation ; but she became mon> delinquent, 
and It was necessary to send her to an institution. She had stolen from ber 
aunt and from employers and neighbors. Tbe year before this study she waa 
hopelessly paralyzed by a disease of the spine. One of ber sisters waa later 
committed to an Institution for the feeble-minded. (Case G 2.) 

Parental characteristics. 

The information concerning the mothers, fathers, and grandparents 
of tbe children, though meager, is suggestive. (See Table 39.) 
Almost two-thirds of the mothers had characteristics sutHciently det- 
rimental to be reported. Fifty of the mothers were- known to l>e sexu- 
ally delinquent, of whom 8 were prostitutes and 34 had other chil- 
dren of illegitimate birth, 10 of these having four or more other chil- 
dren bom out of wedlock. One mother had four other cliildren by 
iouT different fathers; each of two mothers who had lived as mar- 
ried with the fathers of their children for long periods had 13 chil- 
dren of illegitimate birth. Twenty-three of the motliers with poor 
characteristics had the children included in the study living with 
them previous to conunitment. 
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Table 30. — Character of mothert of delinquent children born out of wedlock. 
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96 dtUnqueDt u wall. 

The 36 mothers who were known to have had more than one 
child out of wedlock  had a total of 141 such children, of whom 74 
were dependent, neglected, delinquent, or defective charges of so- 
ciety: Thirty-seven were delinquents included in this study; 8 others 
were delinquent; 26 were neglected or dependent, 3 of whom were 
feeble-minded; 4 others were defective. 

Full information was not available regarding the mentality and 
physical condition of many of the mothers. It was known, how- 
ever, that 13 were reported to be not normal, of whom 3 were diag- 
nosed feeble-minded, 2 were insane, and 8 were probably subnormal 
or feeble-minded. One mother was epileptic and 8 others were in 
poor physical condition. 

Information regarding fathers of children bom out of wedlock is 
usually lacking, and it is surprising that records of these children, 
who were received after infancy, contained such facts for half the 
cases (52). About one-third of the children were known to have 
fathers who were immoral, alcoholic, or otherwise delinquent. 
Twenty-six of these men were known either to have been fathers of 
other children bom out of wedlock or to have been otherwise im- 
moral. Several had records of desertion or nonsupport. 

Since nothing at all was known of 80 fathers no generalizations 
can be made concerning the amounts contributed by the fathers to- 
ward the support of their children. There were, however, 31 who 
contribut«d something, 18 because living as married with or illegally 
married to the mother, 8 because they married the mother subse- 
quent to the child's birth, and B through money payments. 

In addition to the evidence in regard to the characteristics of the 
parents, the maternai grandparents of 16 children were known to 
have been alcoholic, immoral, otherwise delinquent, or of poor char- 
acter. 

no othrr Ill^iHlmata 
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To siun up the characteristics of the families of these delinquent 
children of illegitimate hirth, the mothers, fathers, or maternal grand- 
parents of 66 of the 102 were alcoholic or immoral, and of " others 
were of otherwise poor character or of abnormal mentality. In only 
29 cases was nothing detrimental reported concerning parents or 
grandparents, and in many of these cases little or nothing was known 
of the family history. In 17 of the 66 cases in which nlcoholism or 
immorality was reported, the record also stated that one or both 
parents or maternal grandparents were otherwise delinquent or men- 
tally below normal. 

To what extent dependency was present in the homes of the^e chil- 
dren was difficult to discover. It is known, however, that 21 «f the 
children had mothers who themselves had formerly been wards of 
agencies ; that 34 of the mothers had other children who were, or had 
been, public responsibilities either as dependent, neglected, delinquent, 
feeble-minded, or insane; and that the grandparents of 5 children 
were known to have been dependent upon charitable relief. Thirteen 
of the children had another member of the immediate relationship 
under the care of a Massachusetts agency during 1914; in 5 of these 
cases the children themselves had baties born out of wedlock who 
were under care during the year. Thus, a considerable number of the 
children came from families who had contributed largely to the 
amount of dependency, delinquency, or defect in the cr)mmunity. 

A striking illustration of the various factors operating detri- 
mentally in the life of a child bom out of wedlock is presented in 
the following case: 

Twin Bisters, nfler 17 years of ccimplfte separation, were TOmmltted wilhlQ 
six weckn of each otber to the seme correctional institution. The flrst Ulster 
had been duly <rlHSKlfled nnd aAslfoied to work at tlte Institution wlien one <tay 
t&e receiving mntron was railed upon to accept a new prisoner. In ilistrees at 
tbe appnrenl t'scnpc of uik of Ihi' inmates, tht^ matron excliilmed to the now 
prisoner ; " How did you get out, and where did you (.■onie from! " The matron 
was not more siirprlse<l at the situation than vtas eacb of the girls to find iter 
donble In the Institution. 

Both Klris wire nminiltteil for the same oftense, vaEmncy; both had i>«en 
sexnally delinqumt; l>oth were clasultled as secreRnble types, though of good 
natlTe ability; both were epileptic; both had gonorrhea. This wus the first 
commitment fur each or liieni. In both girls, whose early experience had been 
much the s:ime, hut who bud later t)een sulije<'led to Homewliiit illlterent environ- 
mental condillon.s, the same traits hnd developed In a strikingly similar manner. 

Tlieir mother, the cbll<l of an lntemi>enite and pauper family, had been au 
lireqionslble almshouse Inmate. She n-malned in the almshoune with the 
twin babies for two years after tlielr birth; they were then placed In a private 
InstltutloTi anil the muther went tn an Institution In iimilher Slate, Shortly 
afterwards the Imhles were adiiptnl by different fiinillleH iind renminbi sepa- 
rated until Itiey I'ltme tonelher In the reformatory. Uotli iiiloi>tive homes were 
smvosetlly gowl. 
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After Houie years the foster parpriti) of one of the Rirls were forced to place 
her In un Institution beMuae tbej wre unable to care fur Iter. Slie Kprat 
more ttian sis years in this and anotber Institution. Her edncatlcmal adTMn- 
tages were p<iur, and ehe never went beyoitd tlie fourtii j:nule in i>cIkh>L A 
month before commitment she ran away from tlie Ini^titution in wliicb sbe 
was livInK, was Imnwral witb sereral men In parks and lodging boases, and 
was finally arrested for TagraiKT. 

The other sister remained wltb >)er adoptive parents until shortly before 
commitment. Her foster mother was descrltted as an excellent woman, bnt 
she failed to make ttie girl contented. Troublesome, untruthful, iind wayward, 
the girl gBTe much difficulty In school and at home, though on leaving ttchool 
at 14 she hail attained the nlntb grade. Afler this she worlieil In a laundry 
and did kitchen wm-it In an Institution, bnt she was unsatisfactory In both 
idaces. She finally ran away from home, and after some Immoral experiencva 
was arrested while asking for breakfast at a back door. 

The characteristics of both girla seemed to be definitely related to their 
unfortunate heritage, combined, in one case, with adverse environmental con- 
ditions. (Caaea G 94, SS.) 

Summary. 

From t^is study of wards of correctional in.stitiitions. and also 
from other parts of the inquiry, it is evident that large numbers of 
children of illegitimate birth are bom to and surrounded by con- 
ditions which subject them to peculiar moral hazards. Many be- 
come delinquent and are placed under reformative influences. These 
children come earlier to correctional institutions than do children of 
legitimate birth, and they remain longer. Previous to their com- 
mitments they have had a gre^ amoimt of agency or court care. 

Of the children bom out of wedlock who were under the care of 
correctional institutions not only were more than one-fifth below 
par mentally and one-fourth below par physically at their com- 
mitment, but record after record told the story of one or more 
hereditary or environmental chamcteristics contributing to their 
delinquency. Almost half the homes in which the chililren were liv- 
ing nt the time of tlieir commitment were known to be bad. Almost 
two-thirds of the mothers were known to be alcoholic, immoral, dis- 
honest, or of otherwise poor character, and a consitlerable propor- 
tion of these were mothers who had their children with them at 
the time of commitment. More than two-thirds of the children had 
had some previous agency or court care before commitment. Many 
of the families had records of dependency extending over two or 
three generations; in several cases other meml>ers of the family were 
under the care of n Massachusetts agency during the yenr. Oiildren 
placed out in adoptive homes or with relatives seem not always to 
have escaped unfavorable environments. 

The facts revealed in this study show the extraordinary difficulties 
which children of illegitimate birth often have to combat, while 
added to the hereditary and environmental disadvantages are the 
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mental sufferings and abnormal attitude toward life which the knowl- 
edge of birth out of wedlock often entails. 

INFANTS CAKEO FOS WITH THBIK HOTRKKS. 

Xumber uudrr Cart. 

Besides the 1*>2 children bom out of wedlock committer) as delin- 
quents to State institutions and under care during the year, there 
were 8() roung children of illegitimate birth cared for witli their 
mothers. These children were received with their mothers or bom 
while the mothers were under care. The law provides that "if the 
mother of a child under the age of 18 months is imprisoned in a jail, 
house of correction, workhouse, or other place of continenient and 
is capable and desirous of taking care of it, the keeper shall, upon 
the order of the court or magistrate committing her. or of any over- 
seer of the poor, receive the child and place it under the care and 
custody of its mother."" Of the 80 children under care. 26 were 
committed with their mothers; 35 were bom while their mothers 
were under care, the mothers having been pregnant when com- 
mitted; and 19 were bom to mothers who had been on parole and 
who were still under care. 

Pregnant women are usually sent to the State infirmary for con- 
finement, and remain as long as special medical services are needed, 
in most cases for a month or two, though in some instances for a 
longer time. After this stay, mothers under care of the institution 
for older girls and women are usually returned to the institution with 
their babies, though if the mother has been on parole she may be 
placed again in a private family imder supervision. A nursery for 
bsbies is maintained by this institution and medical care is gii'en. 
Mothers and babies under care of the training school for girls are 
provided for through the parole department. Occasionally children 
are separated from tlieir mothers, though in most cases the child and 
mother are kept together, 

A law passed in 1918 provides as follows:" 
. WheneviT, in tlie <iplnlim r.t the phyalplan of nny prl!Nm ttr other plow of 
confinement In wbich is Inipriiaiiied a wuinnn "h" is iilxnit to Jtlvi" birtli to U 
dilld during; till' term of her Imprison men t, the t>ost Interests of the woman 
or of her iiiiliorn ehlUI require thnt Dhe he piirnled or illsi'hnrce)!. he may so 
nrtity to the liimril or ntneer empowereil to KDint paroli-s or iliwharees from 
tbe institution in whii'h she la Impriaonetl, nrul tuieh iHinnl or offlrer may, 
mihject to Ruch torniH an<l condlllons as nmietir niit-ssury, Kraut the i>arolo 
w (Uncharge. 

Seventeen of the 80 infants under cnre were included in the chap- 
ter on children under cnre of social agencies, since the residence 
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of the mother was Boston. Four others were included in that sec- 
tion because they were cared for by Boston apencies during the year. 
Three children were under the care of the division of State minor 
wards, one of whom was also included in the Boston study. The 
birthplaces of the children were: State infirmary, 42; Boston, 9: 
metropolitan district outside Boston, 5 ; other parts of the State, 20 ; 
other States, 2 ; not reported, 2. Five children were colored and 75 
white. There were 36 boys, 43 girls, and 1 not reported as to sex. 
Twelve children were under 3 months of age when received; 11 were 
8 months but less than 1 year of age ; 2 were 1 year old ; the age of 
1 was not reported ; 54 were born while their mothers were under 
care. Of the 26 committed with their mothers, 21 had been living 
with them previous to commitment, 4 had been separated from them, 
and in 1 case it was not reported whether or not the child had been 
living with the mother. 

Core Given Ihf- Cliiblren hy the Iit»tituUon» nnif (he Piirole liepartmml Studied. 

Of the SO children oared for durinp the year, 54 had been under 
care from birth. AH but 13 of these 54 children had been bom at 
the State infirmary." Most of the mothers and children were kept 
at the infirmary from one to two months after the child's birth. In 
3 of the 41 cases in which the child was born at that institution dur- 
ing a commitment current in the year studietl, the infirmary gave 
care for less than one month ; in 24 cases for one or two months ; and 
in 6 cases for three months or more. The time at the infirmary was 
not repoiied for 8 children. 

Eight children — one-tenth of the total under care — died during 
the year; 8 dthers were discharj^ed from care, none of whom was re- 
leased without his mother. Six of the 8 children who died were un- 
der 6 months of age; 2 were more thnn one year and a half but less 
than 2 years old. Of the 8 discharged from care, 3 were under C 
months of age, 4 were from 6 to 11 months old, and 1 was 3 years 
of age. 

Twenty-two of the 64 children remaining under care at the end of 
the year were 1 but less thnn 2 years of age, 8 children were 2 years 
of age and over, 33 were less than 1 year of age, and the age of 1 was 
not reported. The mothers of 8 of the 22 children 1 year of age at 
the end of the year were still under the care of the institutions, and 
the mothers of 14 were on parole. The mothers of all but 2 of the 
8 children 2 years of age and over were on parole. 

" A tolBl nf 42 chlldn-n hnd hc^n horn nt Ihc Inflrmnry, tiiil 1 i>f Ihpm iins 1 jvar of ngp 
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At the end of the year or the close of care 53 of tlie 80 children 
tiad been under care for less than one year, 21 for one yuar but less 
than two, and for two years or more. The averiiye number of 
months under care for all the children included was 11. 

Under care of the institutions at the end of the year or previous 
to death or diacharpe were 42 of the ftO children, while 38 were under 
the supervision of the parole departments.'* Of the former, 37 were 
with their mothers at one of the institutions, 4 were with their 
mothers at the State inHrmary, and 1 was at the infirmary, though 
the mother had l>een returned to the institution to which she had 
been committed. Of the 3S under the care of parole departments, 
28 were living with their mothers, had been separated from them, 
and in 1 case it was not reported whether or not the child was 
with the mother. Eleven of the 2S with their mothers were living 
in their mothers' places .of employment, 3 in their mothers' own 
home, 10 in the homes of grandparents or other relatives, 1 in a 
boarding home, 2 in a hospital or public infirmary, and the location 
of 1 was not reported. Of the 9 children separated from their 
mothers, 5 were boarding, 1 was living with relatives, and 3 were in 
a hospital or infirmary. 

Almost one-fourth of the children — 19 of the 80 under care — 
were known to be in poor physical condition. Three had syjjhilis, 
2 were hydrocephalic, 1 had tuberculosis, 11 were in otherwise poor 
condition, and no reports as to the physical condition of 2 children 
were secured. The proportion in poor physical condition was some- 
what low, in view of the fact that three-eighths of the mothers of 
these children were in poor physical condition and that more than 
one-fourth had syphilis or gonorrhea. 



In studying the hcritiige of children whose mothers were wards of 
correctional institutions it is of greater significance to consider the 
whole group of women under care who had liecn illegitimately preg- 
nant than to limit the analysis to the mothers of the 80 children 
cared for during the year. In 1914 the total number of women under 
the care of the institutions and of the parole department studied was 
1,267. Among these were 320 — 17 per cent — who at some time had been 
illegitimately pregnant. The ^rls under the care of one of the insti- 
tutions and of the parole department were all under 21 years of age. 



UAIUiou^ reeotOa ot all under care mre secured from onlr ddk at Ibr parole dp- 
ptrtiDDDtK. lafonaarloti vss obtained tor tbn moUwrs od parole from tbc tDrtltntloa for 
Alder women If Uiej baa been under cBrv at llif iDxllIutlon hi some iIuil' diirlux tbr 
■ludlrd. Of the 43 rblldreo under nre of the iniilltallona, all tint 2 were nnildr care 
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The percentage illegitimately pregnant among the inmates of the 

institution for older girls and women was 31. 
The offenses for which these girls and women were committed were 

as follows : 

Total who had been lllefrltlmBtely pre^ant 220 

Cnmmltt^ for offenses egalnst the person 8 

Atmn<1onlng Infant 5 

Attempt to murder 1 

Murder 1 

liobbery.- 



Committeti for offenses against property 

Larceny 

Committed for offenses against public order 

Sex offenses : 
Abortion . 
Adultery . 



Common niKbtwulker ,• 17 

Fornication 10 

Ke^lnjE disorderly bouse 2 

I^ewdness flO 

Polygamy 1 

Other iiffenses: 

Concealing death 1 

Dmnhenness 15 

Idle and disorderly , 16 

Forgery 1 

Neglect of child 2 

Stubbomneaa or undefined delinquency 8T 

Vaftrancy 8 

Violating drug laws 3 

Not reported 

Four per cent of these women had been committed for » 
against the person, 12 per cent for offenses against property, 45 per 
cent on sex charges, and 38 per cent for other offenses against public 
order; in 1 per cent of the cases the offense was not reported. The 
distribution of offenses for which all women received during the 
year were committed was very similar to the above distribution for 
women under care during the year who had been illegitimately preg- 
nant." 

Nine per cent of the mothers were colored. Native-born mothers 
comprised 75 per cent of the total, foreign-bom mothers 22 per cent, 
and the nativity of 3 per cent was not reported. These percentages 

" Two p«r cent apalDRt thp person. 11 pfr r™t amlDiit prnperty. 4S pir cent ob mtx 
rhBrgr-d, sni! 39 p»r o»Dt for other offome" aB«ln»l puhllr urdiT. See Fourfeenlh AdduI 
Rpport of the Bonni of Prlwn CoinmI»lDiien> of Maiitiiirhni-tt. tor the Year 1814 (p. 03) 
no<l Fourlh AnDunl Report of the TrOBteeti at tbe Muiacbnuett" TralDlDg BcboolK for 
tbe TMr EndlDg No*. 30. 1014 (p. 102). 
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correspond closely to those among all women admitted during the 
year." 

One of the institutions studied receives only girls under 17 years 
of age. During the year !>tudied 5i> girls who had been illegitimately 
pregnant were in this institution or under care of the parole depart- 
ment. Of the 161 niothei-s under care of the otlier institution, -12 
were under 21 years of age when committed, 117 were over this age, 
and the ages of 2 were not reporte<l. Hence, of the "JliU mothers under 
care of the two institutions and the parole department, 101 — IG per 
cent — were under 21 when committed. About the same percentage — 
48 per cent — of all women t-ommitted during 1914 were under 21 years 
of age.'* However, 98 of the 2li0 mothers had been imder the care of 
correctional institutions on previous commitments. At the time of 
the first court commitment to a correctional institution 58 per cent of 
the mothers were less than 21 years old. 

Almost two-thirds of the mothers — 64 per cent — were single at the 
time of (-ummtlment, 11 per cent were married, 5 jier cent were wid- 
owed, and 20 per cent were deserted or separated. Almost one-tenth 
of all the mothers had been illegally married or living as married. 

At the end of the year studied, or. if discharged during the year, 
at the close of care, H'i of the 220 mothers had been under care less 
tlian 1 year; (17, 1 year; 39, 2 to 'A years; 29, 4 years and over; and 
the time under care was not reported in 2 cases. 

The institutions whose records were studied were equipped to 
give physical and mental examinations; one of the institutions had 
done special work along the line of scientific research in regard to 
mentality. Seventy-three of the 220 mothers were found to have 
venereal infection, and 11 others were suspected of being in this 
condition though diagnoses had not been completed. Twenty-one 
had other physical disabilities, making a total of 105 who were in 
poor physical condition. In 111 cases the physical condition was 
reported good, and in 4 cases no report was obtained. The data as 
to physical condition relate to the year of the study. Many of the 
women had Ijcen under care long enough to improve as a consequence 
of the medical care provided. As was to be expected, the mothers 
under care of the institution for older women were in worse ph^-sical 
condition than the girls under care of the institution taking younger 
girls, or on parole therefrom. Of the former, more than half were 
in poor condition, and nearly two-fifths had syphilis or gonorrhea. 



■• NaHTT Iwrn. 7- per ci-nt ; rorelBii horn, -7 pr wnt : not nTwrted. I f*r cent. 
Derivn] (mm Fourlptnlh ADonal Ri'port of <hp Boanl of Prlxon Commlmlonprs of Maesa- 
iMUMttn tnr thi> Yrir 1S14 (p. Ml anil Pniirtti AdhiibI Report of tbn TrantpM of Ihp Mrimi- 
UtkVHttH Training Schools (or Ibt Vear Ending Nov. 30, 11)14 (]>. in:i|. 
^^HftFniirti'i-nlb Annual Iti'imrl nf Hie Bnanl of Prin.n rnmmliwIimPDi of MflHRRi'hirxms 
iBrtlieTeur 1B14 (p. C3) and Fuurth Annual Report of tbe TrnnlcH of the MatBacbnaHtS 
SchooU for tbe Year Gndlng Nov. 30. inl4 (p. lOS). 
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Of the latter, slightly more than one- fourth were in poor coDdition, 
one-fifth having venereal infection. 

Less than throe-fifthB of the 220 mothers under care — 56 per cent — 
were reported of normal mentality. P'eeble-minded mothers com- 
prised 12 per cent of the total ; and mothers who were subnormal 
mentally, or were reported probably subnormal or feeble-minded 
but not diagnosed, 29 per cent. In 1 per cent of the cases no report 
as to mentality was secured. At the institution caring for older 
women special studies have been made of mentality and grades of 
efficiency. The results of examinations of 500 inmates, taken in 
consecutive order, were published in 1915.'* The resident physician 
also graded the mothers included in this investigation according to 
the standards used in the study cited. A comparison of the men- 
tality of the two groups — the first an unselected group and the 
second a group of women who had been illegitimately pregnant — is 
given in Table 40. 

TitRix 40. — Compiirixon of the. mrntal condition of an umrlerteit ffToup of SOO 
reformatory inmates and of innutte* of the same inttilution trAo had been 
illeffitimalcly pregnant and uko toerc under care ia 1914. 
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ufeeblB-mluded. 

The distribution of the two groups according to mental condition 
appears to be very similar, except that a smaller percentage of the 
mothers were classified as "dull," mid slightly higher percentages as 
'■ subnormal," and as " fair," and " good." 

The reformatory women were also classifies! by the physician of 
the institution siccording to grades of efficiency. Forty-two per cent 
of the women who had been illegitimately pregnant were classified 
as " normal," 31 per cent as " subnormal," and 26 per cent as " seg- 
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ref^ble " types. In 1 per cent of these cases no report on this item 
was obtained. The findings are practically identical with thosn 
for the unselected group of inmates of the same institution." 

Of the 22<) women who had been illegitimately pregnant, 98 — 15 
per cent — had had previous court records. The percentage was con- 
siderably higher for the mothers 21 years of age and over at com- 
mitment, 73 of the 117 in this age group — 62 per cent — having had 
previous court records. Some of these mothers had long histories of 
arrests and commitments. 

Sixty-five per cent of the mothers were under 21 years of age at 
the first illegitimate pregnancy. The age at first illegitimate preg- 
nancy was as follows : 

Total mothers 220 



Under 18 years 65 I 25 years and over 32 

18-20 yeurn.-_ 78 Not reported 8 

21-24 yeara 87 J 

In 151 of the 22<) cases the mother had been illegitimately preg- 
nant once; in ;19 cases, twice; in 18 cases, 3 times; in -t i-a-ses, 4 times; 
in 5 cases, o times; in 1 case, 6 times; in 2 case», 7 times. The total 
number of illegitimate pregnancies these mothers had had was 1144. 
In 21 instances the mother was pregnant at the close of the year 
studied. Of the 323 pregnancies terminated before the dose of the 
study 269 resulted in live births and 54 in still births. The per- 
centage of stillbirths was 17. 

It was nut possible to obtain full information about the children 
of these mothers. It was known that 187 of the 269 children bom 
alive were living in 1914. Of these 187 children, 127 — 68 per cent — 
were known to be under the care of social agencies or institutions 
during the year studied. Eighty children — 43 per cent of those 
living — were, ivith their mothers, under the care of the institutions 
for delinquents and the parole department studied. In 6 of these 
cases 2 children of the same mother were under cure, hence the 
number of mothers who had children of illegitimate birth also under 
care was 77. 

These 221) mothers represent the most delinquent types of mothers 
of children out of wedlock. The offenses for which they ivere com- 
mitted and their mental condition and grades of efiiciency corre- 
spond very closely to the findings for unselected groups of reforma- 
tory inmates. 
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CHAPTER 5. MENTAL DEFECT AND ILLEGITIMACY. 

The interrelation between feeble-mindedness and illegitimacy is 
one of the most serious of problems, both because of its concern to 
society und because of its individual and racial significance. Mani- 
festly it would be impossible to secure adequate data concerning the 
proportion of feeble-minded among all persons bom out of wedlock. 
The determination of the prevalence of illegitimate parenthood 
among persons of defective mentality would be extremely difficult, 
though estimates and dogmatic assertions are by no means uncom- 
mon. Previous chapters of this report have included figures as to the 
number of mental defectives among the dej^endent and delinquent 
children included in the various parts of the inquiry. Because of 
the absence of mental diagnoses in the majority of cases, these figures 
have been understatements. 

This chapter deals with the feeble-minded children bom out of 
wedlock who were inmates of the two Massachusetts institutions 
for the feeble-minded or who were awaiting admission. It also 
includes a discussion of inmates of these institutions or persons on 
the waiting lists who were mothers of children bom out of wedlock. 
No claim is made that the figures here given are representativeof 
any grouj) other than that iorming the basis of the study — those 
mental defectives who had been so burdensome or so troublesome to 
society or whose home conditions had been so poor that institutional 
care was urgently required. Especially under the crowded condi- 
tions existing, this qualification applies both to those in the institu- 
tions and on the waiting lists. 

CHILDREN BORN OUT OF WEDLOCK WHO WERE UNDER THE CARE OF STATE 
INSTITUTIONS FOR THE PBEBLE-HINDBD OR AWAITINO ADMISSION 
THERBTO. 

Proportion to total number under care or awaiting admission. 

During the year studied a total of 2,553 persons ' were cared for 
at the two State institutions for the feeble-minded. Of this number, 
100 — 3.9 per cent — were known to have been of illegitimate birth. 
The percentage was higher for the newer institution iit Wrentham 

-hiiwlti Hcboor for the FM^lp-Mlndnl at Waltbaia glTeii in the 
■port of the Truant ot the MassiichiiwttR School fur the F«eble^ 
' Xbc Ytar Rnrllng November 30. 1914. BoBtoD, ICiri. P. 15. 
m State School compiled In the course o( thli InTCBUgBtlan tot the 
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than for the older one at Waltham — 8.2 per cent for the former 
and 2.3 per cent for the latter.' Of tlie 10() inmateK Imni out of 
wedlock cared for at the two institutions 73 were iinder HI yeara 
of af^'. 

The inadequacy of institutional provision for the mentally defec- 
tive results in large waitinff lists for admission to the institutions. 
In 1914 there were 467 applications for admission to the Wi-entbam 
.State School for persons who could not be received during the year. 
Sixty-two of these applications — 13.3 per cent — were for persona 
bom out of wedlock, all but 4 of whom were under 21 years of age, 
The waiting list of the Massachusetts School for the Fceble-Minded 
at Waltham was almost as large as that of the Wrentham School.* 
but only 12 of those whose admission was sought were known to have 
been bom out of wedlock; applications for two of these were also 
on file at Wrentham. The difference in numbers is partly amounted 
for by the fact that almost half those on the Wrentham waiting list 
were State wards. 

The total number of persons Known to have been bom out of wed- 
lock whose applications were on file at one or Ixjth institutions during 
the year studied was "2, of whom 67 were under the age of 21 years. 

The analysis of the social information concerning the inmates of 
the two schools and those awaiting admission was limited to children 
under 21 years of age. Although the facts here given are not repre- 
wntative for all feeble-minded children born out of wedliwk, they are 
of interest as showing the nature of the problem the State must meet 
in providing care for the most helpless of the large group of children 
c«mi>clled by their mental condition and the circumstances of their 
birth to deijend upon the public for support and protection. Infor- 
mation gathered by those interested in securing increased provision 
ior the feeble-minded indicates clearly that many outside the institu- 
tions are in as great need of protection as are those whose admission 
has already been obtained.* 
Tbe child at time of admission or at application. 

There were 73 children of illegitimate birth under 21 years of age, 
• of whom 64 were white and 9 were colored, receiving care in the two 
institutions during the year. Of the white children 38 were boys and 
26 girls. There were only 2 boys among the colored children. Sisty- 

Maiinticliiiiu>t(H Srhool .for Hip Fwble-Mbiiled Id 1914. 1345; 
ut ot wedlock. 42. Total populgllon of the Wrputbiun StBt>? 
to hnve been bora oat of wedlock, Sft. 

t 400 appUcBtlUQB lor admlBBlon on tile at tbe Miuftiivhuselta 
lb-' I-'cplil'^uilnUod at Waltham. also Iidowd ax Waverlvr. and 4Se at thi- 
iDBiltntlon. Bee P'eeble-Mliided Adrift, pabllshed bjr th? Lusue for Pre- 
rk, BoBton. 1010, 
B« pnliliintloas of Li'sgnp tor Prrventlve Work, Bogton. 
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seven children bom out of wedlock, of whom 58 were white and 8 
were colored, were awaiting admission to the institutions. The 
umnerical relation of the sexes amon^; these children was the reverse 
of that found among the institution inmates, there being 24 boys 
among the white children and 35 girls. Only 2 colored boys who h»d 
been bom out of wedlock were on the waiting lists. 

At the time of admission to an institution 14 of the children were 
under 8 years of age; the waiting lists contained the names of 26 
children under 8. Kxactly half the children in the institutions were 
imder 12 years of age when admitted ; 58 per cent of those on the 
waiting lists were less than 12 years old when application was made. 

Table 41 gives the age distribution. 
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Of the lii2 children in the institutions or awaiting admission whose 
nativity was reported, Boston was the place of birth of 42, or almost 
one-third, while 73, or more than half, were bom in other parts of the 
State, 6 of them in State institutions. Of the remaining 17, 5 were 
born in other New England States, 2 in other parts of the United 
States, 4 in Canada, and 6 in other foreign countries. 

Twenty of the children in the institutions and 18 of those on the 
waiting lists were residents of Boston, while 5'6 of the former and 49 
of the latter were from other parts of the State. Thus, over one- 
fourth of all these feeble-minded children bom out of wedlock came 
from the metropolis and less than three-fourths from the rest of the 
State. This is about the proportion that might have been expected, 
the population of Boston being approximately one-fifth of the entire 
population of the State. 

Seventeen of the 73 children in the institution were included in 
the study of the problem in Boston," 12 in the study of children under 
care of the division of State minor wards,* and 5 in both studies. 

■Spp Rpt. ! rh. 2. 
• S«e Sec. II ch. 2. 
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Three of the 67 awaiting admissLDn were under the care of Boston 
ageuciee during the year, M under the care of the division of State 
minor wards, and 10 were included in both etudiee. 

Of great significance is the fact that only 1 of tbe 73 children 
bom out of wedlock who had beoi admitted to the institutions and 1 
of the 67 awaiting admission were known to have been with their 
mothers immediately prerions to admission or at the time applica- 
tion was made. Fifty-three of tbe children in the institutions and 
59 of those awaiting admission had been separated from their 
mothers previous to admission or application. In the cases of 19 
in institutions and 7 awaiting admission it was not reported whether 
or not the children had been with their mothers. 

Three of the 73 children in the institutions had been living with 
relatives previous to admission, 1 had been cared for in a foster 
home, 30 had lieen living in boarding or free homes, and 13 had 
been in institutions — 7 of them in public infirmaries. The home or 
place of residence of 26 was not reported. Of the 67 children await- 
ing admission, 47 were living in boarding or free homes at the time 
of application; one child was in the mother's own home, 1 in a 
foster home, 8 in a public infirmary, and 2 in other institutions. The 
home or place of residence of 8 was not reported. 

The conditions making institutional care necessary are brought out 
by the fact that only 24 of the 73 who were in the institutions, and 
10 of the 67 on the waiting lists were not reported to have been under 
tbe prolonged care of agencies previous to admission or application. 
Table 42 gives the types of agencies giving previous care. 

Tabu; 42. — Prolonged agency core received prior to admi»»ion or application by 
feeble-minded children bom out of wedlock, who vfre tmder care of Stale 
ifUtUulion* or aicaitlng adinisHon. 
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Public child-caring agencies alone had had charge of 46 of these 
children, while 41 others had received care from public child-caring 
ftod from other agencies. Thus, 62 per cent had been charges of pub- 
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lie child-caritifT Hgeiicies before they were admitted to the Bchools for 
the feeble-minded, or were plsced on the waiting lists. Nineteen chil- 
dren not receiving care from public child-caring agencies had been 
under the supervision of private child-caring or of other agencies. 

Of the 106 children who had been wards of agencies, 49, or 46 per 
cent, had been given care hy more than one agency. The urgent need 
of custodial care is indicated by the histories of two children await- 
ing admission who had at the time of application been under care of 
four agencies. Three of the children in the institutions and 6 await- 
ing admission had received care from 3 agencies. 

At the time of application or admission the records reported physi- 
cal defects, diseases, or poor physical conditions for 51 , or 36 per cent, 
of the 140 feeble-minded children of illegitimate birth in institutions 
or awaiting admission. This is undoubtedly a minimum, since the 
records of 49 contained no statement in regard to physical condition. 
Thirty-three children were stated to be in general poor condition. In 
7 cases there had been a finding of syphilis or gonorrhea, and in 1 case 
venereal infection was suspected ; 1 of these children was also FHchitic, 
and another had seriously defective vision. The following list shows 
the distribution of physical defects and diseases among these chil- 
dren: 



Total children,. 



Gootl physical condition, so far 

ag known 40 

Seriously defective vision 1 

Defective hearing 2 

Defective speech 1 

Crippled or deformed U 

Tubercular 1 

Riichltlc 2 



Epileptic -- 

SyphlUa or 

rachitic ; 



Syphilis suspected 1 

General poor condition 33 

Physical condition nrit re- 

jwrted 49 



Almost half the children born out of wedlock who were in the 
schools for the feeble-minded and on the waiting lists were of poor 
character. Thirty-nine of the 73 in the institutions and 30 of the 67 
awaiting admission were reported as having been delinquent or of 
otherwise poor character. For the children in the institutions the 
proportions of boys and girls who were known to have been of poor 
character were practically the same — slightly more than half. For 
the children awaiting admission, on the other hand, only a third of 
the boys were reported as having been delinquent or extremely 
troublesome, as against half the girls. Four of the girls in the insti- 
tutions and 2 of those awaiting a<lmission were themselves mothers 
of children born out of wedlock. 
Length of time under care or awaiting admission. 

The length of time the children bom out of wedlock had been 
cared for ,in the two schools for the feeble-minded is of greatest sig- 
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nificance for the older-age groups. (See Table 43.) At the end of 
the year of this study, 25 of the 73 children under care were Iwtween 
18 and 21 years of age. Three of those in the oldest groiiiJ had been 
in the institutions less than one year; 6, one year; 6, two and three 
years; 7, four and five years; 3, six to nine years; and 1, ten years. 
The length of time the institutions had provided care for the chil- 
dren of this age group probably indicates what will continue to be 
the situation of the maiority of these children. Only a negligible 
proportion had families who would be interested in providing them 
with homes if it should become practicable for them to leave the in- 
stitution after a period of training. That most of these cliihlren 
will undoubtedly remain permanent charges of the State is indicated 
by the fact that only 4 children were discharged from the care of the 
institutions during the year; 3 of these children were found to be 
insane and were transferred to hospitals for the insane, and in 1 case 
the reason for discharge was not reported. 
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Conditions surrounding the care of the feeble-minded in Massa- 
chusetts are brought out forcibly in Table 44, which shows the 
length of time the 67 feeble-minded children of illegitimate birth 
awaiting admission had had their names enrolled on the waiting 
lists of the two State institutions. The data are probably repre- 
sentative of all children on the waiting li,sts during the year of the 
study. And neither the feeble-minded <'hildren from normal homes 
nor those bom without the possibility of home care are registered 
for institutional care to the extent that they would be if there were 
a hope of their early admittance. Selections from the waiting lists 
t» fill vacancies are made not only according to length of time await- 
ing admission, but such factors as the ui^eucy of the need are also 
taken into consideration. 
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Three of these children had been awaiting admission to a school 
for the feeble-minded for four years. Eleven children had been on 
the waiting lists for three years and 19 for two years. Three- fourths 
of all the children bom out of wedlock had been on the waiting lists 
for one year or more. 
The duld's heriuge. 

The mothers of 4 of the 140 feeble-minded children of illegitimate 
birth were themselTOS known to have been bom out of wedlock. For 
the majority nothing definite was known in regard to the circum- 
stances of birth, and this figure undoubtedly falls short of the truth. 

The mothers of 70 of the 86 children for whom this information 
was given were single at the time of the child's birth. The mothers 
of 2 were married women ; of 2, widowed ; and of 12, divorced, sepa- 
rated, or deserted. The mother of 1 child was illegally married, and 
the mothers of 13 children were living as married with the child's 
father. After the birth of the child the mothers of 2 children were 
known to have married the fathers, while the mothers of 1& married 
other men. 

The records gave information as to the place of birth of the moth- 
ers of 78 of the 140 children. Almost equal numbers were native 
bom and foreign bom. The mothers of only 8 were bom in Massa- 
chusetts. 

The age of the mother when the child was bom was reported in 
only 62 cases. The mothers of 8 children were less than 18 years old ; 
of 10, 18 to 20 years; of 11, 21 to 24 years; of 19, 25 to 34 years; and 
of 4, 3fi years and over. 

Very little was known about the physical condition of the mothers 
at the time the children were admitted to institutions or placed on 
the waiting lists. As has been seen, only two of the children were 
with their mothers at this time. It was known that the mothers of 
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16 of the children vere dead. Eleven of the 23 whose physical condi- 
tion was known had physical ailments. 

In slightly over half the cases the mothers were reported as having 
been delinquent or of unsatisfactory character; assuming that all 
thoee not so reported were of good character, the mothers of 51 per 
cent of the feeble-minded children had records of immorality, alco- 
holism, or were reported as of otherwise bad character. For a total 
of 57 children immorality on the part of the mother was reported, 
in 11 caaee the mother being also alcoholic and in 2 otherwise de- 
linqaent. In 9 other cases the mother was alcoholic, and she was of 
otherwise bad character in 6. Thus 41 per cent of these feeble- 
minded children of illegitimate birth had mothers who were known 
to have led immoral lives, while the mothers of 14 per cent of the 
children were reported as alcoholic. 

The impossibility of normal home care for many of these children 
and the hereditary mental defect that placed some of them in need 
of special protection, are brought out by the facts in regard to the 
mentality of the mothers. The mothers of 32 of the 140 feeble- 
minded children — more than one-fifth — were reported to be mentally 
below normal. Diagnosis would, of course, have been out of the 
question in the case of a large number of the mothers, and the pro- 
portion known to be mentally below normal must be considered a 
minimum. In 4 of the 32 cases the mother was insane ; the mothers 
of 6 children had been diagnosed feeble-minded, while the mother 
of 1 child was diagnosed subnormal ; the mothers of 31 children were 
probably subnormal or feeble-minded. 

The histories revealed the fact that the mothers of 28 children had 
themselves been under the care of agencies or institutions. In 14 
cases the mother had l>een committed to a correctional institution, 
and in 2 others they had been before courts and placed on probation. 
The mothers of 4 had l^een cared for as dependents, and the mothers 
of 8 had received other agency care. 

The mothers of 24 children had had one or more illegitimate births 
before the feeble-minded child of the study was born, and the mothers 
of 33 had later illegitimate births. Of the 33 children, the mothers of 
14 had both previous and subsequent illegitininte births. Hence, the 
mothers of 43 of the 140 chihlren had other births out of wedlock. 
In 1 case the mother had 4 previous births; in 7 cases, three; in 4, 
two ; and in 12, one. Of the cases in which the mother had subsequent 
births out of wedlock, there were 3 in wliich she was known to have 
had five or more; 11 more in which there were at least two, and 19 
others in wiiich there was at lenst one illegitimate birth. Something 
of the history and chariictcristics of the other children of these 
mothers wlm had had more than one child born out of we<llock was 
known in 27 cases. In 25 instances one or more of the other children 
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were dependent on the public or on private cliaritable assistaiioe or 
had been adjudged neglected ; in 2 cases there were delinquent chil- 
dren. The mothers of 9 children included in the study were known to 
have had other children who were feeble-minded. 

The following cases illustrate the need which had existed for the 
protection of the feeble-minded children of illegitimate birth under 
care or awaiting admission, and the conditions which foster a recur- 
rence of defective mentality and illegitimacy. 

A lO-ycar-old boy of Itlegltlmate birth had been on Inmate of a school for tbe 
feeble-mlnaed for two jeara. He bail previously lieen a ward of the State board 
of churlty anil bnd Klven much trouble he<'aust' of his illshonexty anil untrutli- 
fulnera. HIr mother was an Inmate of n correttloDel Institution at the time this 
atndy was made ; she had been committed fur a sex ofTensp when the boy was 
3 yfarB old, and had been committed again on a eimllar char^ about the time 
her win was Rent to tbe school fur feeble-mlDded. She was alcoholic and Im- 
mural, had syphilis, and was diagnosed subnormal mentiilly. Her mother also 
had been Immoral, and the whole family were reported to have been drunkards. 
(Case FM-I 27.) 

At the time of this study a 6-yefir-old child born out of wedlock was awaiting 
admission to a school for the feeble-minded. She was reiwrted to have con- 
tcenltal sj^hllls. The girl wus In the cure of a public child-caring agency and 
was giving much trouble on accoutit of her mischievous and destructive habits. 
Her mother had been un Inmate at the other State school for tbe feeble-minded ; 
but she had been removed, much against the superintendent's advice. Before 
ttie mother's admlsaioo tu the Institution, she bad be«i a ward of the same 
cblld-carlng agency which was providing for the child. (Case FM-Wl. 45.) 

A 10-year-old boy — a ward of the State board of charity— hnd been for three 
years on tbe waiting list of one of the Institutions. He was untnithful and dis- 
honest and unable to make any progress In school. His mother waq an Inmate 
iif II lioRpltal for the Insane, but sbe was reiwrteil feeble-minded rather than 
insune. She had married ut the age of 17, but after a mimib she left her 
luisband and went home to her mother. A little more than a year later thl.'J 
clillil was bom, and her husband secured a divorce on grounds of adultery. 
She wflH reported to have had a stillborn child before her niarrlage, and some 
years afterwards another child was burn out of wedlock. Tlie boy's matemiil 
firandui other was reported below normal mentally, as were also an aunt, an 
uncle, and two cousins. (Case FM-WL 61.) 

On the application of a private chlld-caring agency, a girl IS years of age 
Willi defective bIrIU and bearing was admitted during the year of the study to 
one of the aph<Hiis for the feeble-minded. Tbe whereabouts cf the mother wa^ 
unknown, and the child had been living with her grandmother, who, though very 
good to her, was a woman of low mentality. At this girl's birth the mother 
was only 14. tbe alleged father being a man of 70. The mother subnequentlj- 
had two other children of lliegltlmate birth by different fathers, and the girl's 
aunt also had a child born out <if wedlock. 

At the age of 6 yenrs the girl hail a severe attack of scarlet fever, after 
which the family noticed a change In her mentality. She hnd reached the 
fourth grade at the age of 14, but she had spent three years In the third grade. 
She could not be trusted to do errands; she was ulacblevous, disobedient, 
utinUy. and quarrelsome. (Caae FM-I 61.) 
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A 12-sear-oW l>oy, admitted to one of the inatltntiona daring the year of the 
studf , litter having been on the wuldug Ust for three years, had been a ward 
uf tbe (State from the time he was 3 years old. His parents, who were never 
married, were keepers of a disorderly house at tlte time of the boy's commit- 
ment to the State board of charity. They were reported as bad in every way 
and later became depmdent on the dty for siipporL There were two other 
children of Illegitimate birth, odb of whom was Inferior physically, while tbe 
other was peculiar and troublesome. 

The b<^ had been placed by the State in a nnmber of boarding homes. After 
Ave years In school, he wos only In the second grade at the time o( commitment 
to the school for the feeble-minded. He had given greet tronble In the homes 
In wliioh he had been placed, because of bis fondness for handling Are, his stub- 
bornness, and his habits of lying and stealing. (Case PM-I 11.) 

Two years previous to the time of this study, at the Instance of a private 
agency in Boston, a l&-year-old girl bom out of wedlock was committed to one 
of the schools for the feeble-minded. She had been arrested for street-walking 
and was found to be afflicted with both syphilis and gonorrhea. Shortly before, 
she had given birth to a stlllboni child. The court had committed her to the care 
of the private agency, which sent her to a public Infirmary and later gave her a 
home. All etTorts to help her proved futile, and she was finally sent to the insti- 
tution for the feeble-minded. During the year of the study she was found to l>e 
insane and was transferred to a State ho^ltal for the insane. The girl's 
mother was reported to have been a proatltute. (Case FM-I 32. ) 

PEBBLE-HINDED HOTHBRS OF CHILDREN BORN OUT OF WEDLOCK. 

The interrelation between feeble-miodedness and ille^timacy can 
perhaps be arrived at best through a study from the opposite point of 
approach to that undertaken in the previous pages, namely, a study 
of persons of defective mentality who have become parents out of 
wedlock. Other chapters of this report have shown the results of 
mental examinations of mothers of children of illegitimate birth, 
and, to a very much smaller extent, of fathers. In the records of 
institutions, whether for the delinquent or for the feeble-minded, 
facts in regard to moral character are emphasized for girls and 
women and are in much less evidence for boys and men. The fact 
of illegitimate maternity is usually known and recorded, while 
illegitimate paternity is not. Emphasis is accordingly placed on the 
segregation of feeble-minded women of childbearing age, while the 
relation of the father's mentality to this problem has received very 
little attention. 

As a part of the present study an analysis was made of the records 
of girls and women in the two institutions for the feeble-minded who 
had had children out of wedlock. This study can, at best, merely 
point out tendencies and dan^rs against which the mentally deB- 
cient must be protected. Incidentally there emerge certain facts in 
regard to the recurrence of mental defect and other results of bad 
heredity and the conditions under which many unfortunate children 
ue bom into the world. 
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The records of 187 girls and women in the two schook for the 
feeble-minded and on the waiting lists for admission stated that 
they had had births out of wedlock. Of the 187, 103 were in the 
institutions and 84 were awaiting admission at the time of the study. 

The total number of girls and women in the two institutions who 
had reached childbearing age was estimated to be 831.' The lOS who 
had been illegitimately pregnant constituted one-eighth of this popu- 
lation. Had it been possible to base the comparison on the number 
who had attained childbearing age at the time of admission, the re- 
sulting proportion would have been higher. 

The total number of girls and women 14 to 45 years of age awaiting 
admission to the institutions in 1914 was 383. The 84 who had been 
illegitimately pregnont constituted over one-fifth of this total. 

Of the 103 women inmates who had been illegitimately pregnant, 
57 were under 21 years of age at the time of admission, 23 of them 
being less than 18 years old ; 34 were between the ages of 21 and 29, 
inclusive; and 12 were 30 years of age or o^'er. At the time the 
records were studied, 78 had been in the institutions less than five 
years ; 19, from five to nine years ; and 6, ten years and over. One 
of these women had been cared for by the institution for 17 years, 
and another for 22 years. 

Thirteen of the 84 girls and women awaiting admission were less 
than 18 years of age when application was made for their care, and 
23 were between 18 and 20, making a total of 36 of the 84 who were 
under 21 years of age. There were 36 between the ages of -21 and 29 
years, while 10 were 30 years of age and over at the time of applica- 
tion, and the ages of 2 were not reported. 

The length of time these mothers out of wedlock had been await- 
ing admission to institutions emi>haBizes the inadequacy of the State's 
present provision for the feeble-minded who require custodial care. 
Twenty-nine had been awaiting admission for two years or longer, 
eight of them liaving been on the waiting lists for four years or more. 

More ttiuu one-fourth of the 103 women in the institutions and 
iilmost half the 84 tiwaiting admission had had more than one ille- 
gitimate pregnancy. The numbers of illegitimate pregnancies these 
women liati had were as follows: 

In IUHli- Avaltlne 

Tomi wtio IljuI \teon illcKltlmfltely preitnant lat 84 

OiMv 76 45 

Twl.v 17 25 

'Number of wi}men 14 :rrani of age and oT?r at Wrpnthnm, In 1B14, 2R6: Dnmbrr of 
wumi^ii ir> fpiirH uf HJIT'' iiud uver at tbr UaAUWcliuiiFtta School for Ibo tVtblt^-Mluded at 
Waltlinro, In ini4. pstlmotfil to be 536. The latter fleure was oMalnfd by HpplyEne the 
IMTCenluge of tlie popnladod va November SO, 1912, reprewnted tij wompn IB j-pam of mge 
and OTiT, to the total population for 1914. bIdcb ace flsurea lot tliut jfar were not 
ami) able. 
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The ages of the mothers at the time of the birth of the first child, 
or the only child, were known for 133 in the institutions or awaiting 
admission. They were as follows : 

Total mothera reported 18S 

Unrler 21 years 89 Under 21 yenra — rontlimi-il. 

IB yeore. __- IS 

20 years IS 

21 years and over 34 

21-24 years- 24 

25-2» years „ 7 

30 years and orer^. 3 

Three-fourths of these mentally irresponsible girls nnil women 
whose ages were reported had become mothers before tliey were 21 
years of age. In Massachusetts the "age of consent" is 16 years, 
and the law provides a penalty of imprisonment for life or for a 
term of years for illicit relations with girls under this age.' One- 
eighth of the women whose ages were reported were under 16 when 
their children were born. 

With few exceptions the records stated that the girls and women 
had been delinquent or difficult to control. As would be expected in 
these cases, immorality was most frequently reported. A consider- 
able number were said to have been "dishonest," " uncontrollable," 
" vicious," " irresponsible," " wayward," " stubborn," " destructive," 
" indolent," with " no idea of right and wrong." Some were described 
as " man crazy," " having no moral sense," " morally degenen»t«," 
"continuously immoral," " depraved," " a danger to the comnumity," 
" a bad influence to children," while others were " in need of constant 
protection," "an easy victim," "easily influenced," "childish." In 
a number of cases there was evidence that the helpless condition of 
these women had been taken advantage of, oft«n at an early age. 

With the exception of 10 of the institution cases and 5 of those 
awaiting admission, aU the records reported the girl or her family 
as having been known to social agencies. In 58 of the 103 institution 
cases, and in 59 of the 84 cases awaiting admission, more than one 
agency had been concerned. 

The sources of the applications for care indicate the various kinds 
of agencies and institutions which had been called upon to deal with 
thesB cases, and which had found the girls to be in urgent need of 
custodial care. It will be noted that in only 6 cases did the applica- 
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tion come directly from a relative or other private individual. The 
sources of the applications were as follows : 

In IdbU- Awaltliw 

Total who had been Illegitimately pregnaDt 103 84 

State or city Infirmary 18 26 

Hatemlty home or ho^ltat 6 8 

Public chlld-cariDK agency 7 8 

Private chtld-carlng or child -protective agency 2fl 29 

Court or Institution for delinquent glrla 8 1 

Other Agency or Institution 6 12 

llelutlve or Mend 1 6 

Not reported 31 1 

At the time application was made to the schools for the feeble- 
minded for care for the 64 awaiting admission, 15 of these mentally 
defective girls and women were living in their parental homes, 2 
were in the homes of relatives, and 1 was in an adoptive home. 
Seven were placed out at service under the supervision of agencies 
and 7 were being provided for by agencies in boarding homes. Eight 
were in maternity homes or hospitals, 30 in public infirmaries or in 
almshouses, 4 in other institutions, 1 was a married woman living 
in her own home, 1 was boarding, and 1 was at housework without 
agency supervision, and for 7 the location was unknown. 

It is significant of the urgent need that had existed for the pro- 
tection and safeguarding of these women that 17 of the 103 insti- 
tution inmates were known to have had venereal infection, and that 
22 of the 84 for whom care had not been provided at the time the 
study wag made were reported to have been venereally diseased at the 
time of application or to have previously suffered from syphilis or 
gonorrhea. The outlook for the children of these feeble-minded and 
diseased women was most serious. 

Thirteen of the 103 feeble-minded mothers who had been admitted 
to the institution and & of the 84 awaiting admission were known to 
have been themselves born out of wedlock. 

The following histories illustrate the relation between defective 
mentality and illegitimate maternity. 

At the age of 23 a woman, herself of Illegitimate birth and the tnoiher of a 
child born out of wedlock, was committed to a State school for Ibe f*"eble-mlnded. 
She hail been 7 years In the Institution at the time this study was made. Her 
mother wan reported lo have iseen feeble-minded and Immoral, and on older 
slater was sal<t to have been feeble-minded and mentally dernngeil. At the age 
of 7 the girl was subjected to mistreatment by her stepfather and was com- 
mitted tu the division of Stale minor wnrda. She lived In 20 or more liomes 
during the 14 years she was under care of that agency. The reasons given by 
the boarding women for refuting to help her were various — she was unreliable, 
untruthful, lli-tempered, and irresponsible. Her baby was bora at a maternity 
borne and became a ward of the State. The moth^ was In care oi a private 
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Flvu years before the j'ear covered by Uiiit study n 42-j-eer-(iUl votnHU wiis 
Bdmitt<^ III an institiition for tbe feeble-iuiuded. She hud had ii cbild born 
out of weOluck, n'hose falber was a married man with H luri^ fuuiUy. Ttu^ 
woman hersflC was of lllegltlumU- birth and had lieen curwl for hy n cliililivn's 
home for 29 years. She had always bet^n kuown as mentally Uellclem, Her 
mother was said tu be a weak-mloded woman, who bud two utlier meniAlly 
defective children. Her father was the degenerate sou of a good family. 
(C-ase FM-1 380.) 

At the age of IS a feeble-minded mother of a child bom out of wedlock was 
admitted to a scliool for the feeble-minded. Soon after adniiasiou il wast dis- 
covered that she wae to have a second child of Illegitimate hlrth. und sbu was 
sent to the Stute inflrmnry fur maternity care. Tht.- Drst (.'hlk! huil beun 
adopted; the second child died soon after birth. The girl was u puralyile 
cripple und could not wal)< without cnitches. She tiad a disagreeable dlaitosl- 
tlon, was tlishouest, and her mother had found her impossible tu control. Uer 
mother— the grandmother of the children — was reported probably mentuUy 
defecUve. (FM-I 415.) 

Some years before the period covered by this study application was made to 
one of the luslltutlona for the admission of a feeble-minded woman 20 yenrs of 
age, who was lii urgent need of prott^tion. Her udmlsslon to rhe liisUtUtiim 
was not secured until eight years later; the delay was due partly ti> difficiiliy 
III persuading the girl's niotlicr to sign the commitment papers, but princi[wlly 
to the overcrowded condition of tlie Institution. The woman had had at least 
ono child l)oru out of wedlock before the Qrst application was uiadi' and had 
a second child during the year of the application. Between that lime and the 
dale of adniission she had two other children of Illegitimate birth, the last 
baby having the same father as the child of another feeble-minded woman who 
was awaiting udmlsBlon to the Institution during the year studied. (FM-WL 
x4x.) The woman here described was a pnwtltute and had served a sentence 
for Idle and dlaonierly conducL She received treatment for gonorrheu and 
erysipelas at one public infirmary; she was eared for by iinother public In- 
flrraary at Intervals during a period of four years, her last two babies having 
been bom at this institution. Two of her cldldreu were under the care of a 
private child-caring agency, one was the ward of a public chlld-carlng agency, 
and the youngest was still at the iafiraiDry at the time covered by Ibis study. 

The woman was in poor phyBlcal comllllon, having defective hearing and hav- 
ing lost one eye. She was stubborn anil nuarrelsome und had a violent temper. 
She was herself of illegitimate birth and her ninthf r was reported to have been 
mentally defective, Intemperate, immoral, und thoroughly unreliable. (Case 
FM-I 474.) 

The family history of a 26-year-old woman admitted to one of the Inmltn- 
Uons Che year previous to this study showed Intemperance, delinquency, im- 
morality, and chronic dependency. The family had Iwen a problem lo social 
agencies from tlie time of the woman's birth. When she was 8 years ntil 
she was placed temporarily In the care of a private agency, and a year later 
Bbe and her brothers and sisters were sdjudged neglected and placed in the 
care of the stiinc acency. The parents were arrested for kevpluic a disorderly 
bouse. The mother liuO also been arrested (or drunkenness and the father 
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for larceny ; both bad served sentences in correctional instttutlona. Wben the 
girl was 12 years uld, the mother died of venereal Infection and alcoholism. 

The girl remained in ctiarge of the child-caring agency until she waa IT years 
old, having been tried In many homes while under its care. None would keey 
her long, reporting her as unreliable, lazy, and untruthful. At 17, a private 
Institution for girls assumed her care, and by this agency she was later placed 
In a private family with wblcb she remained less than a year. She returned 
to the Institution and, being Illegitimately pregnant, was sent to a public 
InBrmary, wbere her child was bom. Here the mother remained for two years, 
until admission to the school for the feeble-minded was secured for ber. (Case 
FM-I 449.) 

A 12-year-old Imbecile girl had been admitted to a school for the feeble- 
minded on the application of the State board of charity. Her mother was 
reported as of low mentality, and the family wa« generally of low grade and 
unable to control the girl. Some of the children had been committed to the 
care of the State as neglected. When the girl was 17 years of age ber btther 
Insisted that she be returned home. Under strong protest on the part of the 
authorities, she went home on a visit and did not return. Within a few 
montb»i the mother wrote that the girl was Impoiislble to control when the 
father was not ut home — that she was quarrelsome and wayward and ougtat 
to be relurnml to the Institution; but the school was overcrowded and could 
not receive her. She was then placed at housework by her father with a 
woman who encouraged her In misconduct. She became Illegitimately preg- 
nant and was finally recommitted to the school for the feeble-minded. The 
girl was found to have gonorrhea, and the baby had ophthalmia neonatonun. 
(Case FM-I 316.) 

Bom out of wedlock, the child of a feeble-minded mother and an Intemper- 
ate father, both of whom were almshouse Inmates, a mentally ilefectlve child 
was brought up by her grandparents, who were of low type mentally and 
morally. She waa reported as Indolent, destructive, and mischievous. She 
gave birth to a child out of wedlock, who t>ecanie a ward of the State board of 
charity, and the girl herself was committed to a State Institution for the 
feeble-minded, where she had been for 17 years. (Case FM-I 177.) 

A 26-year-old woman hnd been awaiting admission to an Institution for the 
feeble- ml ndcil for two years previous to the time covered t>y this study. She 
had been at a public Inflnnan- during all this lime. It was reported that ber 
return to the community was out of the question. She had congenital sypbllla 
and had lost two children of Illegitimate birth. Her mother waa In a State 
hospital for the Insane. Her father had been intemperate. (Case PM-WL3x7.) 

During the jesr of this study application was made by the State board of 
charity for the <rare of a 26-year-old Inmate of a public Infirmary. She had 
bad two children born out of wedlock and two children of legitimate birth. 
Her mother had been »ihirtlexs and weak and unable to cimtrot her children; 
ahe had been twice committed to a hospital for the Insane. The girl's father 
had been Intemperate. 

The girl had her first baby when she was only 17 .vears old, the father of 
the child being 40 years older. The child was cared for by relatives and prl- 
Tate ogencies. Four years after the birth of this child the girl married and 
hud two children of legitimate birth. The children were constantly n^lectcd, 
the mother returning frequently to the father of her first child. One of the 
children of legitimate birth died of sypblUs, and the care of the other was 
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Anally assumed by the division of State minor wards. Two years before the 
period covered by this Btudy the woman's husband died. In a little more than 
a year thereafter she gave birth to a child whose alleged rather was her hus- 
band's coustn. The child was bom at the Inflnnary, where the mother was 
kept awaiting admission to an Institution for the mentally defective. She 
was reported to have both sypbills and gonorrbea. (Case FM-WL 9x0.) 

THE HASSACHUSETTa PKOCRAH FOR THE CARB OF THE FESBLE-HINDBD. 

The Massachusetts Special Commission Relative to the Control, 
Custody, and Treatment of Defectives, Criminals, and Misdemean- 
ants, in its report to tiie legislature in February, 1919, emphasized 
the relationship between feeble-mindedness and illegitimacy. The 
report states:* 

To any one dealing with the endless proceacdon of lUegltlinate diUdren; of 
disease-breeding prostitutes, who are Irreqwnslble ; of Inebriates with more 
than a score of commitments In their record and who, because of mental de- 
fect, can not be eipected to escape the bablt or cease their round of courts 
and Jails; the unrestrained woman married to or cohabiting with the feeble- 
mlnde«l man, and begetting a targe family of feeble-minded children to add 
to the troop of repeaters In the courts and public dependents In atmahouaes 
and Inflrmarlee — to those working with these problems It is fully apparent 
that It does not protect the public to seek out the defective In the latter end 
of his career of lawbreaklng and disease spreading and child breeding — after 
the fact. The palliative method— catching the defective after the harm Is 
done — tends at its worst to breed the very menace that It seelcs to remove. 
It la only by preventive methods that tw grave a menace to the public wolfare 
can be dealt with adequately. 

The program presented by the commission included the compulsory 
mental examination in all courts of all persons found guilty who are 
repeaters or who are suspected of being mentally deficient and treat- 
ment according to their condition, the mental examination of inmates 
of penal and correctional institutions and of minors and expectant 
mothers in the State Infirmary, the mental examination of retarded 
children in the public schools, a centralized system of registration of 
all feeble-minded, the development of a process of supervising feeble- 
minded persons in the community, the extension of the Wrentham 
State School to its capacity, and the completion of the third institu- 
tion for the feeble-minded. 

Laws were passed providing for a census of retarded school chil- 
dren, the establishment of special school classes, and a registry of 
the feeble-minded to be kept by the commission on mental diseases." 
With these exceptions, the well-roimded program of the special com- 
mission failed of enactment into law. 

•Rpport at tbe Special Commlmlon Relative to Ibe Control. Caftodr, and Treatmeat of 
DefectlveB. CrlmlnaU nnd UlsdemeaDaDta. Pebmarx, 1919. House No. 1403. BoKton, 
1919. P. 84. 

» Acts 1919 cb. 277. 
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Two cities in Massachusetts were included in the series of infant- 
mortality studies conducted by the United States Children's Bureau, 
In the course of the inquiries in these cities considerable information 
was obtained in regard to infants bom out of wedlock, though the 
numbers of illegitimate births were too small to permit any conclusive 
findings. However, since the periods covered by the infant mortality 
studies were near the period covered by this study of illegitimacy, 
and since the figures are of interest as suggesting something of the 
conditions prevailing in manufacturing cities of medium size as con- 
trasted with the situation in Boston, brief summaries of the findings 
of these two studies in regard to illegitimacy are included in this 
report 

Brockton, having a population of approximately 62,000 in 1913, 
is situated in Plymouth County, 21 miles south of Boston, and is one 
of the most important shoe-manufacturing cities in the United States. 
Shoe manufacturing is practically the only industry, and the em- 
ployees are, in the main, skilled, well-paid workers. The general 
death rate for each year of the period 1910 to 1913 was lower in Brock- 
ton than in any other city in Massachusetts having a population of 
60,000 or more. The infant-mortality inquiry covered the year No- 
vember 1, 1912, to October 81, 1913. During ttiat year the total num- 
ber of registered births was 1,585, including 60 stillbirths and miscar- 
riages; complete data were obtained, chiefly from the mothers, for 
1,247 of these births, including 37 stillbirths. Among the live-bom 
infants there were 1 17 deaths during the first year of life ; the infant- 
mortality rate was 96.7.'^ 

New Bedford, in Bristol Coun^, 57 miles southeast of Boston, had 
a population of approximately 107/XH] in 1913. It is an important 
textile-manufacturing city, and also has other important industries. 
In 1910 more than two-fifths of the population were foreign bom. 
The number of women gainfully employed was relatively large. In 
1913 the general infant mortality rate for the city was 143, a very 
high rate in comparison with the infant mortality in other cities in 

 U. S. Cbllctivn'ii Rnri-Bii : Infant Mortality ; Rcsulta of a AcM Ktudr Id Brockton. 
UasB., baaed on birtba In cine jcar. by Mary V. Dempsey. iDfant Mortality Serleit No. 8. 
Bureau Publication No. ST. Waablngton, ISIB. 
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MassRchusetts havinp popitlntionB of 30,000 or more. The mfnnt 
mortality study covered the calendar year 1913. During; this period 
the total number of registered births was 3,633, including 140 still- 
births and miscarriages. For 2,662 of these births, including 7.* still- 
births, complete information was olitnined, principally from the 
mothers.' The number of deaths under 1 year of age among these in- 
fants was 337; the infant mortality rate was 130.3. An analysis of 
infant mortality in the different precints showed five precincts with 
high rates, and these five were designated as the " unfavorable area." 
The infant mortality rate for this area was 156.6, while the rate for 
the rest of the city was 94.6.» 

Number and Prr Cent ot Jlleffitlmate Birth*. 

In Brockton, during the selected year, 36 illegitimate live births 
and 3 illegitimate stillbirths were i-egist^red. The total illegitimate 
births comprised 2.5 per cent of all births registered in the period; the 
illegitimate live births comprised 2.4 per cent of all live births regis- 
tered. 

The number of registered illegitimate births in New Bedford dur- 
ing the ye&T selected for study was 104, including 101 live births and 
3 stillbirths. Of the total registered births, 2,9 per cent were illegiti- 
mate; the same percentage of registered live births were illegitimate. 

The percentage of illegitimate live births found in Brockton in the 
period of the study was only slightly higher than the percentage of 
illegitimate live births in the State as a whole in 1914 — 2.4 for Brock- 
ton and 2.3 for the State as a whole. The percentage of 2,9 in Xew 
Bedford was considerably higher than the percentage for the State 
as a whole. In fact, in 1914 New Bedford had the highest percentage 
of illegitimate births of any city in the State having a population 
of 60,(X)0 or more, with the exception of Boston, where the rate 
was 3.9. 

Infant MortnUty. 

In Brockton, 7 of the 36 infants bom out of wedlock during the 
selected year, exclusive of stillbirths, died before they had reached 
their first brithday. "It is probable." the report states, "that some 
of the 12 children who could not be traced till their first birthday 
died outside the city. At least 19 per cent of the live-born infanta 
died during their first year, indicating, though the basis for the 
figures is small, a tendency toward a rate twice as high as for legiti- 
mate children."* 

■All Illegitimate births weie eiclDdcd from tbe snalfsl*. 

■U. S. ChildrpD'a BDrMn : iDf&Dt Uortolltr : BHnlta of a SeIi) atodr In N«w Bl^^ro^d, 
MMB., bued on lilrtliB in one greu, by JrHHUulue 8. Whitney. Infant Mortality' Svrl« No. 
10, Burmu PublkatloD No. 08. Wanhlngltiii, tn!0. 

*II. B. Cbildreo's Bareau: Ittfont Mactnllt; : ItesaltB ot a Qcld stud; Id Brocktoti, Uubs., 
llBBed on blrtbs Id one year, by Mary V. Dempae;. Infant UorUUty Serle« Ko. 8. BdtcMI 
fH&llcaUun Md. ST. WflBblDglDQ. l»ie. P. S8. 
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Sod illegitimacy as a child-welfare fbobleu. 

In New Bedford all or part of the information desired was secured 
for 63 of the 104 illegitimate births. The report states : * 

AmoDs the 63 birtha Investigated, 2 stillbirths and 18 deaths occurred; In 
2 cases It was not reported whether the child survived the first year or not. 
Xbe infiint mortality rate for this group was therefore at least 305. If the 
entire group of 101 live births is compared with the 35 known deaths In this 
group, as shown by death certlflcates, the Infant mortality rate was even 
higher, 347. This rate was over two and a half times as bigh as the rate tor 
infants of legitimate birth. 

Mortality among infants of illegitimate birth would appear to be 
higher in New Bedford than in Boston, though the relative difference 
between mortality among infants born in wedlock and among those 
bom out of wedlock does not seem to be as great in the former city as 
in the latter; the mortality among infants bom in wedlock, as well as 
among infants of illegitimate birth, was much higher in New Bed- 
ford than in Boston. The mortality rate among infants bom out of 
wedlock in Boston, based on births and deaths in the same calendar 
year, was 281, and the rate based on deaths during the Brst year of 
life of infants bom during the year was 261.6 ; * in New Bedford the 
rate was 305 among the group of infants for whom information was 
obtained, and 347 among all infants bom out of wedlock. On the 
other hand, the Boston rate first quoted was three times the rate for 
infants bom in wedlock, while the New Bedford rate for all infants 
bom out of wedlock was 2.7 times as high as the rate found among 
the infants included in the New Bedford infant mortality inquiry, 
all of whom were of legitimate birth. 

The NeTg Bedford rate of 305 for infants of illegitimate birth for 
whom information was obtained was almost twice as high as the 
general infant mortality rate for the so-called "unfavorable area" 
in the city ; it was more than three times as high as the rate for the 
"favorable area." 

The Care of the Chad. 

The information secured in regard to the care of children bom 
out of wedlock in Brockton was very meager. Complete schedules 
were obtained from the mothers of 8 infants, and in some in- 
stances partial data were secured from social agencies. Of the 35 
children who lived at least two weeks, 10 were known to have lived 
with the mothers; 12 were known to have lived away from the 
mothers, of whom 4 were boarded in private families, 3 were at a 
" baby farm," 2 were adopted, 1 was cared for at an infant asylum. 

■n. S, Chttdren'a Bare«D : Infant Uort&lttr: Benlti of a field ■tod; In N«w Bedford. 
Mbbi., baaed on blrthm In one jenri by Jesaamltie 8. Whlmp;. Inbnt Mortalitr 8«ie> No. 
10, Barean Publication Ho. 68. WasblnKton, lft20. 

< Tlili rate IH known to be an nndentatement, because of tbe number of Infants coBcern. 
ing wbom no iDfnrmatton wai obtained. 
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1 was boarded by the ^vision of State minor wards, and 1 was 
living with relatives; in 13 instances the child's home or place of 
residence was not reported. 

In New Bedford partial or complete information was obtained 
in regard to 61 of the 101 live-born infants. Four of these Gl 
infants died before they had reached tlie sfre of two weeks. Of 
the remaining 57, 9 were living with both parents ut the time the 
information was secured or previous to death,' 2S were living with 
their mothers, 2 were supported by the fathers in the homes of the 
paternal grandparents, and 18 were placed in in.stitutions, boarded 
out, cared for by relatives, or adopted. Hence, 37 of the ."i? infants 
were living with their mothers, and 20 were separated from them. 

Court proceedings for the support of tlie children were initiated 
in the cases of 16 of the 104 illegitimate births in New Bedford in 
1913, 11 under the old law and 5 under the 1913 act. The proportion 
of court cases was much smaller than that foimd in the Boston 
study, which covered the year 1914. The difference may be due 
partly to the fact that the new law was not in effect imtil July. 1913. 
Of the 16 cases, 5 were not brought to trial because the defendant 
eould not be found. In 9 cases some provision for the child was 
made. 

KnIUmalili/, Aiic. and fjccupaiion of itolher. 

Of the 39 illegitimate births in Brockton, including stillbirths, 21 
were to native mothers and 15 to foreign-born mothers. In New 
Bedford, of the 63 illegitimate births, inchiding stillbirths, concern- 
ing which information was obtained, 25, or two-fifths, were to native- 
white mothers and 38, or thi'ee-fifths, to foreign-born mothers. The 
New Bedford report states: "The large proportion of native white 
among these mothers is noteworthy, since the percentage of native 
white among the mothers of legitimate births was only 28." ' This 
finding is in accord with the 1914 figures for Boston, which showed, 
tbat 53.8 per cent of the illegitimate births were to white mothers 
fwni in the United States, as compared with 35.2 per cent of the 
jla^timate births.* 

The mothers of more than two-fifths of the 63 infants born out of 
Wedlock in New Bedford for whom this information was secured 
were under 20 years of age. Alwint the same proportion of mothers 
of infants born out of wedlock in Boston for whom this information 
secured were under the age of 21 years."* 

Bpcurert dnring i-llher the necomj yeiir of Thf fhlld'B lite or the fltst 

nnl Mortiillt;: Besulu of a 
r. by JraaamlD? S. Wbllnejr. 
a Publication So. KB. WasblaKton. ISSO. 
« p. lOS. 
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In New Bedford, as in Boston, a large proportion of the mothers 
were gainfully employed during the year before the child's birth, 
but the occupational diBtribution in the two cities was very different 
Of the 63 New Bedford mothers for whom information was ob- 
tained, SS, or more than h&If, worked in cotton mills; only 8 were 
employed in domestic service. Of the mothers of infants bom out 
of wedlock in Boston for whom this information was obtained, 47 
per cent were engaged in domestic or personal service and 23 per 
cent in factories. 

ILLEOITIIUCY IK A RURAL 8EAC0AST BBCTION." 

Scope and Method of Btvdj/. 

In order to obtain data in regard to a sparsely populated, largely 
rural section, which should be in contrast to the study of the prob- 
lem in Boston, a brief survey was made in Barnstable County (Cape 
Cod) and in the island counties of Bukes (Marthas Vineyard) and 
Nantucket. 

In 1910 the combined population of these three counties was 
S6,008, and in 1914 it was estimated to be 36,605." The populations 
of Barnstable and Nantucket Counties decreased steadily between 
1870 and 1910, and the population of Dukes County was less in 1910 
than in 1900. However, the State census of 1915 showed slight 
increases over the 1910 population. Although 44 per cent of the 
population of Barnstable County was classified in 1910 as urban, 
living in towns of 2,500 or more inhabitants, the popnlation of the 
largest town was only 4,676. In Dukes County the entire popula- 
tion was classified as rural, the largest town having in 1910 only 
1,196 inhabitants. The coimty and town of Nantucket are coinci- 
dent, the population in 1910 being 2,962. More than four-fifths of 
the inhabitants of these three counties were native-born whites. 
About one-seventh were foreign-bom whites, of whom there were 
more Portuguese than of any other nationality. Three per cent were 
Negroes. The principal industries of the district are fishing and 
cranberry raising. 

The study covered illegitimate births in these three counties dur- 
ing the 10-year period 190.5 to 1914, inclusive. Birth records filed 
at the State House in Boston furnished the preliminary data. In- 
formation was secured through interviews with relatives, friends, 
and town officials in regard to the cliildren registered as bom out 
of wedlock and other children discovered in the course of the in- 
quiry to have been bom out of wedlock during the period to mothers 

■I The Deld work lor this part of the report ma done br K«lherlae M. HerrlDg, M. D. 
" See Table 1. p. 271. EsUmatc bMed on Thlrteentli Ceoaui ol tlie United Slatea, 
1010. and on HaiMcbtuetts State Cennu of leiB. 
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liTing in the district Some of the children or their familiee were 
ksown to social agencies in Boston or to State institutions and 
agencies, and information was secured from the records of these 
agencies and institutions. The field work was done during the late 
summer and fall of 1915. 

Ifumler of Illeffittmate Birtht and Per Cent of Total Birthg. 

During the 10-year period the total number of live births registered 
in the three counties was 6,508, of which 113 were registered as illegiti- 
mate. The percentage of illegitimate births for this time period, 1.7^ 
was slightly lower than the percentage, 2.0, for the year 1914. During 
that year the percentage for the three counties combined was higher 
than for any other county except Bristol — the county in which New 
Bedford is located — and Suffolk, most of which the city of Boston 
comprises. However, the average percentage for the 10 years for 
Barnstable, Dukes, and Nantucket Counties was as low as or lower 
than the 1914 percentages for seven other counties.** 

In the course of the field study information was obtained for 99 
of the 113 children registered as of illegitimate birth. Of the 14 
others, 1 was found to have been bom in wedlock, 1 was found to 
have been a stillbirth, and for 12 no information could be secured. 

In addition to the 99 children included in the study whose births 
were registered as illegitimat« in the district, 13 children were found 
to have been bom out of wedlock in the district, though their births 
were not registered as illegitimate, 6 were found to have been bom 
outside the area covered to mothers resident in the district, and 3 
children reported on the birth records as stillborn were found to 
have been live-bom children. Hence the total number of children 
of illegitimate birth included in the study was 121. These 121 chil- 
dren forming the basis of the study were bom to 97 mothers. The 
part of this chapter relating to mothers of children bom out of 
wedlock deals with these 97 mothers and with 6 more who gave 
birth only to stillborn children during the period. 

Mortality of Children Bom out of WedloOk, 

Twelve of the 121 children bom out of wedlock during tiie period 
were known to have died before the time of the inquiry. In 16 cases 
it was not known whether the child was Uving or dead. Of those who 
died, 8 died in the first year of life, 3 in the second or third year, and 
1 child was 6 years of age. The children who were known to have 
died in infancy comprised only 7 per cent of the total. This percent- 
age is very low in comparison with the proportion of infant deaths 
shown in other parts of the report. In Boston in 1914, 27 per cent of 

■• S«e Table 1. p. 271. 
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the children bom out of wedlock were known to have died during the 
first year of life.'* In New Bedford 35 per cent of the infants of 
illegitimate birth died under 1 year of age. It is probable that the 
proportion of infant deaths among the 16 children in regard to whom 
it was not known whether they were living or dead was larger than 
among the whole group. But even assuming, for comparative pur- 
poses, that all the 16 died in infancy, the percentage of infant deaths 
would still have been smaller than that found in Boston or New Bed- 
ford — 20 per cent for the three counties as compared with 27 per cent 
and 35 per cent for Boston and New Bedford, respectively. 

At the time of the inquiiy 77 per cent of the children were surviv- 
ing, 10 per cent were dead, and in regard to 13 per cent it was not 
known whether they were living or dead. 

Place of Birth. 

The place of birth was reported for 99 of the 121 children born 
during the period. The majority of the children — 62 of the 99 — were 
born in the mother's parental home. Twelve were bom in the 
mother's own home, 12 in the mother's place of employment, 2 in 
the homes of relatives, 4 in private homes of other types, 3 in State 
institutions, and 4 in hospitals. The number of institution birtha— 7 
out of 99 — was very small. In Boston 77 per cent of the illegitimate 
births occurred in hospitals, maternity homes, or the public in- 
firmary. 

Only 1 of the institution births occurred in the district studied. 
The 4 children bom in hospitals, 2 of those bom in State institutions, 
and 1 whose place of birth was not reported were known to have been 
bom outside the district comprised of the three counties. Hence, a 
total of 7 children were known to have been bom outside the district. 
On the other hand, S of the births in the district were to nonresident 
mothers, of whom 1 had come to the home of a relative in order to 
conceal the birth from her friends in the town where she lived, and 1 
had taken a place at housework in the district for the same purpose. 

The Care of the Chad. 
Time with mother. 

The children remained with their mothers to a much greater ex- 
tent than was indicated by the findings for children born out of wed- 
lock in Boston." Of the 93 children known to be living at the end 
of the period, 66 had lived with their mothers the entire time ; of the 
81 children 1 year of age and over, 56 had spent their entire lives 

" Sec p. 1S4. Tbli per cent Ib based on the number or Inf&nts kDOvn to tUTC dl«d, 
whether or not death cprOflcaten were found for them. The percentage la tn nnder- 
atatemeDt because of the nanber ot Infanta for whom no Intonnatlon was secarell. 

" See pp. 1S9-148. 
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with their mothers, and all but 5 oi the others had lived with their 
mothers at least a year. The 66 children who had lived with their 
mothers the entire time comprised 61 per cent of the 109 children 
who were not known to have died and 71 per cent of the 93 children 
known to be living at the end of the period. The age of the child at 
the end of the period and the length of time kept with mother are 
given in Table 45. 
Table 45. — Age of chUd at end of period and length of time txpt with mother. 
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s InchnUng 1 whOM motlur died Id chUdbirth. 

Of the 12 children who died 7 had lived with their mothers up 
to the time of death, 2 had been separated from them at some time 
prior to death, and in 3 cases the length of time with the mother 
was not reported. 
Last dispositioR of child, and by whom supported. 

At the end of the period, 69 of the 93 children known to be sur- 
viving were living with their mothers, 21 were separated from them, 
and in 3 cases it was not known whrther the child was living with 
or separated from the mother. The proportion of three-fourths 
living with their mothers is somewhat higher than the proportion- 
less than two-thirds — found for infants in New Bedford, 

The homes or places of residence of the children at the time of 
the inquiry were as follows : 

Total known to be living 98 

With mother 68 

Home of mother and father 8 

Home of mother and stepfather 18 

Mother's Independent home _ 6 

Mother's parental home 82 

Home of relattTes 1 

Mother's place of employment 4 

State Infirmary 1 

Not reported 8 
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Sepuated from mother 21 

Mother's parental home 11 

Boarding home 2 

Adoptive home 1 

Under care of division of State minor wards 7 

Not reported 8 

More than one-third of the children whose location was reported 
were living with their mothers in the homes of their maternal grand- 
parents. Almost half were living with their niat«mal grandparents, 
either with or away from their mothers. More than one-fifth of the 
children were living with their mothers and fathers or mothers and 
stepfathers. It is noteworthy that only one of the children was 
living in an adoptive home. 

Relatives were supporting 74 of the 93 children — in 56 cases with- 
ooi outside assistance and in 18 with the help of public or private 
relief agencies. Overseers of the poor supported 4 children, and the 
State provided for 7 through the division of State minor wards and 
for 1 in the State infirmary. In 2 cases support came from other 
sources, and in 5 the type of support was not reported. 
Court action. 

Court action had been brought in connection with 25 of the 121 
children bom out of wedlock during the period. In 15 of these cases 
proceedings were brought to secure support from the father — 13 un- 
der the old law and 2 under the new act. The parents of 6 children 
were arrested for lewd and lascivious cohabitation; 2 fathers were 
arrested for rape ; 1 mother was brought to court for concealment of 
birth, and 1 for neglect of the child. Of the 15 children for whose 
support court action was brought, the fathers of 2 were ordered to 
support the children ; 1 case was dismissed because the parents mar- 
ried and another because the mother died ; 7 cases were settled out of 
court ; in 2 cases the defendant was found not guilty ; 1 case was dis- 
missed because of lack of evidence ; and in 1 case the outcome was not 
reported. 

Agency care. 

Of the 121 children bom out of wedlock during the period, 48, or 
40 per cent, were known to have received prolonged or temporary 
care from agencies, or to have lived in families receiving relief and 
other assistance from public or private agencies. Nineteen children 
received prolonged care from public or private agencies, 7 received 
hospital or other temporary care, and 22 children not directly under 
agency care lived in families receiving public or private aid. Only 
11 children — 9 per cent of the total — were known to have received 
prolonged care from public or private child-caring agencies. Nine 
of these children had been under the care of the division of State 
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minor wards. Six rhildren had been under the direct, prolonged ' 
care of public relief agencies, and 2 children had been cared for at 
the State infirmary. 

That one-third of the children received prolonged care from public 
or private child-caring, public relief, or other public agencies, or 
lived in families receiving public or private aid, is indicative of the 
poor economic status of the purents and other relatives. Although 
a large proportion of the children born out of wedlock were cared 
for in the homes of their mothers or their grandpureots, aid was fre- 
quently necessary for the families who assumed the responsibility for 
them. However, the amount of agency care was proportionately 
much smaller than that found in the study of infants bom out of 
wedlock in Boston. More than thi-ee-fifths of those infants were 
known to have received prolongetl care from agencies during the 
first year of life, and more than a third of the total had been under 
the care of child-caring or child-protective agencies." 

ilolheri or VtUldrvn Bom out o! Wedhn-k. 

During the 10-year period 191)^1914, 103 mothers residing tem- 
porarily or permanently in the counties of Barnstable. Dukes, or 
Nantucket gave birth to children out of wedlock. Six of these moth- 
ers had stillborn cliildren only during the i>eriod: 97 were the 
mothers of the 1^1 children whose histories were discussed above. Of 
the 103 mothers 04 lived in Barnstable County, 9 in Dukes County, 
22 in Nantucket County, and 8 had come to the district shortly before 
confinement for the purpose of concealing the birth from friends 
and relatives at home. 

Information in regard to the total number of illegitimate births, 
including stillbirths, was obtained for 101 of the 11.3 mothers. These 
101 mothers had had 148 illegitimate births. Of these, 140 were live 
births and 8 were stillbirths. There was one case of plural birth, 
so that the total number of live-born children was 141. Of the 101 
mothers 76 had had one illegitimate birth; 13, two: 6. three: 3, four; 
S, fire; and 1, six. 

Sace and nativity. 

Of the 103 mothers 81 were white. 11 belonged to the Ne.gro race, 
and 11 had strains nf both Indian and Negro blood. All iMit 5 of 
the white mothers were born in the X'nited States ; 3 of lliese 5 were 
bern in Canada, 1 in England, and 1 in Finland. Of the Negro 
Mothers, 5 were native born; 4 were foreign Iwm of Portuguese 
kJ|Brentage ; 1 was of Portuguese parentage, but the place of birth was 
BS ot reported; and the natiritv and parentage of 1 was not reported. 

I 
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All the Indian-Negro mothers were bom in the United States. 
The proportion of native-white mothers — ahnost three-fourths — was 
lower than the proportion — more than four-fifths — of native white 
among the total population of the three counties. The proportion of 
Negro and Indian-Negro mothers was greatly in excess of the pro- 
portion of Negroes and Indians in the general population. 
Age. 

The age at the birth of the first child out of wedlock was reported 
for 03 of the 103 mothers. Eighteen mothers — 19 per cent of those 
reported — were under the age of 18 years. This percentage is higher 
than that found amoTig mothers of infants bom out of wedlock in 
Boston, but the two figures are not entirely comparable, because some 
of the Boston mothers had had previous iUegitimate births, so that 
the age at the birth of the 1914 baby was not always the age at birth 
of the first child out of wedlock. 

Of the mothers in the three counties who were under the age of 18 
at the birth of the first child out of wedlock, 1 was 14 years of age ; 
1, 15 ; 7, 16 ; and 9 were 17 years old. Between the ages of 18 and 20 
years, inclusive, were 32 mothers, making a total of 50 — more than 
half of all reported — who were under the age of 21. Twenty-eight 
mothers were 21 to 24 years of age, inclusive; 13 were 25 to 34 years; 
and 2 had passed the age of 36. 
Civil condition. 

At the time of the birth ot the first child out of wedlock during the 
10-year period, 87 of the 103 mothers were single; 1 was illegally 
married; 5 were married; 3 were widowed, divorced, or separated; 
4 were deserted ; and the civil condition of 3 was not reported. The 
proportion of single women was somewhat smaller than that found 
among mothers of infants born out of wedlock in Boston. The hup- 
band of 1 of the 5 married women was serving a long term in prison, 
and the husband of another was on a sea voyage. 

At the time of the inquiry 2 of the 87 single mothers were dead; 
27 had been married, 55 were still single, and the marital histories of 
3 were not reported. Twelve of.the 27 who had married were known 
to have married the fathers of their children ; 9 of these were living 
with their husbands at the time of the inquiry, and 3 had been de- 
serted. Of the 15 who had married men not known to be the fathers 13 
were living with their husbands, 2 had been divorced, and 1 had been 
deserted. Three of the 5 women who were married at the birth of 
the first child during the period were later divorced from their hus- 
bands. One of these women subsequently married a man not the 
father of her child. 
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At the time of the inquiry 55 of the 101 mothers who were living 
were single; 1 was illegally married; 26 were married; 7 were 
widowed, divorced, or separated; 8 were deserted; and the civil con- 
dition of 5 was not reported. Thirteen mothers were known to have 
had legitimate births. 

Occupation. 

The occupation of the mother before the birth of the first child dur- 
ing the period was reported tor 94 of the 103 motliers. Slightly less 
than three-fifths of these 94 mothers were gainfully employed. This 
projjortion is considerably smaller than that found among mothers 
of infants born out of wedlock in Boston. Of the 55 who were gain- 
fully employed, '29 were servants in private homes, 13 were employed 
in hotels or boarding houses, 4 did -gainful work at home, 2 went out 
by the day as cleaners and laundresses, and 7 were employed in occu- 
pations of other types. This occupational distribution is natural in 
view of the absence of industrial opportunities a.siile from domestic 
and personal service in the district covered by the study. 

Occupation at the time of the inquiry was reported for 74 of the 
101 mothers living at that time. Of these mothers, 39 were not 
gainfully employed, 1 of them being an inmate of an institution for 
the feeble-minded. Of the 35 who were gainfully employed, 16 
were in domestic service in private families. 8 were employed in 
hotels or boarding houses, 5 did gainful work at home, 2 went out 
by the day as cleaners and laundresses, and 5 were engaged in occu- 
pations of other types. 

Mental condition. 

Thirteen mothers — 13 per cent of all — had been diagnosed feeble- 
minded. This percentage is considerably larger than the percent- 
ages found in other parts of the study. Of the mothers of infants 
bom out of wedlock in Boston in one year. 5 per cent had been 
diagnosed feeble-minded; the mothers of 6 per cent of the children 
under the care of Boston agencies had been so diagnosed. The 
higher percentage in the rural seacoast section may be partly due 
to the more complete information secured by means of the field 
study, but the difference is sufficiently great to indicate a larger per- 
centage of feeble-mindedness among the mothers described in this 
chapter of the report. 

Besides the mothers who had been diagnosefl feeble-minded. 24 — ^23 
per cent of all — were reported probably subnormal or feeble-minded. 
This percentage is very much higher than the percentages found in 
other sections of the inquiry and may also be accounted for in part 
by the completeness of the information secured. 
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Character and agency record. 

Nearly thrae-fifths of the mothers— 60 of the 103— had been the 
mothers of more than one child out of wedlock or had been immoral 
repeatedly. This proportion is larger than that found in other sec- 
tionB of the study. Five mothers were professional prostitutes; 27 
others had been promiscuous in their sex relations, 4 of whom were 
feeble-minded women who had been victimized by many men. 

More than one-third of the mothers — 37 of the 103 — had been be- 
fore the courts or had been known to social agencies. Eighteen 
mothers had been before the courts; 6 of these mothers had been 
inmates of correctional institutions. One mother had been an inmate 
of an institution for the feeble-minded, and another of an institution 
for the insane. Overseers of the poor had sided IS mothers, S of 
whom had been under the care of correctional institutions. Agencies 
of other types had cared for 5 mothers not included above and for 
8 who had been before the courts or under the care of overseers of 
the poor. 
Home conditiona. 

At the time of the inquiry S6 of the 101 mothers who were alive 
were living in their parental homes ; 27 in homes of their own, in- 
cluding 1 living with a man to whom she was not married, 2 with 
relatives, 12 in their places of employment, 3 in institutions, and the 
mode of living of 22 was not reported. 

The mother's parents were living together in 64 of the 101 cases. 
In 9 cases the mother's father was dead, and in 2 her mother; the 
father of 1 was in prison; the fathers of 4 and the mothers of 2 had 
deserted ; the parents of 1 were separated. In 16 cases nothing was 
known of the mother's parents. 

Both parents of five mothers were feeble-minded. The mother of 
one and the fathers of two had been insane. 

Of the 83 cases in which information in regard to home conditions 
of the mothers was obtained, there were only 23 in which the parental 
home was good, so far as known, and in three of these cases the father 
was dead or had deserted his family or the parents were separated. 
Immoral conditions existed in 21 homes, in 2 of whidi there was 
also alcoholism. In six other homes alcoholism existed. Consider- 
ably more than one-third of the families— 31 of the* 83 concerning 
which information was obtained — were dependent upon public or 
private aid. In 13 of these cases there was also alcoholism or im- 
morality in the home. Very congested living conditions, a mode of 
life which was most primitive, or otherwise poor conditions existed 
in 15 homes. Hence, in a total of 60 of the 83 cases in which informa- 
tion in regard to conditions in the mother's parental home was ob- 
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tained, immorality, alcoholism, dependency, or otherwiee poor con- 
ditions existed. 

Of the 85 mothers who were living in their parental homes at the 
time of the inquiry, there were 10 whose home conditions were good 
so far as known. In seven homes immoral conditions existed. Four- 
teen families — including four in whose homes immorality existed, 
were dependent upon public or private aid. In eight other homes, 
alcoholism or otherwise poor conditions were found. 
Summary. 

In the rural section studied the problem appeared to he largely 
chargeable to family degeneracy or to the weak mentality or bad 
moral character of the mother. Almost three- fourths of the mothers, 
the character of whose parental home was reported, had lived under 
poor home influences. More than half, for whom age was reported, 
when their first child was bom illegitimately, were under the legal 
age of majority. The proportion of mothers who had been diagnosed 
feeble-minded was more than twice that reported in other parts of 
the study. More than one-third were definitely known to be feeble- 
minded, or were reported as probably defective in mentality. The 
conditions in the parental homes and the mentality of the mothers 
undoubtedly bore a causative relationship to the proportion — nearly 
three-fifths — of all the mothers who were reported as having had 
more than one child out of wedlock or as being repeatedly immoral, 
and who probably in part accounted for the more than one-third 
who had been before the courts or were known to social agencies. 

In striking contrast to the situation discovered in the metropolis, 
three-fourths of the surviving children were with their mothers at 
the time the study was made. Almost half the children whose loca- 
tion was reported were living in the homes of their maternal grand- 
parents. This indicates a different attitude on the part of the par- 
ents of these mothers from that oftenest encountered in the city dis- 
tricts. From the standpoint of the physical welfare of the infants 
this seemed to be a desirable situation; the infant mortality rate 
was very much lower than in the large city. On the other hand, low 
standards of family life prevailed in a large proportion of the 
families of these mothers in the rural section, and the conditions 
under which the children were being reared were harmful to their 
development. Only 9 per cent of the children born out of wedlock 
in the 10-year period, concerning whom information was obtained, 
■were known to have received prolonged care from child-caring 
agencies. However, a considerable number of the families with 
whom the children lived received charitable aid. 
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The problem was found to be largely local. There was neither the 
influx of unfortunates that is usual in the large centers nor the con- 
siderable number of departures of prospective mothers wishing to 
conceal their condition or to dispose of their infants. The very con- 
ditions that helped to create much of the problem were responsible 
for the smaller proportion of the children thrust upon the public 
for care, and, by leaving mother and child together, probably kept 
lower the infant mortality rate. What the situation involved in its 
broader child-welfare aspects is indicated by the interrelation of 
bad home influences, poverty or shiftlessness, mental defect, and per- 
sonal irresponsibility found in so many of the histories of the for- 
bears and guardians of these children. 
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Father's contributions to nupport. 47. 316, 
333, 891. 

By court action, 181, 316. 

By private arrangement. 132, 216, 

{See oleo uiMfn- " Illegltl mate-children 

Father's support, deprivation of, OS. 



Bge. 206. 

Cniararler. 108. 

Civil status, 207. 

ContrlbulloDB to support, 215. 

Mentality, 19S, 204. 

Nativity and race, 189. 

Occupation, 213. 
Ffltbers of Infants born In Boston. 126. 

Age. 127. 

Ctvll BtatUB, 128. 

Cuntrlbntlons to support, 131. 

Occupation, 120. 

Bare and nativity. 130. 137. 

Social relationship vltb mother, 128. 
Feeble-minded children (ice Clilldreu la 

l^tale InHtltntions, etc.). 
Teeble-mlnded mothers, Boston, 114. 

In InBtltDtlons (ter Mathers In 8t«te 
InstltQtlonB, etc). 
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Feeble-minded, tbe: 

DerelapiiKiit of Btate care, SI. 

State iDatttDtloDfl for, 268. 

Stale program for rare, 883. 
Feeble-mtndeilneaa and lUegMlmacr. 877. 
Field aod metbod of Inqnlry, 21. 
Fines paid toward anpport. 219. 
ForetgD-bora mothera, 192, 374. 
Fonndllnffs under Boston BECDCie^ IBO. 
Ceographkal diBtrlbutlon of birtba, 210. 
Grandparents Imaternal), cbaracterlstlca, 
as, 120, 163. 196. 169, 304, 3S9. 

(Sen alto Heredity; Berita|R.) 
GnarillaDBhlp, State, TO. 

Handicaps to cblld, HnnUiUHT, 62. 
Hazard to life and health, e2. 
Health BapervlBtaD for Infants, 87. 
Heredity, importance of, 38, 63. 
Heritage, of adapted chtldreo, 888. 

Of children ander Boaton agendea, 1ST, 

ie», 192, 163. 
Of cblldrea under S. U. W., S04. 
Of dellnqneot children, 8S2. 
Of feeble-minded chlldreD, 374. 
or Infants of delinquent mothers, 868. 
Of mental defect, 67, 193, 201. 
Summary, 38. 
Home (ice Abode). 

Home eondltlons, comparison by legiti- 
macy for 2.323 worda. 314. 
Homes, typea. and character, 352, 384, 386. 

(See aim Abode.) 
Honae of correction wages aealgned, 2^0. 
Illegitimacy, preTSlence, 36. (S«« alia 

Children Inclnded, etc.) 
" lUeglUmate-chllilren act," administration 
In BoBton conrts : 

Actions current In 1914. 238. 
Actions Initiated, 1614-1619, 255. 

In central municipal court. 1918~ 

1S19, 2E6. 
In nine coucla, 1914 and 1919. 

Actions resulting favorably, 239, 
Adequate prorblon certlfled, 230, 261. 
Administration, In 1614-lC. 232. 

Since 1914-15, 264. 
Adoptions, 242. 
Ages of children, 236. 
Amounts ordered and percentages 

paid. 246. 
Amounts secoreil, 244, 24 B. 
Analysis of law, 228. 
Caaes terminated, by age, 237. 
Cash payments, 242, 251, 261. 
ClasslficatloD of cases. 23T, 
Comparison of actions Initiated with— 

Chicago court cases. 236. 

Illegitimate births, 233. 

Philadelphia court canos. 236. 

Total criminal cases, 234. 
Complaints, when may be entered, 226. 
Conflnement expenses paid, 231. 
Court procedure, 234. 
Dispositions hy central municipal 
court, 1618-16, S68. 



" Ill^tl mate-children act." administration 
In Boston courts— Continued. 

Dispositions by court In 1614, 230. 

238. 239. 240, 241, 248. 
Distribution of cases, according to dis- 
positions made, 341. 

By year ot Initiation, 256. 
In nine courts, 232, -234. 2ST. 
Duration of caaei. 243. 
Flnea paid, 249. 
General provisions, 228. 
House of correction wages BBslgned, 



Interior court dispositions, 241. 

JnrlsdlctloD, courts of, 226. 

Marriages reported. 242. 

Uetbod of profedure, present, 2S8. 

Method of study, 232. 

Offense, the. 229. 

Paternity, adjudication of, 230. 

Payments, flnal status. 245. 

Lump sum, 242. 251, 261. 

Percentages paid, 248. 

Periodic, 242, 247. 

Typea and amounts. 244, 246. 
Probation department, 255, 208. 
Probation orders, 231. 
Proteaa, 228. 

ProviBlona made for support, 238, 241. 
Questionnaire on administration. 254. 
Summary, for 1814-15. 38. 4", 232. 

For end of 1919, 283. 
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Support orders, 230. 
Support, period of, 232. 
Wages, assignment of, 249. 
Illustrati\-e bIstorleH: 

Adopted children, 338, 394. 
Character and heredity, 201, 286. 
Character development, 180, 201, 300. 
Favorable ontcome of care, 300. 
Defective mentality In children, 201, 

287. 305. 376. 
Delinquency, and home conditions, 349, 

351. 3Se, 357. 

And heredity. 369. 
And prcTlous agency care, 368. 
In adopted and placcdnint cbil- 
dren, 301, 303, 359. 
Dependency, 305. 
Family characteristics. 201, 280. 280, 

301, 305. 30T, 33S, 349. 376. 
Feeble-minded children, 308. 876, 380. 
Filial Instinct, 81. 
Frequent shifting. 176. 286, 288. 323. 
Iliredlty of defective mentality, 201, 

227, 287. 305, 808, 376, 380. 
Mother's dlfllculty In providing care 

226, 297. 
I'osslbllltles of maternal care, 2^6. 
I'rolonged care given, 286. 
Protection of the teeble-mlnde<l, need 

of, 37C. 
Psychological elTect on child, 351. 
Beasons for applications. 188, 170, 2S8. 
Reason B for commitments as de- 

llnqoentB, 2NE, 349, 360, 361. 
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lBc«st, raaea of, 200. 

Intuicy sod mateniltf rate («<« 1C>- 

tBTDltj and tntencr care). 
lOfiDc]- cart, BDininailM. 44. 60. 
Intent care ij motber and asencles, 44, 60. 
Infant mortality, prerentloo ol, 66. 
Sununarj, 41. 

iBet oltD Deatlia among eblldrea.) 
Infant moTtality haiard, 02, 
Infant mortality ratM (Boalon, 1910- 

1«4), S& 
Infant mortaJlt; rat«B (BoMao, 1914), 89. 
Bj place of death, and rauw, 9T. 
B; statna, and age, 91. 93. 
Aod canae, 94, 96. 
And aei, 90. 



Infant mortality ralea (England and 

Wales), comparlBOn bf alatOB, 93. 
Infant martality rates (Infanta born In 
1914), 97. 

By age at death, 99. 
By caoBe of death, 100. 
And place of birth, 101. 
Infant mortality rates, metboda of com- 

potlng, S2. 
Infant lurrlTBla, and presence with mother. 
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Infant welfare, flndine" on, 41. 
Infants born in Boston, 41, 80 et seq. 
Abode at specified ages, 143. 
Age, flnal, 133. 
Age, Initial. 136. 
Agency care, 103, 136. 

By more than one agency. 136. 

By types of agencies, 135. 

Proportion of lifetime under, 13T. 
Birth, place of, 102. 
Birth registration I accnracy, 87. 
Births iie( Utc birtba, "" 

hereunder) . 
Care of the child, 1S2. 
Candltlons Burrounding birth. 102. 
Conf) Dement, piac; of, 103. 
Dead or nurvlviQg at speclflnl i 



B born in 1914). by age. 



140. 
Deaths ( 



Per cent, by place ol birth, 134. 
Father, the, 126. (See alto Fathers 

of infaniB born In BoetoD.) 
Uve blrlba In 1910-1914, 83. 

Per 1,000 slngk', etc., women, S4. 
LItc hIrttiB, In 1914, 83, 85. 

RclntlTC monthly frequency. 80. 
Method aad scope ol study, 80. 
Blotbere, foebie-minded, proriBion for, 

114. 
Hottier, Ihe. 105. (8«e aim Mothen 

Of Inlauts born In Boston.) 
Parentage, 105. 
Physical condition, ISS. 
Presence with or separation from 
mother, 140, 141, 144, 140. 
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Infanta born in 1 

Stillbirths, 1910-1914, ni 
centa, 8S. 

In i9ii, en, se. 

BarrlrlnK at specUted a 

of atr«, IS*. 
Time with mother, ISS. 
(fie« ofao Infant mortality nitM, 
Boston.) 
Infants cared for with dellnqnent motham 
ST, 301 et seq. 

Boston children under care, 361, 
Care given, 962. 
(Huiracterlsttea, 362. 
QerlUge, S63. 

(8m oIm Mothen, dellnqaent, la Btate 
InsHtutions.) 
inlanti under 2 yeara reported to B, U. W., 
37, 810. 

Ages (Onal), 821. 
ComparlBon by legitimacy, 319. 
Duration of care, 322. 
Nnnbera reported. 819, 820. 
Types of supervision, 320. 
Interior cotirt dl^oalUoiia, 34t, 
Institutions and agencies, Boston, 76. 

SUte, 260. 
JnrlBdlctlon. courlB of, 220. 
JuTenLle dellnqnency. summary, 55. 
Jnvenllp delinquent*. State training schools 
for, 269, 341. (See 01*0 Delinquency ; 
Delinquent children ; Cblldren committed 
as delinquents to State Institutions.) 
Laws, adoption, 384. 

" Illegitimate-children " art 
Parole of expectant mothers, 861. 
Legal actions for support, 38, 238, 39! 
Legal and social disabilities, 64. 
Llceuslus and State tuperi-lBlou of Ir 

tlons, etc., 67. 
Lire births (aee Births, lire). 
Lump-Bum payments, 242. 2S1, 361. 

Hap, c 



228. 



■, 23. 
" Uctropotitau district," i 






MassachuHetls, general character In ties, 22. 
Massachusetts law, the (ir« " Illcgltlmate- 

chlldren" act). 
Massachusetts State Board ol Charily, 260, 

:!2-i. 

Social service committee, 324. 
Maternal care of Infants, 44, 63, 67. 
Maternal grandparrntB (me Grandparenta, 

Maternity and Infancy care, 6o, 07, 103. 
Malernlly hospital and chUdren's Inatltu- 

tlon. Infant deaths In, 42, 14. 07, 100. 
Medical BuperrisioD for intanls, 07, 
Mental conflicts (see Psychological effect 

on child). 
Mental defect, and Illegitimacy, 308. 

In uolberB and cblldren, summary, 61. 

(See alio Mentallly.) 
Mental dlseaseB, department ot, 32, 
Mentality, heritage of detective, 196. 

Of children, C8, 59, 182, 184, S96, 846. 
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UentalItT— Cootlniwd. 

Of (atUen, 40, IM, 304. 

Of graDdparentH, 3«. 19S, IM, S04, 

SIW. 
Of motbera, 89, 43. 113, 193. 304, S02. 

SSI, see, see. 

(See alio CMIdrea In Bute Initltn- 
Uoiu, «tc. ; HsrltM*: Uothen Id 
BtBta iDitltntloni, etc.) 
Method taa scope of rtodr. 31, SS, 34. 
AdmlnlatratloD ot act, 232. 
Cblldren of mral sp^cmM Bectton, SSB. 
Cbildren oadrr BoatOD agendm, 148. 
ChlldreD undpr S. H. W.. 2TS. 
Dellnqiieat rUldren, S41. 
Pcchlr-mLEdpd chlldrpn. 368. 
Infants born In Boaton. SO. 
" Uelropolltan dlntrlrt." and map, 24. 
MiLor narda Ine Chlldrea nnder care ot 

the dlvlalon ot Stall- minor wardu). 
Mode of living ((re Abode}. 
Mentbl^ treqnenc; ol lire birth*. 36. 
Hortalltr (ter Infant mortality ; Infant 

mortality ratea). 
Hotber, tht: 

Abode {tee Abode, prerloiiii, of 

motbera ) . 
Age at child's birth (»ec Age at birth 

of child). 
Agency record of. 120, 224, SO,?, 377. 

sse. 

Blrtha to and pregnaoclvs of, total, SO. 
IIB, 118, 221. 277, 303. 327. S31. 
357, 367, 375, 378, 303. 
Iticestuoua relatlonahlpa, 200. 
Klpnlallt.v (tec under Mentality). 
Occnpatlona (tee anier OccnpatlonK). 
Other children nnder care, 18S. 
I'hyalCfll condition (irec under Physical 

condlUon) . 
Relotlona with father, 208. 
Separation from (aer Separation frota 

mother). 
Social rolatioDHblpn with father. 128. 
Snbwfluent marriage. 46, 208. 242. 
Touth of. 38. 40, 127, 102, 20S, 302, 
307, 370, 3S7. 304. 
Mother's care (»rc Maternal care; Pres- 
ence with or separation trooi mother). 
Mother's mode of lIvlDg. aummary, 40. 
Mothen cared tor by State Infirmary, S2S. 
330, 331. 



Age, 365. 

At first pregnancy, 367. 
Character Istlcfl. 364. 
ClTll atutus, 366. 
Comparison bb to mentality with SOO 

unsvlecled Inmates, 360. 
Confined at Stale Infirmary, 361. 
Duration of care, 365. 
Heritage of children of, 303. 
Infant." cared for with, 361. (Bee alto 

Infants cared for with dellnqnent 



Motbera. dellnqnent. In Btate tnatltatlona — 
Contlnned. 

Meotatlty and eflclency, BOO. 

Nnmher, S6S. 

Oirenae* for which committed. S04. 

Parol* law Mncarntng. 861. 

Phyalcal condition, 3eS. 

Pregnancies, total, 367. 

Race, 304. 
Motbera In Btate Inatltotlona for the 
feeble-minded or awaiting admlMlon, 68, 
877. 

Abode, 880. 

Age at birth of lint child, STO. 

Agency record. S77. 

Appllcatlona or commllmenta, aoorcei 
of, 379. 

Awahing admlaalon. 878. 

Conduct, 376. 

Pregnancies, total. 878. 

tinder care, S78. 
Motbera ot children under Boston agenclM, 
188. 

Abode, previous, 317. 

Age Bt birth of child, 306, 231. 

Agency record, 224. 



ClTil atalUB an 


age, 207. 




Foreign born, 103. 




Mpntalltf, 103 






Mode ol living 


snd age, 210. 




Nativity. 101. 








vloua, 210. 




Other .hlldren 


220. 




I'atiTolty 


f, 223. 




Other chlldH'n 


under care, IBS 




Parental home 






PbysUttl coD.ll 


on, 102, 204. 




RelBtiouB wltb 


fatben. 208. 






nlled futes, 192 




Siil,w.(iuent bir 
.'Subsequent ma 


ha to, 222. 
riniE.' of, 20O. 




I'uiJrr IS. by nativity, 192. 




hers ol cblWre 


under State In 


flrmary 


Comparison with mothers of 


Boaton 


infants, ;;31 







Character ; ng.'ncy ri'.-oril ; other 
bIrlhK ; occuimtl.m, :i":t. 

Comparison with molhr'rs of Boston 
cblldreu. 301}. 

Mode of living; family history. 304. 

Rare and nativity. 3i)l, 

ReKldencf in Vnlti-d Statcy, 301. 
Mothers of dr'Ungueat children, 3r>7. 
Mothers ot teebli'-mlnded children, 3T4. 
Mothers of Infanta bom In Boston, lOS. 

Abode, 110. 

Age al child's birth. 109. 

Agencies Klving care to. 121. 

Agency care given to mother and 
family, 120. 

Character, 114, 118. 
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Mothen of Infants born In Boston — Cootd. 

Clcll CODdltlOQ, 111. 116. 

ComparlBon with oth^r BogtOD mother*, 

107. 
Fwble-mlndtd, 114. 
UaternltT cBr« glna, 103. 
IfeDtfOli;, lis, 118. IIT. 
Oocupatlong, preTJoiii, 121. 
Pareotal home, ohanctcr of, IIS. 
PhnlMl condllloil. 111. 
Previona blrtha to. lis, 116. IIS. 
Bacf, DBtlTlt;, and ymre tn United 

Bute*, loe. 
Bestdenn, 109. 

Social relationship to father. ISS. 
Source*.  to hge. 110. 
For occnpadoDS, 121. 
Hothen of rural Beacoast secllon, 383. 
Ago at birth of Brst child. 304. 
Agency record, 886. 
Character and home condlUant, 80e. 
Child's (Ime with mother, 380. 
Civil condition, 394. 
Uentallt;, 39S. 
Occupation, 3B5. 
NatlTllr and race. 398. 
Total births to, 3S3. 

SattTltJ, of chlldreo, 1A4, 191, 279. 326. 
MS. 

Of fathers, 13T, 190. 

Of mothers, 106, 12T, IBl, 301. 331. 
387, 383. 
New Bedford problem, 384. 

Ag« and nativity of mothers, 387. 

Births tod Infant mortality, 365. 

Care of child, 380. 

Occupation of mothers, S68. 



Under 3. U. W., 293. 
Occupations of fathers, 47. 120. 218, 332. 
Occupations of mothen, 46, 121, 122, : ~ 
210. 303. 331, 388, 38E. 

And separatlun rcom child. 212. 
Other children out of wedlock (tee Births 

to and pregnancies of mother, total). 
Other children under care, 188. 



213. 



I nunpnnntal care, OT, OS. 
!, poBSlbllltlet of, 44, tST, 201. 



Parental health, character, and meutal- 

itr, 44. 
Parental home at mothers, 49. 119, 217, 
Parents lire Heredity, Heritage, and all 

Items under Mother and Father). 
Parole department, care given InUuta by. 

362. 
Paternity, adjudication of, 230. 

or mot hers- other children, 223. 
Payments on snpport orders (we HHder 

" Illegltlmate-cblldren act"). 
Periodic payments (tee under " lUegHlmate- 

chudren let "). 
Fhyalcal condition, of chUdren, 13S. 180, 

29S. 846, S72. 



Physical condition — Continned. 

Of mothers, 88, 48, 111, 163, 204, 302, 
SSI, 86B, 874. 
PhyalcBl detecta (tee Physical condition). 
Place ot residence (see Abode). 
Place of birth (see Birth, place of). 
Placed-oat infants. 3T. S16. 
Postnatal e«re (fw Uaterntty and lotancf 

PregnandM of knd birth* to mother, total, 

60, 116, 118. 321, 377, SOS. 327. 831. 

967, 8«T, 876. 876, 39S. 
PreaatBl care, by ctaaa or agency. 104. 
Presence with motber. and dsaths and sur- 

vifmla kmong Infant* at ijieclfled ages. 

141. 



Children under S. M. W., 280. 

Delinquent children, SC8. 

loIKnta born In Boston, 138. 144. 146. 

Infants noder State InBrmary care. 
327. 

(Bee aim Separation from mother.) 
Prevalence of birth out ot wedlock, 30. 

(Bee also Children InclndeU.) 
Previous agency care, 62. (Bft alio Pro- 
longed nre. previous. J 
Previont births to mothers. 60, 115. 116, 

lis. 220, 203, 307. 
Probation deparlment, 255, 260, 2SB. 
Probation orders. 231. 
Problem, extent of: 

Among adopted children, 3S0. 

Among children under S. M. W.. 32S. 

Among delluqoent children, 342. 

Among feeble-minded children. 808 

Among Infants of dellnqaent mothers. 



361. 
Among Infants reiiorted t 



S19. 



. H. W„ 



Distribution In communltlet, 272. 

In BoMon, T4, 83, 147, 150. 

In Brockton and New Bedford, 384. 

In rural seacoaat aectlon, 38S. 

In the State, 366. 

Of child care. Boston, 147. 

Statement of, and general conda- 
slons, IS. 
Prolonged sad temporary care: 

Children In rural seacoast section. 393. 

Children under Boston agendea, 161. 

Infants at specified ages, 138. 
Prolonged care In 1914 : 

Boston children dlachargnl from. 178. 

By Boston agenclCH. 151, IGT, 162, 170. 

By chlld-carlng and protective agencies. 
135, 174. 

By more than one agency, 136, 161, 
163. 866. 371, 

For adopted children, 338. 

For children onder S. M. W.. 276. 

For lufsnCs bom In 1814, 136. 

Reasons for discharge from, 186. 
Prolonged csrc, previous : 

And separation from motbsr, 1B7. 381. 
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V O! ' blljm, M. S2. liS2. 2S1. 3S&. 
W Oi moihtr asd brr ttmllr. 1^>. 1=1. 
I 224. 

I Trpei of, =M. 

rralDDgfd aj*, rammarr, 41. 

Pnmmitloa of t»ir-f, pnK<*s of. £2>. 

PrudtDtlOD v«rc Cbxnctri, Coadot-i. Cmh- 
IMI!.<n'. of mottprs . 

rrutnUTC wrmtant Di.cdfd, lammar;. M. 

" Pwudo-toQiulliiici." ISO. 270. 

PiTchcdoglcal rllert an chUd, «0. tM. S31. 

ralilk- liurden. ihe. S4. 

rublic InQnoar]: iBotUn). matrnillT aod 
infancy cnre Uj-, 109. 
Prolongt'd care bf. 135. 

PubUc-wcUare departmeDt. St. 32. 

PnrpOM of find;. 19, 341. 

(luntlonDBiiv HDt 10 Boston couni, 2M. 

Bare of cblldren, 193. 2T9. S2a 

Of mutheni, 106, 301, 331, 364. 393. . 
Of parentx. 126. ISO. 

BeaitoDH far applinitlom or conunllni^Dtf, 
53. (Sc- atfi Applies tlou ; Commlt- 

Bvel^trsilon of lilTttu. acmniiT. f'T. 
BclatiTc dlSerencm Id intant mortality 

rates, SI, 0£, 93. 96. 
Relative niduthlj' rrequency of live Mrtlu, 

8Q. 
RcHidenn. of eblldrvn. 1^4, 2~8. 32T. 344. 

Ot molhen, 109, 191. 
Bights of i-blld, rattsnnrding, 69. 
Baral scacMst aoctlon problem, 38, 3(t8, 
el »cq. 

Abode, SdsI, Of cbUd, 391. 

Ae«, AiiBl. of child, and time vKb 
mother, 391. 

Abfiicj tare, 392. 

Ulrlh, plm-e of, 390. 

BInlu. IQOS-lnll, 3se. 

Care of tbe iblld, 390. 

Chll'lreu Included, 3S, 3S0. 

Deathi, 389. 

Ulspoalllon. tlDBl, of child, 391. 

Method and scope of slad]', 3kS. 

Morlallly of diUdren. 190S-1B14. 3S9. 

Mothers (ace Hotberg of rural i<eai-ua](t 
section I. 

i^epuratlon from motb«i. S92. 

t^uiumury, 397. 

tSapport actions, S92. 
Scupe uC tiivestlitatlun, 21. 

In IIoHlon. 148. 

Ill Stiitc, 260, 

In ninil seacoust H-cIlon, 3S8. 
Separation from uiother. 44, 94, 63, ISO. 
2!M>. SM. 392. 

And chlld'8 alHide, 160. 

Anil oi'cupalloii of motber, 212. 

.Viid prvviuuH prolonged care, 2B1. 

At end u( periml, 1T9. 

InraniH dead or surviving, 140, 141. 
Settlement lawi, 20, 1C4. 



Sn ana CMMtaet. ISS. SM. 
Sex dUtribailoB of ctdldraa— 

Id InsittniloBs for d<-lln^ur::i». 



S4.*. 



110, 1 



la tnstlintlon* tta thr CwMe-mlBdAl or 

avalttnf admlxalon. STO. 
In CKVupatloas. ITT. 
Und«r Bwlon aernclM, Ik^. 
Uodra State luflrmar.i, 3S«. 
Under S. M. W., 2S0. 
Social azendM ■* m>at<r» ot laforuatli^. 

32. 14S. 
Soda] and lifal dli,al<llll Ict^ <>4. 
Social vharacttrlfllo i><v ('barariprUltf* : 

CoDdoct). 
Sovla) •errli-p n'mmlliR- ot Stale Uard ot 

i-barllj. 324. 
Sources i>f appllcalliins or 

summary. 93. 
Sourt-e:! of Informailon. .t2. 

341. 
SpnlHc Infant mortallly ra(e>. 94, 100. 
male adult poor, division of. SiL-i. 
SUte ageiirle* ^vlnt: >'a>v to Bostun fha- 

dn-n, 149. 
State lioard of cbartty, 266. 

Chlldnn under tare ot 213. 
SiHial aervti-e ivmnilttee. a34. 
State care, di'veli>|>ni>'nt. 29 
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